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1.  7  be  common  definition  of  Rhetoric  not 

compleat.-^JVbat  is  wanting  to    it, 

added.'-'Obfervations  upon  the  nature 

and  uje  of  rhetoric,'^/ abfolute  ntcef' 

Jity  in  popular  governments — may  be 
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either  ahufed^  or  ufed  to  good  purpo/es^ 
like  other  arts^  "  •  7 

a.    Of  the  importance   of  Rhetoric'^it 

perfuades  not  by  Hjoords  only^  but  by 

arguments. — Thefe  arguments  of  three 

kinds^  •uiz.  arguments  from  the  perfon 

of  the  fpeaker^  from   the  ptrfons   to 

ivhom  hefpeaks^  andj  Iqftly^  from  the 

fuhjeSl  itfelf. — This  lafl  kind  admits 

of  a  fubdivijion  ;  for  the  arguments 

mdy  be  only  applicable  to  that  fubjeSti 

or  they  may  he  applicable  to  many  o- 

thers.^'^Thefe  of  the  diale6fical  kind^ 

and  may  pronje  both  ivays. — Of  the 

divijion  of  Rhetoric^  according  to  its 

fuhjeBy  -into  the  Deliberative^  Jtidi-    . 

cial^  and  Epideitic^         -  -  21 

3.  Of  Rhetorical  arguments  taken  from 
the  fubje^  itfelf — Difference  in  this 
refpeH  betivixt  Rhetoric  and  Science. 
^^In  ivhat  refpeBs  Rhetoric  is  diffe^ 
rent  from  Sophifry — different  alfo 
from  other  arts^  in  this  refpe^y  that 
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the  /ubfeSI  of  other  art  is  limited. — 
The  Jubjeii  of  Rhetoric^  things  that 
every  body  is  Juppofed  to  knozv  more 
or  kfs.'— Rhetorical  arguments  all  ge^ 
neraly  and  applicable  to  many  different 
cajes. — Rhetoric    applicable    to    arts 
and  fciences  ;  but  they  muji  be  treated 
in  a  Rhetorical  manner^ — The  ivon^ 
derful  extent  of  the  Dialectic  art. — 
No  man^  but  one  of  Jo  great  genius  and 
learning  as  Ariftotle^  could  think  of 
reducing    it   to   rule   and  method. — 
Some  other  things^  he  had  fiudied^pre^ 
pared  him  for  fuch  a  'work'-^particU'- 
larly  *what  he  has  ivritten  upon  Rhe^ 
ioric. — Difference    bet^ivixt    Rhetoric 
and  Diale^ic. — General  divifion    by 
Arifotle  into  four  heads — This  a  moft 
comprehenfive  divifion^    including  all 
the  topics  of  argument  upon  every  fub-- 
jeil. — Some  inftances  oj  the  topics^  as 
arranged  under  theje  Jeveral  heads, — 
The  invention  oJ  the  art  of  Diale^ic 
does  more  honour  to  the  genius  of  A- 
rifotle^  being  intirely  his  own^  than 
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any  other  of  his  works. — The  philo^ 

fopher  and  grammarian  may  both  find 
matter  of  inflruiiion  in  this  work. — - 
Cicero's  judgment  of  thefiile  of  it*—^ 
Of  Alexander  Aprodifienfes^ s  commen-- 
tary  upon  the  DialeSiic  of  Ariftotle-^ 
The  greatejl  ufe  of  this  work  is  t6 
carrel  the  text  of  Ariflotle — //  is  a 
nvonder  that  there  are  not  many  more 
errors  in  Arifotle^s  text^  confidering 
honv  providentially  his  nvorks  iveri 
perferued-^Jf  they  had  not  been  pre^ 

fervedi  we  fhbuld  have  had  no  cdm^ 
pletefyfiem  ofphilofophy^  fuch  as  is  td 
he  found  in  Ariflotle^ s  writings.^Of 
Cicerds  topics — addrejfed  to  Trebatius 
the   lawyer-^ilfu/irated  by  examples 

from  the  law. --^Cicero  s  Jkill  in  the 
law.'^The  ignorance  J  not  only  of  7r^- 
batius^  but  of  almojl  all  the  philofo^ 
phers  of  that  age^  in  the  philqfophy  of 
Arifiotle*  —  That  philqfophy  would 
have  been  tof^  if  it  had  not  been  pre-* 

ferved  in  the  Alexandrian  fchooL         36 
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4,  AH  the  arguments,  belonging  fo  the 

fuljedi  are  taken  from  the  DialeSiic 

art ;  and  the  Topics  from  which  they 

are  to  be  deduced  are  to  be  found 

there. — Tbqfe  arguments  are  only  in 

the  cattfc—The  others  from  the  per" 

fon  ofthefpeaker  or  bearer  out  of  the 

cau/e.^Tet  thefe  qnly  {nfified  on  by 

the  writers  on  rhetoric  before  Arifto- 

tle,—The  arguments  from  thefuljeSi 

are  all  Enthymemas^  that  is^  imper- 

feBfyllqgifms,—All  reafomng  ofevC' 

ry.kind  reducible  to  fyllogifm, — The 

Enthymema  called  a  DialeSiical  Syl- 

log'ifmt  but  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  rea- 

foning.—The  complete  fyllogifm  very 

(eldom  ufed   by   any  writer  y—but 

thrice   by    AriJlotle,--No    inference 

from  thence  of  the  inutility  of  the 

do^rine  of  thefylhgifm.—AriJlotle's 

pbfervation  concerning  the  invention 

of  DialeSiic  and  Rhetoric^  applies  to 

all  artsf^and  likewife  to  all  fci- 

encesy  r  r  r  Jf^ 
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5.  Of  the  arguments  taken  from  the 
perfons  of  the  jpeaker  or  hearers.—^ 
In  all  caufes  that  are  argued  of  eve^ 
ry  kind^  the  hearers  muji  judge  or 
form  an  opinion.  —  That  muft  depend^ 
in  a  great  meqfure^  upon  ivhat  they 
think  ofthefpeaker^  and  upon  their 
own  affeflions  and  pajions, — The 
judgment  they  form  of  the  Jpeaker^ 
reducible  to  three  heads. — What  in-* 
Jluences  the  nHnds  of  the  hearers  is 
of  four  kinds  ^  their  pafftons^  their  ha^ 
bits  J  their  ages^  and  their  fortune. — 
Of  the  pajjtons^  and  particularly  of 
Anger. '^^Of  the  appeajing  of  Anger. 
---Of  Love — Hatred — Fear — Shame 
— Want  of  fhame-r-Gratitude — Pity 
— Indignation — Envy — Emulation. — 
What  Arijlotle  has  written  here  up-- 
on  the  pa/ftons  the  mofl  valuable  thing 
of  the  kind  to  be  found. — He  quotes 
Homer  very  much  to  thepurpofe  upon 
this  fubjeSl.  —  In  this  Rhetorical 
nvork  he  fhovos  not  only  the  greatefl 
knowledge  of  human  nature^  but  of 
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the  v)orld^  and  the  affairs  qf  life^ 
much  more  than  could  be  expeSied 
from  a  man  fo  much  engaged  in  pbi^ 
hfophy. — Of  fententious  fajings  and 
Entbymemas  -with  refpefl  to  the  paf- 
Jions.  -  -  -  64 

6.  Of  the  divifion  of  Rhetoric  into  De^ 

liberative^  Judicial^  and  Epideiiiic. 

^^This  divifion  ivasfrjl  made  by  Ari^ 

Jiotle^  and  arijes  from  the  nature  of 

fpeech^   in  -which  there  muji  be  a 

fpeakery  hearer^   and  fubjeii. — Ari^ 

flotle  frji  made  a  /cience  of  Rhetoric^ 

as  nvell  as  of  other  things. — The 

fubje^  of  the  three  kinds  of  Rhetoric 

explained. — A  threefold  divifion   of 

Rhetoric^  taken  from  the  end  -which 

it  propofes. — Rhetoric  addreffed  not 

only  to  many^  but  to  one:^-^Therefore 

of  untverfal  ufe  in  human  life* — Of 

the  fubjeSis   of  -which  deliberative 

Rhetoric  treats^  and  the  things  ne^ 

ceffary  to  be  known  by  an  or^qr  of 

that  hind. — Under  the  head  of  heli^ 
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berativt  Eloquence^  he  treats  ofhap^ 
pinefs^  which  is  the  end  of  all  deli^ 
beration. — Every  advantage  of  wind 
or  bt^dy  to  be  vuifhed  for^  there  enu^ 
merated. — Of  the  idea  c/good,  wi/A- 
out  IV hie h  there  can  be  no  happinefs. 
— That  belongs  to  the  intelleiiualpart 
of  our  mind. -^7 he  fubjeSl  of  the  J&- 
pideiSiic  is  the  to  xaAov.— '7w(?  dejlr 
nittons  of  that  given ; — but  they  are 
only  popular  dejcriptions  r-^nder  that 
head^  and  in  the  chapter  upon  Hap-' 
pinejss  every  thing  is  enumerated 
that  is  beautifttl  and  praife^voorthy 
in  hutnan  life. — Of  the  Judicial  kind 
of  Rhetoric. — The  fubjell  of  it  In- 
jury and  Inju/lice* — Sere  every  thing 
that  is  bad  in  human  nature  isfet  be^ 
fore  us. ^^ His  threefold  divifion  upon 
thefubjefl  of  Injury  and  Injufice.*^ 
This  divi/fon  mofi  accurate  and  com^ 
plete.—Of  the  motives  to  Injury.-'-^ 
What  is  pleafant  is  the  chief  motive. 
T^Definition  of  Pleafure. — Of  the 
pleafures    of  fenfe. ^--^Imagination  a 
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weaker  kind  offenfe.-^It  makes  things 
bothpafi  and  future  give  us  pleajkre^ 
as  if  they  nvereprefent; — even  things 
difagreeahle  that  are  pajl. — The  plea^ 
fure  it^gritf  and  hope  accounted  for 
in  that  way^—Setflove^  and  theplea^ 
fure  nve  take  in  ourfelves^  in  that 
way  accounted  for. — Thefecond  thing 
to  be  confidered  with  regard  to  In^ 
jury^  is  (he  character  and  difpojitions 
if  the  perjon  who  injures ^^^Hcre  a 
tomplete  ehara^er  of  a  villain  is 
given.'^The  third  and  Iqfi  thing  be-' 
longing  to  fnjury  is  an  account  of  the 
perfons  mqfi  liable  to  be  injured. 't^ 
4ind  thus  is  completed  his  account  both 
t^  the  villain  and  of  villainy. — Con^ 
clufion  of  this  book^  and  of  what  is  ta 
be  fold  upon  the  matter  of  Rhetoric.    7  J 
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I .  The  ornaments  of  Stile  neceffary  for 
an  orator  who /peaks  to  the  people.  — 
j^  the'  audience  are  nvife  men^  they 
nvill  mind  nothing  hut  the  matter ; 
and  all  they  nvill  require^  will  be  to 
underfiand  the  matter.-^The  Stile  of 
the  orators  at  Jirfi  poetical  i-^but  this 
corrected  in  later  times. — ^Siile  conjifts 
of  words  and  the  compojition  of  words. 
— The  laft  of  thefe  mqft  difficult.-^ 
This  illuftrated  from  other  arts.^^ 
Words  divided  into  proper  and  tropi- 
cal.—27?^  proper Jignifcation  mujl  be 
'well  underfiood^  othenvife  nve  can^ 
not  know  whether  it   be  properly 
transferred  to  another  Jignification.^'^ 
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Of  proper  njuords-^there  Jhould  be  a 
n)ariety  of  them^  fignifying  the  fame 
thing ; — hut  not  too  great  a  vartety^^ 
as  in  ^rabic.'^J  Horner^ s  language; 
^^more  rich  in  fynonymous  ijuords^ 
only  dtverfified  a  little  byfome  change 
in  the  founds  than  any  other  language 
in  Greek.  —  Hotner^s  language  not 
compofed  of  different  Dialeiis^  but 
the  different  Dialers  made  out  of  it. 
'^An  account  how  tt  comes  to  be  fo 
rich  a  language. — it  is  a  dialeSi  of 
the  Shanjcrit  which  was  the  anttent 
language  of  Egypt,  that  went  both 

to  India  and  Greece More  "uariety 

of  derivation,  compqfition,  and  flec^ 
turn,  in  Homer,  than  in  the  other 
Creek  DialeSis  ;^but  more  variety 
Jlill  in  the  Sbanfcrit.-^The  definition 
of  a  Trope. — Philofophical  account 
of  tropes  given  kf  Arifiotlcr^Of  the 
Metaphor.— rAi/  word  ufed  in  a 
large  fenfe  by  Ariftotle ; — but  is  only 
ufed  in  Rhetoric  in  the  common  fenfe 
of  the  word,  to  denote  a  fimilitude 
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bctwt9;t  two  thingsr^Jt  is  a  Simile 
in  one  nvord^-^-Of  the  prop€r  ^i  of 
Metaphor^  and  of  the  abtife  (f  it       91 

2.  Of  Compofition'— iV  gives  a  variety 

and  beauty  to  Stile ^  ^which  no  choice 

of  words  can  do  y^is  of  greater  dif^ 

ficulty  than  the  choice  if  words-^ 

therefore  negledied  in  m(dem  timeif 

and  in  later  times  among  the  antientSm 

— jfill  Stiles  now  of  the  fame  kind^ 

ajfeBing  what  is  called  fine  ka^ 

guage, — In  Compofttion  a  frogrefs  at 

in  other  arts. — Thefleps  of  this  pro^ 

grefs^  from  the  fhortefi  fentence  to  a 

period  of  Jeveral  member s^^^Tther^ 

muji  have  been  a  time  for  this  pro^ 

grefs-^and  the  firfi  compofttidn  mufi 

have  been  in  fhort  Jentencesr-^This 

progrefs  proved  by  faSis^  as  nvell  as 

by  reajoning. — The  writings  of  Mo^ 

fes  an  £'-ample  of  fhort  compofttim.---^ 

This  kind  of  Stile  imitated  in  later 

tires  by  Saluft  and  Tacitus  among  the 

Romans^  andbyfome  French  andEn^ 
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gUJh  nvriters.^'^A  njtry  had  StilCy  ef^ 
fccialfy  when  it  affeils  fAfcurity.^^ 
Cfthepkqfurt  thatfomc  bavt  in  de^ 
cypb€ring/wh  a  Stile.  104 

3.  Compqfition  injhortfenteneis  dQC4  mt 
dijirve  the  name  of  tomfofitim.'^-Of 
Qnnpcfition  in  longer  fentences. — Ithe 
figures  belonging  to  thai  compofition  of 
three  kinds  ;-^figures  of  the  Syntax 
-^  the  Senfe — and  of  the  Sound.--^ 
The  difference  of  the  arrangement  of 
nvords  in  the  learned  languages  and 
in  the  modem.'--4Vords  at  a  difiance 
from  owe  another  connected  together^ 
in  the  learned  languages^  by  genders^ 
numbers^  and  cafes.^-^This  produces 
a  great  ^e£i  in  compofitionr^ Milton 
bos  availed  him/elf  of  the  Jtiv  cafes 
nve  have  in  Englijh^  to  compqfefome 
fn^  periods.'-^The  artificial  compofi^ 
tion  in  the  learned  languages  not  in* 
troduced  at  once.—Afimpler  compofi^ 
tion  ufed  at firfi.-^Our  language  isfo 
frouded  with  cofi/bnants  and  monyfyU 
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lablesy  that  tio  compofition  could  make 
it  Jo  plea/ant  as  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
-"^bjeiiton  to  the  artijiial  compoft^ 
'  tion^  that  it  makes  the  Jen/e  oblcure. 
,-^This  anpwered^  and  Jhe%vn  that  it 
has  the  contrary  effeli  ^JThis  artifi^ 
cial  compofition^  Jo  very  'various^  has 
its  bounds,— A  bad  art  m  this  matter^ 
as  well  as  in  other  things.^ Of  the 
Figures  of  Syntax.  —  Some  of  thefe  . 
only  proper  for  poetry,  — Three  of 
them  may  be  nfed  in  oratory, — Elipfis^ 
Parent hejis^  and  Repetition. — Tkc  JE- 
lipjis  much  ufed  by  Domejfhenes^  and 
other  Attic  writers;— it  gives  a  terf^ 
nefs  and  neatnefs  to  the  ftyie. — Pa^ 
renthefis^  a  beautiful  figure — much 
ufed  by  Demoflhenes  ; — in  fpeaking 
it  has  a  wonderful  good  effe6i.—Re-^ 
petition^  moderately  ufed^  has  like^ 
ivife  a  good  efeil.—Of  the  figures  of 
the  fenfe. — Thefe  divided  into  three 
kinds  ^fuch  as  are  Pathetic^  Ethic^ 
and^  lafily^  fuch  as  only  vary  the , 
form  of  theftile^  fo  as  to  make  it  dif^ 
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ftrent  from  common  fpcech. — Of  the 
Pathetic  kind  are  Exclamation^  Hy*- 
pcrbole^  ^pithets^  Prq/bpopoea^  and' 
painting  thefubjeSi.—Oftbe  different 
ufe  of  thefe  by  Cicero  and  Demofthe^ 
nes.^^Of  the  Ethic  kind^  as  manyfi^ 
gures  as  there  are  manners  and  cha^ 
raders  to  be  imitated.— Difference 
betivixt  Poetry  and  Oratory  ivith  re* 

fpeSi  to  theje  figures —Of  the  Figures 
of  Senfe  of  the  third  kind^  without 
pafficn  or  charaSieru^'— Thefe  nvith^ 
out  number. — ^n  example  given  of 
the  variety  of  this  figure         -         1 1  j 

4.  Of  the  third  clafs  of  the  figures  of 
language  'which  affeii  the  founds  viz. 
the  Melody  and  the  Rhythm. — The 
meafured  Rhythm  or  verfification  of 
the  antient  languages^  to  be  treated  of 
in  the  book  upon  Poetry  ;—but  of  the 
Rhythm  of  their  profe^  Jomething  to 
be  f aid  in  this  book r^Of  the  melody  of 
fpeech.—The  difference  betivixt  that 

^  meMy    and   the  melody    of  mufic. 
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^//  bns  a  greater  re/emblance  to  the 
Recitativo  of  the  Italian  Qp(ra^  than 
any  other  miific  wf  knonv ; — but  dif^ 
fers  from  that  alfo*  -^^  The  Mehdy 
therefore  of  Languqge^  a  mufical  tone 
Jlpiving  through  the  nvbolej/peech^npt 
rijing  too  often  nor  too  high. r-^  No 
latiguage  perfeB  without  it. '-^Origin 
of  the  Melody  of  Language r^Sing-^ 
ing  more  natural  to  man  than  Jpeeeh^ 
--^This  the  moft  difficult  of  all  bnman 
inventions. — Men  therefore  Jang  be- 
fore they  f poke, — Language^  as  wella^ 
the  race  of  men^  came  from  thefouth 
and  eaf. — People  of  thefe  countries 
more  mujical  than  the  people  of  the 
nofth  and  ivefi'^^When  men  began  to 
fpeak^  they  joined  mufic  ivith  their  ar^ 

ticulqtion Of  the  melody  of  the  Chi" 

nefe  language, -r-This  a  mofi  ivonde.r^ 
•  ful  language. ^-P (articular  informer  ^ 
tion  which  the  author  had  concerning 
that  language.  ^^  The  Cbinefe  firfi 
ufed  mufical  tones^  before  they  learn* 
fq  (frticulate.-^This  they  l?arn^dfrqm 
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Egypt. — Ptogrefs  of  the  art  there,— 
Anpwer  to  thofe  nvho  deny  that  ever 
a  language  exified  nvith  melody.-^ 
This  proved  front  faSis. — The  melody 
of  language  loft  in  all  degenerate  Ian* 
guages.-^Of  the  variety  of  melody  in  . 
the  Greek  language. --^Not  the  fame 
variety  in  the  Lattn. — Melody^  there* 
fore^  notfo  muchjludied  in  the  Latin 
compofition.  -  -  131 

5.  Of  Rhythrti.-^72^//  a  nvord  taken 
from  the  Greek-^not  iifed  by  Cieero^ 
but  by  ^uintilian.'^-^Not  ivell  exprejf^ 
ed  by  numerus  in  Lattn^  or  quaotit7 
in  Englifb.^-^A  definition  of  Rhythm. 
^^We  have  no  praSiice  ofit^  any  more    . 
than  of  the  melody  of  language.'^ 
Difference  betnvixt  mufic  and  lan^ 
guage.^^Muftc  cannot  be  iviihout 
melody  And  rhythm^  but  a  language 
may   be  voithouf  either,  —  Of  the  , 
rhythm  in  profe-^^Of  this  we  have   . 
no  perception ;  but  it  was  an  effen^ 
tialpart  of  the  antient  oratorial  £om^ 
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pofition.'^Reafon  nvhy  the  antitnts 
muft  have  praBifcd  rhythm  m  their 
profe.^The  orations  of  Demofthenes^ 
pronounced  by  him  ivith  ail  the  'ua^ 
riety  of  rhythm^  muft  have  given  the 
greateji  plea/ure  to  the  learned  ears 
of  the  Athenians. — The  compofttion  of 
Demojlhenes  altogether  different  froni 
common  f I  eech. —  There  muji  have 
been  a  beauty  in  it^  as  pronounced  by  * 
him^  of  vuhich  vue  can  hardly  form 
an  idea. — This  vt>ould  have  been  the 
cafe  of  other  arts^  if  monuments  of 
them  had  not  come  down  to  us.—fVe 
fhould  not  by  this  be  difeourged  from 
thejludy  of  the  antient  artsr^By  that 
fludy  not  only  the  beauty  of  Arts  is  to 
be  learned^  but  the  beauty  of  Man^ 
ners  and  Chara^ers. — A  perfeft  cha^^ 
rafter  not  othernvife  to  be  formed.'---^ 
Of  Pciiods. — Both  the  fenfe  and  thi 
found  of  them  better  than  of  fhort 
fentences. — Without  Periods  our  Rhe^ 
torical  Stile  muft  be  nothing  but  vul- 
gar fpeech. —  A  Period  makes  the 
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Jbund  more  beautiful^'  as  ivell  as  con- 
n;cys  thefenje  better. — This  exprejfed 
in  Arifiotle\  definition  of  «  Period. 
— Periods  muji  not  be  too  long  j  nor 
muft  all  be  periodi/ed  -  155 

6.  A  tafie  for  writings  as  nvell  as  for 
other  fine  arts^  to  be  formed  only  by 
the  imitation  of  the  antients. — Rea^ 
fohfor  this. — The  Romans  learned  to 
write  in  that   way^   therefore  ive 
ought  not  to  be  ajhamed  to  do  fo.-^ 
We  cannot  learn  properly  at  fecond 
ifand  from  the  Romans. — They  did 
not  excel  in  any  of  the  fine  arts^  though 
they  learned  them  all  from  the  Greeks; 
— could  not  even  write  their  own  hif^ 
tory  properly. — Reafons  why  the  Ro- 
nians  did  not  excel  in  the  fine  artsr^ 
Fix  ft,  ivant  of  genius  for  them; — Jn 
this  the  Greeks  excelled  all  the  world ^ 
as  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  fciences 
and  philojophy : — Next,  their  man^ 
tiers  and  occupations  ;'^great  economy 
md  j>enurious  livings  abfolutely  necef* 
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faryfor  them  in  tbefirft  ages  of  their 
jlate ; — That  in  proce/s  of  time  pro^ 
duced  the  love  of  money ^  and  the  ac^ 
cumulation  of  it  ^  the  Patricians. --^ 
The  confequence  of  which  was  a  di^ 
njifion  in  their  fiate. — Defcription  of 
their  antient  fludy  by  Horace. — They 
did  not  apply  to  the  arts  till  after  the 
Funic  wars  were  ended^  ivhen  they 
had  got  money  and  could  live  at  their 
^^  ; — began  then  by  tranjlating.^^ 
Soon  after  that  the  wealth  of  Afia 
came  among  them^  with  luxury  and 
the  love  of  money. — Their  youth  bred 
to  count  money. -^The  confequence  of 
this  vuas^  that  no  arts  could  flourijh 
among  them. — The  pleafures  of  the 
Romans y  as  voell  as  their  occupations^ 
were  fuch^  that  arts  could  not  Jlou-- 
rifh  among  them. — Of  their  Circus 
and  Amphitheatre.'--^ Comparifon  of 
the  occupation  and  manners  of  the  A* 
thenians  with  thofe  of  the  Romans. 
-^War  and  arms  the  only  occupation 
of  the  Athenians^-^Their  Theatre 
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the  finefi  gnfertainmfint  that  ever  iva$, 
— iV«  Amphitheatre  anto^g  tbem.'^ 
Sueb  being  the  c<^et  impojftble  that 
the  Romans  canld  equal  the  Atheni* 
am  in  arts^ — The  Atbmans^  praeter 
laudem,  nullius  ^yi9x\'^^Harace  coul^. 
not  have  been  fogrfot  a  pi^ft^  if  he 
had  notjiudied  in  Athenf.^^He  there 
learned  Philqfopby,  and  to  write  l,yrie 
Poetry  and  Dialogue  better  than  any 
other  Roman.  ^  Degeneracy  if  the 
Roman  tafte  after  the  days  of  4nguf. 
tttSt  by  their  forfaking  the  imitation 
of  the  Greek  models.-^Tke  Romans ^ 
therefore^  Horace  only  (xcepted,-  mo^ 
dels  for  no  kind  of  ntfriting—^leaji  of 
of  all  for  the  oratoriaU — Their  tafle 
in  it  entirely  fpoiled  by  the  fchools  <f 
declamation^  which  ivere  unknown  in 
the  better  times  of  Greece.-^  The 
Greek  writings^   therefore,  are  the 
models  for  Jile. — There*  both  the  or- 
naments of  fpeech^  and  the  proper  ufe   ■ 
of  them,  are  to  be  leamed*-^lbe  imi- 
tation (fthe  Gretk  authors  fJ>ould  be- 
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gin  mnth  tranJlati(m.^^Thts  more 
plcafant  from  Greek  to  Englijh  than 
from  Latin  to  Englijh. — Of  the  Ri^ 
dicttlous  CharaSier  of  Stile rrThena^ 
ture  of  the  Ridiculous^  and  nvhy 
Laughter  is  peculiar  to  man. — Not 
common  among  men  nvho  have  a  high 
fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  fentiments 
and  manners. — This  exemplified  by  the 
Indians  of  North  America.— An  ac^ 
count  of  the  behaviour  of  thofe  In^ 
dians^  both  in  their  public  ajfemblies 
and  in  their  private  converjations.^^^ 
The  true  objects  of  Ridicule  are  the 
vain  of  our  oivn  fpecies. — Men  ad^ 
dialed  to  laughter  fhould  conftder  honv 
they  look  vuhen  they  laugh ^  andvohat 
a  noife  they  make. — This  CharaSier  of 
Stile  Jhould  be  very  little  ufed  in  or* 
atory — is  not  confident  ivith  gravity 
and  dignity. — Both  Cicero  and  ^«/w- 
tilianfay  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it. 
'^But  the  orator  may  be  pleafant  and 

facetious   though  not  ridiculous. 

That  doef  not  make  men  laugh^  'which  • 
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is  a  pitiful  ambition.'^^ity  if  rights 
ly  underjiood^  may  he  ujcd  in  oratory; 
hut  there  mufl  not  be  too  much  of  it. 
^  Hu mour  .  altogether  improper.^ — 
Toung  orators  apt  to  exceed  in  the  or- 
naments of  fpeech^—The  cure  for  this 
is  the  pra^ice  ofbuftnefs;  but  of  real 
bufinefs^  not  fictitious. — The  great  art 
ff  an  orator  is  to  conceal  art. — The 
attention  of  the  hearers  mufl  not  be 
dranvn  to  words  from  things  1 73 


BOOK     in. 

Of  ASlion  or  Pronunciation. 


X.  Of  Pronunciation,  or  ASion,  as  the 
antients  called  it. — Three  things  com* 
prehended  under  ASiion. — One  of  them 
the  mojl  important  of  all^  viz.  the 
management  of  the  voice. — The  fay^ 
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^^S^  ofDemofthenes^  and  Antonius  the 
Roman  orator^  upon  thefubjeSl  of  Ac^ 
tion. — To  excel  in  Oratory  both  na^ 
ture  and  art  muft  concur. -r^Of  the  ren 
quifiies  from  nature. — Thefe  divide 
into  qualities  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
body  ; — and  frfl^  of  the  qualities  of 
the    body.  —  Rhetoric    diflinguijhed 

Jrom  all  the  other  fine  arts  by  require 
ing  thefe  qualitieu-^The  firfl  bodily 
quality  of  a  fpeaker^  fize  and  figure. 
-^ Quotation  from  Milton  on  thisfub^ 

jeB. — J  voice  fiveet  and  expre/Jive 
of  feeling;  or  if  not,  firong  and  com- 
manding.— A  goodfpeaker  ought  alfo 
to  be  ivell  ivinded. — Of  the  qualities 
of  (he  mind  ivhich  the  orator  re* 
quires  ;  —  And  firfl,  a  fenfe  of  the 
Pulchrum  ^«^/Honeftum. — This  pe^ 
en  liar  to  human  nattfre.-^A  quotation 

from  Cicero  on  thisfubjeSi. — The  ex- 
tent of  this  fenfe — it  goes  (o  every 
*H*ord  and  every  afiion. — flotation 

from  Milton  and  Tibullus  on  thisfub- 

jc'^.'^The  tafie  of  the  French  very 
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elegant  in  this  matter —If  not  bejlow^ 
td  by  nature^  no  teaching  can  give  it. 
— The  Grave  and  Dignified  alfo  be^ 
long  to  the  orator. -^Tbis  iikewife 
from  nature.-^Alfo  genlui  and  nature 
til  parts. — A  perfect  orator  ought  to 
be  Superior  to  his  audience, — This 
ivas  the  idfe  of  Pericles. — Recapi^ 
tulation  of  the  natural  qualities  of 
tmnd  required  to  make  an  orator.-^ 
What  Art  bejiows^  next  to  be  confix 
ilered.  -  ^  -         .205 

6.  Education,  abfolutely  necejfary  for 
making  ajpeaker. — Should  bdgin  ear- 
ly^  even  nvith  the  nurfe  and  the  mou- 
ther.-^Examples  of  the  advantage  of 
a  mother  [peaking  vuelL^'-^/ill  thofe 
that  are  about  \chil4r en  fhould  have 
nothing  faulty  in  their  pronunciation. 
^^After  the  child  is  cofne  to  be  a  boy^ 
his  pronunciation  muji  be  formed  with 
great  care. — Ourfchools  defeiiive  in 
that  article^-^The  confequence  of  that 
is^  that  minfpeak  ill^  who  would 
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oihernvife  have  fpoken  'well. — lo 
/peak  -well  in  private  eonver/dtiott^  a 
necejfary  prelude  to  public /peaking, —^ 
This,  in  boys^  /hould  be  carefully  at- 
tended to, — Natural  de/eSis  by  that 
attention  may  Be  correhed. — An  of- 
fered tone  and  manner  of  /peaking  to 
be  carefully  avoided  -  21  § 

3.  Of  the  Education  neceffary  to  make, 
a/peaker. — Of  a6iion  in /peaking^  and 

ivhat  is  comprehended  under  it. 0/ 

the  tone  (f  Public  Speaking. —  7 he 
difference  betivixt  Speaking,  Talk- 
ing, Prating,  and  Pratling.— -J  voice' 
and  ear  /or  Speaking  as  -well  as  /or 

Mu/tc. The    difference    betivixt 

Speaking  and  Talking  is  in  the  tone 
of  the  voice. — What  that  difference 
IS — 'The  young  /chdar  to  be  exercif- 
ed  in  /peaking ^  talking ^  and  prating; 
the/ame  thing, — 0/  the  torus  of  pqf 
Jon  and  /entiment.—Withoui  the/e 
there  is  a  Monotony  in  /peaking.-^ 
"Even  iluhere  iher-e'  r>  no  variety  of 
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pajftf^n  or fentimenty  difference  ^mat- 
ter requires  different  times — ejpecially 
in  compofition  in  periods  nvith  par  en* 
ihefes. — Of  Periods. — Thefenfe  con-- 
^eyed  more Jorcibly  by  being  fufpend* 
id^  till  it  comes  out  at  the  end  of  thd 
Period.^'^This  Sufpenfe  mufi  be  mark-- 
ed  by  the  voice. — Pra6lice  of  compof^ 
ing  andfpeaking  Periods  to  be  acquire 
ed  by  reading  antient  orations. — 7 he 
Jludent  of  oratory  Jhould  know  the 
difference    betwixt    languages^    and 
their  excellencies  and  defeSis.-^^Our 
language  fuperior  to  the  French^  by 
having  accents. — Thofe  accents   too 
frong  in  common  ufe^  fo  as  to  objcure 
the  following  fy  liable  s.-^They  /hould 
therefore  befoftened  by  ihefpeaker. — 
\)f  Emphafis,— t^  of  it  too  common 
in  public  fpeaking — it  hurts  both  the 
fenfe  and  found  of  a  Period; — if  very 
hud  and  frequent^  it  makes  barking 
of  fpeaking. — Oratory  f hould  notjlu'^ 
dy  too  much  the  pleafure  of  the  ear 
by  the  ufe  of  the  figure  Parifofis.— 
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The  nature  of  this  figure. '^Intemper^ 
ately  ufed  hy  Cicero.^  Of  the  iookf 
mein^  and  aSiion  of  the  features  of 
the  face  in  fpeaking.-^Art  may  do 

fomething  in  that  matter^  but  nature 
more.— Of  the  gefiure  of  the  body  ;•-" 
this  from  nature— 'but  may  be  govern-^ 
cd  by  art^ — T!he  orator  mujl  not  be  a 
pantomine^  nor  even  a  player.-^Of 
the  ufe  of  gefiure  among  the  French 
and  Italians. ^-^ Among  ui  not  fo  much 
of  it.— 'But  there  mufi  be  fome. — // 

fhould  not  be  infignificant  nor  too  vio^ 
lent. — Of  the  appearance  ofUlyJfes  in 
Horner^  'when  he  began  his  fpetches ; 
'—This  not  an  idea  formed  by  Homer 
of  a  great  fpeaker^  but  a  portrait  of 
Ulyjfes.—Such  an  appearance  not  fo 
be  recommended  to  an  orator.— The 
arts  of  Ailion  and  Pronunciation 
ought  not  to  be  negleSied  even  in 

fpeaking  uponfubjeiis  offcicnce  to  men 
who  underfiand  thefcience.  ii7 
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I.  SuhjeSl  of  this  Book-^Examples  of 

thofe  nvho  have  excelled  in  this  art^ 

taken  chiefly  from  the  Greeksj^^The 

flrfi  example  from  fhmer. — The  eulo^^ 

giums  upon  Homer' by  the  Halicarnaf 

fian%  Hermogenes^  and  ^intilian.—^ 

Of  thefpeeches  in  the  Iliad-^-'more  in 

number  than  in  any  other  poem.^^ 

Examples  of  them  i--and  flrfl,  4ga^ 

fnemnotC s  fpeecb  to  the  army%  in  the 

fecond  book :  —  That  a  mofl  artfull 

fpeech  : — the  fpeeches  ofUlyJJes  and 

Neftor  upon  the  fame  occafion—dijfe* 

rent^  but  nvellfuited  to  their  charac^ 

ters  irr-In  the  ninth  pook^  containing 

the  embajjy  by  the  Greeks  to  Achillesi^ 
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there  is  the  fnejl /peaking  tQ  be  found 

in  the  Iliad  i-—the  Jpeeches  of  Ulyf- 

fes^    Phnnix^    Ajax^   very  different 

from  onf   another^ but  ^wonderfully 

flitted  to  their  characters  and  the  oc^ 

cqfion  .--^The  compo/ition  in  thefpeech 

of  Mhilles^  remarkably  diftinguijh^ 

edfrom  any  other  compofttion  in  Ho-- 

mer.  —  The   charaSier  of  Diomede 

n)ery  nvell  marked  by  his  f peaking  on 

two  important  occafions  : — The  dif-- 

ferent  tfeSls  of  his  fpeaking^   upon 

the  Greeks^  compared  with  the  effeii 

'which   the  fpeaking   of  Nefior  and- 

Ulyffes  had  upon  them: — Diomedis 

chara6ler  atfo  marked  by  his  notfpea^ 

king.  -  -  -  2JI 

2.  Of  the  Orators  (f  later  times  in 
Greece  and  Rome.^Of  the  difficulty 
of  excelling  in  that  artj  greater  than 
in  any  other  art ; — therefore  fo  fenu 
eminent  orators  either  in  Greece  or 
Rome. — Tet  it  was  an  art  very  much 
praiiifedy  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
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ivar.  —  Pericles  the  greateft  orator 
that  ever  nvas  in  Greece. — Nothing 
of  him  come  doivn  to  us. — Demojlhe^ 
nes  the  next  greateft  in  Greece^  and 
Cicero  the  greateft  in  Rome. — Theje 
tivo  compared  together. — ^intilians 
judgment  of  Cicero. — The  high  eulo* 
gium  beftonved  upon  him  by  that  cri^ 
tic. — Not  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  ftile  of  the  ^writers  in  Sluintili^ 
an^s  age^  nor  to  their  tajle  andjudg^ 
ment.^r-Cicero  had  not  that  magnani" 
mity  and  elevation  of  mind  ivhich  is 
neceffary  to  form  a  great  orator  ;— 
Therefore  he  fpokfi  ivifh  fear  and 
trehibling  be/ore  a  people  vubom  he 
defpifed  as  the  dregs  of  Romulus. — 
J  he  vanity  of  Cicero  another  reafon 
vjhy  he  could  not  excel  in  his  art.  — 
Examples  of  this  vanity ^'-^ Befides 
the  vanity  of  the  individual^  he  had 
a  national  vanity^  ivhich  made  him 
fpeak  of  the  Greeks  vuith  contempt.-^ 
Of  the  poetry  of  Cicero. — Cornered 
nyith  his  vanity,  nv,as  his  tajie  for 
e 
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the  ridiculous* — This  tajle  he  has 
confidered  as  necejfary  for  an  orator^ 
and  has  given  precepts  for  it  at  great 

length. ^intilian   has    coUeSied 

many   of  the  jejis  in  his  orations. — : 
Difference  hstivixt  Cicero  and  De^ 
tnofihenes  or  even  the  befi  comic  vuri- 
ters. — Of  the  qualities  of  body  pqf- 
feffed  by   Cicero.'-^ By  nature   iveak' 
and  infrm. — ^hat  increafed  by  his 
too  great  vehemence  in  fpeaking.  —  A 
very  bad  account  given  of  his  aflion 
and  pronunciation   by   himfelf  —  To 
correSi  this  manner  he  travelled  to 
Athens  and  to  Afia.— Returned  very 
much  improved. — He  learned  there'- 
fore  not  only  to  write  from  Greek  maf- 
ters^  but  alfo  tofpeak  and  pronounce."'^ 
One  defeSi  in  the  pronunciation  ofCi^ 
cero,  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
fludied^the  melody^  but  only  the  rhythm 
of  his   language.  —  In  this  refpe6l  his 
pronunciation  very  different  from  that 
of  Demofihcnes. — The  vuay^  that  Ci- 
cero learned  the  art  (ffpeaking^fuch^ 
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that  he  could  not  havt  been  an  orator 

like  Demajihenes^ — //  njuns  by  prac^ 

tifing  declamation  that  he  learned.-^ 

Of  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  /peak* 

ing. — Of  the  difference  betivixt  the 

Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians.— Of  the 

figures  of  compofition  relating  to  the 

found. — Theje  ought  not  to  be  much 

Jiudied  in  fpetches  of  buftnefs. — But 

me  thing  relating  to  the  fouhd  much 

fludied  by  the  antient  orators^  viz.  the 

rhythm. —  Of  the  rhythm  of  their 

prqfe.—lhe  nature  of  it. — Some  de* 

nied  the  exiftence  of  it. — Of  the  melody 

of  the  Greek  language^  and  the  'uarie^ 

ty  df  that  melody^ — Cicero  fays  no-* 

thing  of  the  melody  of  the  Latin  Ian-- 

guage.-^His  oratory  therefore  defec-^ 

five  ih  that  reJpeB. —  Of  the  mujic 

of  Deriiofthenes^ s  cofhpofition — notfuch 

an  dmament  as  could  draiv  the  utten^ 

iion  of  the  hearer  from  the  matter. 

^  Cicero  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  of 

the  melody  of  oratorial  compofttionr^ 

He  has  adorned  his  file  by  other 
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figures  of  the  founds  which  are  of 
the  poetical  kind, -^ An  account  given 
of  thefe  figures : — Alfo  with  figures 
of  thefenfe  that  are  poetical^  juch  as 
Exclamation  and  Profopopoea* — The 
Halicarnaffian  s  opinion  of  Demofi^ 
henes. — The  Author  s  opinion  of  Ci^ 
cero^  the  reverfe  of  that  of  ^intiitan. 
— Cicero  s  critical  nvorks  very  much 
better  than  his  Orations, ---'Praife  of 
his  dialogue  De  Oratore.— His  fii/e 
extremely  copious, — Very  ivell  imitate 
ed  by  fome  late  Italian  ^writers  in 
Latin^  -  •*  -         2*^0' 

3.  Julius  Caefar  a  greater  orator  than » 
Cicero. — His  eloquence  is  praifed  by  - 
Cicero  under  the  charaSiers  of  Brutus 

and  Pomponius  Atticus. Natural 

advantages  vuhich  Caefar  had^  and 
*which  contributed  much  to  make  him 
excel  as  an  orator  :—firfi  his  birth — 
then  his  military  genius — the  beauty 
of  his  perfon — a  fine  voice ^  and  a- 
graceful  dignified  aSlion.^^To  all  thefe 
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advantages  Caefar  joined  great  appli^ 
cation  to  the  art. — Studied  at  Mity^ 
lene  under  a  great  mafter^  Cratippus^ 
and  praBtJed  daily  rhetorical  exer^ 
cifes, — His  /peaking  the  mojl  elegant 
of  all  the  Latin  drators.^-^lhis  not 
Giving  Jo  much  to  his  domejiic  ed^ca^ 
tion  as  to  his  deep  learning,  —  He 
nvrote  a  book  upon  the  Latin  langU'- 
age  J  addrejfed  to  Cicero. — Pure  La^ 
tinity  the  ground  nvork  of  oratory.-^ 
This  formerly  learned  by  imitation 
of  thofe  nvho  /poke  ivelL — But  the 
language^  noiv  corrupted  by  the  con- 
flux of  ftrangers^  to  be  rejlored  only 
by  art  and  fcience. — Theje  Caefar  ap- 
plied^ and  in  that  nvay  he  became  fo 
great  an  orator^  joining  the  •  orna-^ 
ments  of  eloquence  with  the  purity  of 
language. — Conclujion  of  the  eulogium 
of  Caefar  s  eloquence  from  the  mouth 
of  Atticus. — Caefar  nvas  the  Peri^ 
cles  of  Rome. — He  comes  up  to  the 
idea  of  a  perfeB  orator. — And  he 
ivas  Ukewife  the  greatefl  and  mofi 
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amiable  man  of  whom  ive  read  in 

hijiory,  ,          -             -         -  310 


BOOK      V. 


Oi  the  Oratory  o£  Demofthe- 
ncs,  containing  Obfervations 
on  his  Matter  and  Stile. 


I.  Demofihenes  thigreatejl  orator  in  dit' 
tient  times  y  and  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  in  moderii.-^tteafo'ns  nvhy  it  is 
ifnpojjible  that  any  thing  cdn  be  com^ 
pofed  to  be  fpoken^  Jo  perfeSi  as  the 
compofition  of  Demofihenes.  - —  The 
greatejl  part  of  Demofihenes  lofty  as 
he  is  only  read^  Hot  heard. — Prai/e 
of  him  by  his  rii;al  E/chines.^-^f 
the  natural  defers  of  the  bddily  qua-- 
lifications  of  Demofihenes  i-^his  ha^ 
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bit  ififirmjf-rrhis  'uoicc  weak  ;r— and 

bis  articiflqfion  impcrfeii.  —  Of  tf)f 

wonderful  induftry  and  applifation  hy 

rwhich  he  fupplied  thofe  natural  de^ 

foSis  ;—fuch  as  Jhutting  him/elf  up 

fer  months  together  in  a  habitation 

under  ground -^  and  /peaking  nvitb. 

pebbks  in  bis  mouth.— By  thejk  means 

he  overcame  nature^  and  transformed 

kitnjelf  ifito  another  man. — He  could 

not  kave  done  fo^  if  he  bad  not  had 

a  genius  njuhich  led  him  to  the  fiudy 

qf  Rhetoric  in  preference  to  ail  other 

Jiudies.-^Thf  qccafion  upon  which  he 

Jhewed  this  natural  propenfity.'—Of 

the  education  he  had  as  an  orator. ^^ 

He  may  be  faid  to  hanie  been  felf^ 

taughty  —  He  bfgan  the  praiiice  of 

the  arty  not  in  tbefchool  cf  declam^^ 

tiotty  but  with  real  bufinefs : — ^Did 

not  attend  ifocrates  but  Jfaeus ;  and 

fiudted  Thucydides. — The  befi  leffon 

of  alU  be  got  from  a  player.  -?--•  To 

pra^ice  what  he  had  learned  from 

I     hintt  he  fbut  bimfey  up  in  a  fubter^ 
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raneous  habitation^-^Jluditd  fhere  the 
melody  and  rhythm  of  fpeech^^^and 
to  compofe  in  periods.  -  329 

If..  The  Matter  tnoft  valuable  in  every 

good  nvriting. — This  holds  particu^ 
larly  of  the  orations  of  Detnqfihenes. 
^JVe  cannot  judge  rightly  of  thefe 
orations^  ^without  knoiving  the  poli^ 
tical  conduSi  of  Demqflhenes^  and  the 

fiat e  of  Athens  at  that  time. — Of  the 
original  government  of  Athens  ;— 

firfl  monarchical^  then  arifiocratical^ 
and  at  lafi  entirely  popular. — T^he 
council  there  did  not  controul  the  pea- 
ple^  any  more  than  the  Senate  in 
Rome. — Of  the  charaBer  of  the  -^- 
thenians :  —  A  noble^  magnanimous ^ 
difinterefted  people  ;-^zn  later  times 
the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the  Per^ 

fans  ;-^fhtwed  their  great  temper 
and  moderation^  as  ivell  as  heroic 
bravery. — The  people  of  Athens  cor^ 
rupted  by  v^ealth  and  luxury  :—They 
defred  to  live  an  eafy  and  indolent 
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life  at  the  public  expence. — This  in-- 
dul^ence  firfl  given  them  by  Pericles^  . 
nvho  introduced  the  theatrical  fnoney^ 
nvhicb  every  citizen  received. — After 
that^  under  different  pretences^  the 
^whole  money  \of  their  treqfury  nvas 
given  to  the  people ;  and,  in  the  time 
of  Demojlheneis  the  vuhole  expence  of 
the  Jlate  nvas  defrayed  by  the  richer 
citizens.  —  The  confequence  of  this 
mifufe  of  public  money,  was  to  make 
the  people  effeminate  and  indolent ;— • 
did  not  fight  themfelves,  but  employ^ 
ed  mercenaries,  whom  they  did  not 
payr-^T!hefe,  therefore,  did  no  good  \ 
for  vohich  they  blamed  their  comman^ 
ders: — Butfiill  they  vuere  a  very  in- 
telligent and  clever  people^^Of  the 
Jlate  of  affairs  in  Greece,  —  partis 
cularly  of  the  Lacedemonians,  The^- 
bans,  and  Athenians. — In  the  dijlraii^ 
edfiate  of  Greece^  Philip  of  Mace^- 
don  appeared.^^A  hi/lory  of  his  fa-- 
mily,^^rf  himfelf,  and  his  educatiot^ 
itnder  Epaminondas. — Of  the  prggrcff^ 
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of  hu  armsy-^jirft  in  7hracey^$hen 
in  Tbejafyy-'^tben  in  the  wars  with 
the  Pbociansy  whom  ht  utUrfy  de^ 
Jinyedy — then  with  the  Locriansi 
andy  laji  of  all^  with  the  Athenian^ 
and  Thebansj  and  their  allies^  ivhom 
fje  utterly  defeated  in  the  great  kat^ 
tie  of  Cbaeronaea^'-^He  wa^  affiled 
in  thofe  operatim^  by  Perfons  "whom 
he  had  in  his  fay  in  thefeveralftates 
of  Greece.^^In  the  keginmng  rf  thejc 
conquejis  of  Philips  Demofthenes  ap^ 

feared. The  difirafted  Jiate    of 

Qreece  thcn^  there  being  no  people  tf- 
piong  them  who  were  Ifaders.r^lk 
this^ate  of  Greece^  Demqflhenes  tf^- 
ed  the  great tji  part  that  ever  was 
aSled  in  the  political  line.^^The  ivon^ 
derful  influence  of  his  councils^  and 
his  eloquence  upon  the  Thebans^  nvhen 
he  perfuaded  them  to  join  the  Athe^ 
pians  againft  Philips  which  put  him 
to  a  flmd. — /«  the  decifive  battle  of 
tlhaeronaea^  his  beha^oiour^  as  afoU 
^i§r^  ^ot/q  bad  as  reprefented  byfota^ 
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autbors^^^ttady  oHdJirm  in  opptifin^ 
the  MacedMtan  ptytvcr.^-^Ncver  t9ok 
tMney  /rem  tbi  Macedmiatif^  as  o^ 
ther  dimagoguti  did  ;  ^^^  firmed  a 
great  cm^dtracy  and  great  army  a* 
gainft  Philip  ;^ In  forming  this  con^ 
Jtdtracy^  be  had-  more  liifficuities  tti 
Jlrvggie  with  at  home  than  abroad. 
"^He  bad  thrte  paffions  cf  the  Atbe^ 
niams  to  combat  %uith ;  tbeer  Jove  of 
pteiffiire  and  eaft^  their  l^fve  i^  money ^ 
and   their  vanity.  -^  Their    vanity 
much  fiattered  by  their  demagogues 
---^Dentofthenes  rather  ahufed  them 
than  flattered  them  i^^His  Philippics 
mthrr  an  invedive  againft  the  peo^ 
pie  if  Athens  than  againfi  Philips 
'ouhom  he  ptaifes  for  his  bfMjery  and 
contempt  tf  danger. ^^^othing  but  d   ^ 
nobk  masdy  fpint^  as  well  as  great 
elofuencej  could  have  perjkaded  tht 
people  of  Mhens  to  engage  in  fuch  a 
ivar  agak^  Philip.'^He  encour4iges 
the  Athemans^  by  tilling  them^  that 
tfthsy  "willyet  do  what  is  rights  alt 
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nvill  be  'well  \—alfo  by  Jhenvtng  them 
that   Philip  ^was  not  invincible.^ 
What  dijiingui/hes  chiefly  the  matter 
of  Demqfthenes  from  that  of  any  other 
orator^  is  his  infifting  fo  much  upon  the 
topic  of  the  pulchrum  and  honeftum : 
"^Examples  of  this. -^^Learned  this 
in  the  fchool  of  Plato^ — and  by  imp- 
tating  Pericles^  who  had  been  the 
fcholar  of  Anaxagoras. — There  can  be 
nothing  perfeSi  in  the  arts  ivithout 
philofophy. — Of  Demoflhenes*  s  Jkill  in 
mixing-together  the  topic  of  the  pof-, 
fible,  the  profitable)  and  the  honour- 
able.— ^The  difference  bet^wixt  the 
rhetorical  and  the  didaStic  flile  in 
that  refpeB.-^One  great  difference 
betwixt  Demqfthenes  and  Cicero  ai  to 
the    matter.  •!—  Demofthenes    never 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  his  orations^  ex-- 
cept  when  it  is  abfolutely  n^ejfary^ 
as  in  the  cafe  of  the  oration  De  Cor- 
ona.— Cicero  introduces  himfelf  very 
4ften  into  his  orations^  even  in  pri* 
If  ate  caufes.^Modefty  qffeiied  by  Ci^ 
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cero^  a  Jure  fign  of  the  greateji  va- 
nity ^--^A  great  arti/t^  fucb  as  De^ 
mofihenes^  can  never  befatisfied  with 
his  own  performance.  -  3401 

3.  Stile  divided  into  the  nvords  and  the 
itompafition  of  the  words. — The  words 
ornamented  by  Tropes,,  comppfition  by 
Figures.  Thejlile  of  Demofthenes  Jim-> 
pie  'with  refpeii  to  the  voords ;  but 
the  compoJitionarttfiiiaL^^He  exceil^ 
ed  in  two  fiiles  diametrically  oppoftte 
to  one  another^  the  plain  and  ftmple^ 
the  artificial  and  elaborate. — Of  his 
excellence  inthefirji^  hisfpeech  againft 
Olympiodorus  is  a  proof. — The  diffi^ 
culty  of  excelling  in  that  compofition. 
^^Theflile  of  his  public  orations  per^ 
feUly  different. — This  artificial  flilc 
not  the  fiile  of  converfation^  nor  of  the 
decrees  qfthefenate  and  people^ — It  is 
made  hy  figures  of  compofition^  not  by 
met  aphoricalor  poetical  words. -^Thefe 
Figures  of  three  kinds ^  the  Figures  of 
Jhefjfntax^  of  the  fenfe^  and  of  the 
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found.^^The  Figures  of  fpttax  very 
few  in  Demosthenes.-^His  Figures  txf 
thtfenps  notfucb  m  Cicero  M/es.^^N6t 
fo  immoderate  in  his  ufe  oj  Figures  if 
the  found  as  Ifocrates  is. — Figures  of 
found  are  produced  hy  a  ccrtsmt  fimi^ 
larity  of  founds  nvhich  firikes  the  core 
miJThe  Halicarnqffian  mentions  fsvt^ 
rai  of  them^  among  others  Ailtitfaefis, 
a  figure  aif^  of  tbejenfe.  ^Of  the  pt- 
culiarities  of  Demofihenes's  fiiU  :-^ 
Firfty^  the  arrangement  of  the  ^ords^ 
^^Tfoat  in  his  public  orations  H^erf 
dif^rent  from  the  ftile  of  Lyfi&s^  0r 
his  O'wnfiiie  in  private  caufes.-^Esc^ 
arHptts  of  tip  inverfton  of  the  natural 
order. ^^^hevtm  that  this  may  be  done 
infome  degree  in  Engii/h^ — This  ar- 
tificial co^ofition  makes  the  flik  of 
Demofthenes  ^fcure  to  one  who  is  tmt 
agmd  Ottek  fcholar.^^Dr  J^hnfinis 
judgment  ^  the  fiile  of  Dcmo/ihenes. 
"^it  could  not  be  ofifcure  to  the  people 
of  Athcns^-^Whercin  the  orifice  of 
tins  corttpffitkn  confifls.*^  Emampit 
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ofk^  tvifh  a  fcrreSiion  of  the  text.^^ 
The  ufe  rf  aecustoming  «i/x  /elf  to 
fuch  a  eompoJition.'^Anothir  peculi^ 
arity  cf  Demosthenes* s  stile  is  Hyper^ 
batons  and  Parentbefes.-^This  makes 
fhe  i'won/ii  or  denfity  ^  his  stile.^^ 
Another  pefuliarity  of  b$s  stile  is  the 
rotindfufs  or  compaSintfs  if  his  pe^ 
riods,'^^ A  period  must  han/e  a  begins 
^ing  and  an  end^  of  nvbich  the  con* 
jneHion  must  be  perceptibly^  and  marh 
ed  by  the  voice  in  reading  or  fpeak^ 
ing.  —  Of  that  figure  rf  the  found 
fwhich  confists  of  like  endings ^-^This 
an  ornament  of  the  profe  stile  among 
the  antients^  as  well  as  of  modern 
poetry.^Several  examples  of  it  from 
ffocrates.^Tbe  difference  betwixt  it 
and  nvhat  is  called  the  yraporofActatAi 
Of  the  fimilarity  of  the  compofition 
or  strufiure  of  periods. ^This  figure 
pf  found  alfo  much  too  frequent  in  /- 
focrates. — jfocratcs  conclndes  his  pe- 
riods too  frequently  with  a  verb^^ 
This  a  general  fraiiice  among  tf>e 
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Latin  writers. •-^Some  apology  to  be 
made  Jor  hoth.-^CompariJon  oj  the 
Jtile  of  Plato  nvith  that  of  Demofl^ 
benes. — IJocrates  alfo  a^ioided  Jiudi^ 
oujly  the  concourfe  of  'uowels  gaping 
upon  one  another. — Plutarch^ s  account 
of  his  Jltle. — Such  a  /ttle  nvas  very 
fuitable  to  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the 
^writer. — Demqfthenesjlidied  the  mu^ 
ftc  of  his  language^  and  made  of  it 
a  noble  melody  and  dignified  rhythm^ 
ivith  fuitable  variety. — J  he  variety 
of  Demosthenes* s  stile ^  the  most  dis* 
tinguijhing  chara^eristic  of  it. — In 
this  he  excells  all  other  authors.--^ 
Demosthenes  to  be  conftdered  not  as  a 
writer  only  of  orations^  but  as  a 
Jpeaker. — He  studied  a^ion  and  pro^ 
nunciation  very  much^  and  excelled  in 
it  mote  than  in  any  other  art. — The 
beauty  of  his  orations  pronounced  by 
himfelfnot  to  be  conceived  by  us. — 
What  is  come  down  to  us  of  Demost^ 
heties^  only  the  li/elefs  carcafs  of  his 
(irations.'^Thqfe  only  orators^  who 
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Jpeak  their  orations. — //  does  not  ap^ 
pear  that  Cicero  excelled  in  a£lion.—^ 
As  to  the  compofition  of  Cicero^  it 
does  not  deferve  the  character  nvhich 
^intilian  gives  of  Demosthenes* s. 
fompojition.  ^— He  imitated  Jfocrates 
more  than  Demosthenes^  particularly 
in  the  figures  of  the  found. — Exam--  . 
pies  of  that. — ^intilian  prefers  him 
to  Demosthenes.— It  became  a  piece 
of  national  vanity  among  the  Romans^ 
to  prefer  their  oivn  ^writers  to  the 
Greeks. — But  this  ivas  not  the  cafe 
in  the  days  of  Cicero. — T^he  critics  of 
that  time  difapproved  of  his  stile      39 1 

4.  Lord  Mansfield's  oration  pronounced 
at  Oxford  upon  thefubje^  of  Demost^ 
henessfpeech^  De  Corona.— 7  he  greats 

'  er  part  of  it  lost  by  the  fire  nvhicb 
burnt  his  houfefome  years  ago. — The 
whole  of  what  remains  not  tranflated 
from  the  Latin,  but  only  fome  obfer^ 
vations  made  upon  it. — First  ob/er-^ 
vation  isy  That  Demosthenes  inftsts 
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more  upon  the  topic  of.  the  Pulchrum 
and  Honeftum,  than  any  other  orator. 
-^This  obfervation  made  alfo  by  Pa^ 

.  netius  the  philofopher. -^^Demosthenes 
learned  this  in  the  groves  of  the  aca^ 
demy. — //  ivas  particularly  necejfary 
that  he  Jhould  infist  upon  it  in  this 
oration^  anU  it  ivas  the  only  ivay  he 
could  reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the 
meafures  he  had  advifedr^He  fwears^ 
that  they  did  not  err^  that  famous 
oathy  by  the  manes  of  thofe  that  fell 
at  Marathon^  Salamis  and  Plataeae. 
— The  people  to  be  admired  nvho  lif^  . 
tened  tofuch  a  topic  of  perfuafion^  as 
ivellas  the  orator  nvho  ufed  it.— The 
charaSler  of  the  people  of  Athens  at 
that  time^  compared  ivith  their  cha^ 
raiier  in  later  times. — What  Livy 

fays  of  them  thenr^2d  Obfervation 
of  Lord  Mansfield^  that  Demosthe* 
nes  has  neceffarily  introduced  the 
praife  ofhimfelf^  and  vjith  it  conne Sl- 
ed the  praife  of  the  Athenians^  fo 
that  he  could  not  have  made  a  de^ 
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fence^  that  must  have  been  better  r^- 
cevued  by  the  people. — ^d  Ohferva^ 
tion  of  Lord  Mansfield^  That  De- 
mosthenes has  concealed  the  orator 
under  the  form  of  a  history^  in  which 
he  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  lofs 
of  the  liberties  of  Greece^  by  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  the  Daemagogues^  fucb  as 
^chines,  in  the  feveral  ftates  of 
Greece. ^This  hiftory  otherwife  very 
curious  and  infiru^ive.  — Lord  Mans- 
field's obfervation  upon  the  ftile  of  De^ 
mofihenes. — 27?^/  it  is  as  excellent  as 
the  matter^  but  appears  not  at  all 
elaborate^  and  draivs  the  attention  of 
the  reader^  not  to  the  ivordsj  but  to 
the  matter. ^This  the  great e /I  praife 
of  fiile. — He  excels  in  concealing  the 
art  vohich  he  befloivs  upon  his  voords. 
^^This  art^  as  he  praiitfed  it,  *was 
nvonderfuL — But  the  generality  of 
readers  fo  carried  avuay  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter^  as  not  to  perceive 
it ; — but  it  is  perceived  by  the  learn- 
ed critic.  —  JEf chines  acknovoledged 
his  excellence  in  compofition. — He  a- 
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bounds  ivith  Parenthefts^  'which  are 
a  great  beauty  in  a  Jltle  that  is  to  be 
Jpoken: — But   the    pronunciation    of 
Parent hefes   mujt   be  good'\—if  fo^ 
they  convey  the  meaning  more  forci'- 
bly  than  if  they  ivere  conne^ed  ivith 
the  reji  of  the  fentence.—Lord  Mans^ 
field  prefers  the  file  of  Demofthenes 
to  Cicero  s.— If  his  difcourfe  had  been 
continued^  he  nvould  have  given  ex'- 
amples  of  the  puerilis  fucus  of  the  file 
of  Cicero. — One  given  by  the  author^ 
nvhere  tnvo  poffages  from  Demofhe* 
nes  and  Cicero^  containing  the  fame 
thought^  are  compared, — The  voords 
both  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  given. 
— Of  the  ufe  my  Lord  Mansfield  has 
made  of  his  eloquence^  formed   upon 
the   model  of  Demosthenes  ;  —  has 
made  one  ufe  of  it  very  fuit able  to  the 
office  of  a  judge. — Cgnclufton  of  the 
volume^  ivith  an  addrefs  to  my  Lord 
Mansfield^    exhorting    him    to   bear 
ivith  patience  the  infirmities  of  old 
agey    comforting   himfdf  ivith   the 
thoughts  of  a  lijefo  ivellfpent.        456 
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THIS  great  work,  which  I  have  under-, 
taken,  and  which  is  now  drawing  to- 
wards a  conclufipn,  I  fhould  have  thought 
very  imperfedl,  if,  after  giving  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  language,  and  explaining 
the  nature  of  it,  with  refped  both  to  its 
matter  and  form,  and  compared  together 
diflferent  languages,  (hewing  in  what  they  fe- 
verally  excelled  or  were  defedive,  I  had  faid 
nothing  of  ftile  and  cotnpofitiori,  by  which 
language  produces  its  efFed,  and  anfwers 
the  purpofes  intended  by  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  my  third  volume,  treated  of  ftile 
in  general;* and  explained  fome  general 
charaders  of  it,  fuch  as  the  the  aujiere^  the 
florid^  the  fuhlmey  the  ^witty^  and  the  hu^ 
morous.  In.  my  fourth  volume  I  have 
Vol.  VI.  A 
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been  more  particular,  and  divided  ftilc,  ac- 
cording to  the  fubjefts  of  which  it  treats^ 
into  fix  different  kinds ;  the  epiftolary,  the 
dialogue,  the  hiftorical  ftile,  the  didaQic,the 
rhetorical,  and,  laftly,  the  poetical*.  In 
that  volume,  and  the  fifth,  I  have  treated 
of  the  firft  four  kinds  of  ftile,  and  I  *am 
now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  two  laft,  namely, 
the  rhetorical  and  poetical,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  ftile  is  moft  confpicuous,  and 
produces  the  greateft  effedt. 

In  treating  of  thefe  arts,  I  fliall  follow 
the  fame  method  that  1  have  followed  in 
treating  of  the  grammatical  part  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  other  kinds  of  ftile  of 
which  I  have  fpoken.  As  I  have  not 
written  a  formal  treatife  upon  thofe  other 
ftiles,  fo  I  do  not  propofe  to  write  one 
upon  rhetoric ;  but  only  to  give  the 
philofophical  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded :  For  I  cannot  feparate  phi- 
lofophy  from  any  art  or  fcience,  as  I 
think  the    principles   of    none   of   them 

♦  Vol.  4.  book  2;  cap.  6.  in  the  beginning. 
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can  be  perfedly  underftood  without  phi- 
lofophy  ;  nor  without  philofophy  can  tiiey 
ever  be  brought  to  any  great  degree  of  per- 
fedlion  ;  and,  among  other  arts,  Horace 
has  told  us,  that  the  writing  art  is  founded 
upon  philofophy-— 

Scribendi  rcft^  fapcrc  eft  et  principium  ct  fons. 
Rem  tibi  Socratic*  poterunt  oftendcre  chartse. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Ariftotle  has  treated 
of  thefe  arts  ;  and  in  this  refpeft,  his  three 
books  of  rhetoric,  and  his  fingle  book  of 
poetry,  mutilated  as  it  is,  and  little  better 
than  a  fragment,  are  of  very  great  value  *. 
Following,  therefore,  his  footfteps,  and 
making  the  beft  ufe  I  can  of  the  lights  he 
has  thrown  upon  the  fubjed,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  explain  the  nature,  and  fliew  the 
proper  ufe  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 

1  begin  with  rhetoric,  the  moft  ancient 
art  of  the  two,  and  of  the  greateft  utility. 
It  is  coeval  with  civil  fociety  and  govern- 
ment ;  for,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  go- 


*  See  opon  his  rhetoric  and  poetry,  vol  5.  p.  402. 
and  403. 
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vernment  was  carried  on  by  public  fpeak- 
ing,  as  governments  of  fingle  rhen,  by  ar-* 
bitrary  will,  were  not  then  known;  For 
though,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  there 
were  men  of  fuperior  abilities,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  and  who  therefore  were 
deftined  by  God  and  nature  to  govern  their 
fellow- creatures,  it  was  by  council  and 
perfuafion  that  they  governed ;  nor  indeed 
could  they  govern  otherwife  in  thofe  early 
ages.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  among 
all  the  barbarous  nations,  which  have  any 
kind  of  eftablifhed  government,  public 
fpeaking  is  very  much  pradlifed,  and  is 
really  an  art.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  among  whom  a 
chief,  though  he  may  be  very  eminent  in 
war,  is  not  regarded,  if  he  cannot  fpeak : 
And  among  the  New  Zealanders,  though 
not  near  fo  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life 
as  the  Indians  of  North  America,  rhetoric 
is  pradifed  ;  for  I  was  informed,  by  a  man 
of  very  good  fenfe  and  obfetvation,  who 
accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  the  voyage 
to  New  Zealand,  that  when  we  firft  land-' 
cd  in  the  ifland,  there  came  a  body  of  the 
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natives  to  us,  among  whom  there  was  an 
orator,  who  made  a  fpeech  to  us  of  con(i*« 
derable  length,  in  which,  he  faid,  there  was 
more  expreflion  by  the  voice,  the  look, 
and  the  geftures  of  the  fpeaker,  than  ever 
he  had  feen  or  heard  of ;  fo  that  it  wa» 
evident  that  this  orator  was  a  pradlifed 
fpeaker,  and  who  had  made  a  ftudy  of 
the  art.  And  it  was  fo  among  the 
Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war^ 
when,  as  Homer  tells  us^»  the  two  arts 
that  diftinguifhed.  man  mod,  were  war 
and  eloquence.  Poetry,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  it  may  be  applied  to  ufeful 
purpofes,  is  more  an  art  of  pleafure  than 
of  utility.  It  was  therefore  of  later  inven* 
tion,  even  later  than  mufic,  which  1  hold 
to  have  been  pra£tifed  by  men,  though  no 
doubt  very  rudelyj  before  they  learned  to 
articulate}  and  accordingly  thofe  Indians 

*  Homer,  fpeaking  of  public  dScmhlics,  fays, 

Iliad.  9«  V.  441* 
And  Phoenix  taught  Achilles 

Iliad.  9.  V.  443. 
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of  North  America,  though  they  have  both 
mufic  and  eloquence,  have  not  any  thing 
that  deferves  the  name  of  poetry. 

In  this  intrddudion,  it  is  proper  to  let 
the  reader  know,  that,  as  I  have  learned  my 
philofophy  from  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  fo  I 
have  alfo  learned  any  thing  I  know  of  the 
fine  arts  from  the  fame  authors  ;  and  rhe- 
toric particularly  1  have  learned  from  A- 
riftotle*s  three  books  upon  the  fubjedl. 
Whoever,  therefore,  thinks  that  thofe  arts 
are  fufficiently  taught  in  the  many  modern 
books  written  upon  the  fubjedt,— or  who 
thinks,  that,  by  his  own  genius  and  natural 
parts,  he  can  difcover  every  thing  that  is 
ncceflary  to  be  known  in  them,  needs 
not  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  work;  but 
may  reft  fatisfied  with  his  own  difcoveries, 
or  with  what  he  has  learned  from  modern 
writers. 
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CHAP.      I. 

^bc  common  definition  of  Rhetoric  not  com- 
pleat. — What  is  nvanting  to  it^  added.—-* 
Oyhrvations  upon  the  nature  and  ufe  of 
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rhetoric. — Ofabfolute  neceffity  in  popular 
governments — may  be  either  abu/ed^  or 
fifed  to  good  purpojes^  like  other  arts.. 


THE  word  rhetoric  we  have  taken 
from  the  Latins,  as  the  Latins  took 
it  from  the  Greeks :  For  the  Latins  hav*- 
ing  no  arts,  I  mean  liberal  arts,  of  their 
own,  before  they  became  acquainted  with 
the  Greeks,  and  having  learned  them 
from  the,  Greeks,  they  took  their  names 
from  the  Greek  language:  and  among 
others  they  took  the  name  of  Eloquence, 
and  called  it  Rhetoric.  And  it  was  the 
fame  with  refpeft  to  the  fciences,  which 
they  denominated  by  Greek  words,  fuch 
as  matheftSy  mathematical  ajironomia^  geO'^ 
graphia^  and  even  grammatica ;  and  at 
laft  they  adopted  the  word  philofophia^ 
which  before  they  were  in  ufe  to  ex- 
prefs  by  a  word  of  their  own  growth, 
viz.  fapientia  *  j    fo  that,  though   Cicero 


*  In  the  time  of  Cato  the  cenfor,  the  word  philofo* 
pbia  was  not  uled  in  Rome,  but  in  place  o£  it  fapUntia^ 
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boafts  fo  much  of  the  copioufnefs  of  the 
Latin  language*,  yet  there  was  not  a  word 
in  it  to  denote  even  the  art  he  pradkifed 
bimfelf,  and  which,  in  a  country  of  liber* 
ty,  mud  be  an  art  of  general  ufe^ 


Therefore  Cato  faid,  that  dgrlcUltura  eft  proxima  fas- 
pientiae.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  was  ufed  in  Latin 
earlier  than  the  days  of  Cicero ;  and  even  after  his 
time,  Horace  ufes  the  old  word  fapere^  to  denote  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy,  as  in  the  lines  above  quoted.  And 
here  we  may  obferve  in  paffing,  a  remarkable  diffe« 
rence  between  the  Latin  and  the  Gothici  which  is 
commonly  believed  to  be  a  barbarous  language ;  for 
the  Goths  formed  all  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience 
from  their  own  language,  by  derivation  and  compofi- 
tion.  This,  as  I  have  obfervcd  elfewhere,  (vol.  4.  p. 
1 7 1 .)  is  evident  from  the  Gothic  tranilation  of  the  Gof^ 
pels,  ftill  extant :  And  I  am  well  informed,  that  in  Ice- 
land, where  the  Gothic  is  ftill  preferved  in  the  greateft 
purity,  the  terms  of  art  and  fcience  are  at  this  day 
all  of  their  own  growth, 

*  De  Natura  Deorum^  lib.  f .  cap.  4.  De  Oratore^ 
lib.  2.  cap.  4.  And  in  his  Tufculan  Quefl Ions,  book  2. 
cap.  14.  he  has  an  exclamation  upon  the  fubjeft,  O 
verborum  ineps  interdum^  qutbus  ahundare  te  femper  putai^ 
Graecia  ! — fo  great  was  his  national  vanity.  What  wa» 
his  perfonal  vanity  is  well  known. 

Vol.  VI.  B 
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Rhetoric  is  commonly  defined  the  art  of 
perfuafion  ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  an  art  of 
perfuafion.  But  fomething  more  muft  be 
added  to  the  definition  to  make  it  complete, 
and  to  diftinguifh  rhetoric  from  other  arts, 
which  likewife  perfuade ;  for  a  geometer 
perfuades,  and  in  the  moft  forcible  way 
too,  fo  that  it  is  impoffible  you  can  with- 
hold your  aflent,  yet  he  is  not  a  rhetorician 
or  orator. 

It  fhould  feem,  then,  that  as  both  the 
mathematician  and  orator  perfuade,  it 
muft  be  in  a  different  manner.  And  if  we 
attend,  we  fhall  find  this  difference  betwixt 
the  two,  that  the  geometer,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  perfuades,  teaches  and  in- 
ftruds  ;  for  he  defines  and  divides,  lays 
down  principles  that  are  certain  and  clear, 
and  from  thofe  principles  deduces  confe- 
quences  as  certain  ;  in  fhort,  he  demon'- 
Jlratesy  and  not  only  perfuades  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  fpeaks,  but  gives  him  fcience, 
by  fliewing  him  both  that  the  thing  is,  and 
why  it  is,  and  how  it  cannot  be  otherwife. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orator  perfua;des. 
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bat  he  does  not  teach,  nor  communicate 
any  fciencej  or,  if  he  does  fo,  he  goes 
out  of  the  province  of  rhetoric'  And 
indeed  it  would  be  impoflible  to  com- 
municate fcience  in  a  harrangue,  which 
lafts  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  is  ge- 
nerally addrefled  to  people,  a  great  part 
q{  whom  may  be  fuppofed  not  capable  of 
fcience,  if  they  had  time  and  leifure  to  ap- 
ply to  it.  Befides,  the  fubjed  of  an  ora- 
tion is  commonly  matters  relating  to  civil 
or  political  life,  incapable,  by  their  nature, 
of  being  reduced  to  art  or  fcience,  and  de- 
pending often  upon  future  events,  concern- 
ing which  we  can  only  guefs  or  conjec- 
ture. It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  muft 
add  to  the  common  definition,  and  fay, 
that  rhetoric  is  the  art  of  perfuafion,  with- 
out demonftrating  or  teaching  any  art  or 
fcience  *  ;  and  that  men  may  be  fo  per- 
fuaded,  and  are     moft    commonly  fo,   is 

*  This  is  agreeable  to  Plato's  notion  of  the  art,  {cq 
his  Gorgias,  p.  310,  et  feq,   editio  Ficin.     His  words 

are,   i  pijTe^i*>|  Vj<»,  itq  ia/xi,  xcthi  i'nuift^ye;   ^ta-rtj  fri^fv- 

ruti  aP^Vi  ItiafK^XtKtq  j  that  is,  "  The  rhetor  or  orator 
"  is  an  artificer  of  perfuafion,  which  convinces,  or 
"  makes  believe,  but  does  not  teach." 
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a  fafl:  of  daily  experience.  An  orator, 
therefore,  is  not  obliged  to  be  learn- 
ed in  any  one  art  or  fcience,  as  his  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  perfuade^  without  teaching  or 
demonftrating  any  thing.  .  Nor  muft  it  be 
thought  that  this  definition  implies  any 
pontradidion,  as  if  rhetoric  were  an  art, 
and  yet  without  art ;  for  it  is  only  with- 
out art,  in  fo  far  as  it  may  not  know  the 
particular  art,  if  there  be  any,  to  which 
the  fubjed  it  treats  belongs  ;  but  it  is  an 
art,  in  fo  far  as  it  knows  how  to  perfuade, 
without  the  knowledge  of  that  particular 
^rt. 

Another  difference  between  teaching  and 
rhetoric  is,  with  refpeft  to  the  ftile  or  man- 
ner :  For  an  art  or  fcience  may  be  taught 
by  way  of  dialogue,  or  queftion  and  an- 
fwer,  and  is  beft  taught  in  that  way ; 
whereas  rhetoric  always  ufes  continued  dif- 
courfe,  or  what  we  call  an  oration  or  har- 
rangue,  of  which  the  ftile  and  compofition 
is  very  different  from  that  of  dialogue,  or 
even  of  a  continued  difcourfe  in  which 
fcience  is  delivered.     We  muft  therefore 
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add  ftill  further  to  the  definition  of  rheto- 
ric, and  fay,  That  it  is  the  art  of  perfuafion, 
without  demonftrating  or  teaching,  and  in 
continued  difcourfe,  of  which  the  ftile  is 
diflPerent  from  common  fpeech. 

From  this  definition,  feveral  obfefvations 
'  arife  :  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  appears  to 
be  true  what  Ariftotle  fays  *,  that  rhetoric, 
like  dialedlic,  (a  kindred  art,  of  which  I 
(hall  fpeak  more  hereafter),  has  no  deter- 
minate fubjed,  but  may  be  pradifed  indif- 
ferently upon  all  fubjeds,  though,  as  I  have 
obferved,  the  common  fubje£t  of  it  be  the 
affairs  of  life.  But  there  is  nothing  to  hin- 
der any  matter  of  art  or  fcience  to  be  made 
the  fubjedl  of  an  oration :  But  then  it  mufl: 
be  treated  not  fcientifically,  or  as  an  art,  but 
rhetorically ;  fo  that  it  is  the  manner  of 
treating  the  fi^ibjed,  not  the  fubjeft  itfelf, 
which  conftitutes  the  nature  of  this  art. 

Q^do,  Though  the  fubjeft  be  a  matter  of 
art  or  fcience,  it  is  not  neceffary,  as  I  have 
obferved,  that  the  orator  (hould  underftand 

*  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap,  i. 
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that  art  or  fcience.  And  this  was  the 
great  boaft  of  the  fophifts  of  old,  that 
they  pofleffed  an  art  of  fach  univeifal  ufe, 
that  it  applied  to  all  fubje£ts,  and  enabled 
them  to  talk  more  plaufibly,  upon  any 
matter  pf  art,  than  the  ariift  himfelf,  and 
to  convince  whom  the  artifl  could  not 
convince*. 

But,  3//(?,  This  can  only  be  when  the 
hearers  do  not  underftand  the  art  or 
fcience  ;  for,  if  they  underftand  it,  it  is 
impoffible  that  any  arguments,  ufed  by 
a  perfon  who  does  not  underftand  it,  fliould 
convince  them.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  do  not  underftand  it,  they  will  be 
more  readily  convinced  by  this  artificer  of 
perfuafion,  than  by  any  thing  the  man 
who  underftands  that  art  or  fcience,  but 
not  the  rhetorical  art,  can  fay  to  them. 
What,  therefore,  Plato  iays  of  rhetoric  in 
general,  will  certainly  apply  to  this  cafe;  — 
That  the  orator  not  underftanding,  among 
thofe  who  likewife  do  not  underftand,  will 

*  Plato,  ibid.  p.  313. 
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ipeak  more  perAiafively  than  he  who  un- 
derftands  *. 


4/^,  It  follows  from  what  is  faid,  that 
as  rhetoric  does  not  require  any  fcientific 
khowledge  of  the  fubjedt  of  which  it 
treats^  and  fpeaks  to  people  who  have  not 
that  knowledge  neither,  it  may  pcrfuade 
what  is  falfe  a&  well  as  what  is  true ;  fo 
that  truth  and  falfehood  appear  to  be  in- 
different fo  this  art,  as  well  as  the  fubjedl 
of  which  it  treats.  The  profeffion,  there- 
fore, of  Gorgias  the  fophift,  that  he  could 
make  the  worfe  reafon  appear  the  better, 
though  it  was  thought  a  very  impudent 
profeffion,  was  nothing  more  th?in  profef- 
ling  that  he  underftood  the  rhetorical  art, 
and  could  make  that  ufe  of  it  if  he  would. 

And,  laftly,  from  all  that  has  been  faid, 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  moft  dangerous  art, 
of  which  the  worft  ufe  may  be   made; 


*  Plato's  words,  fpeaklng  of  the  orator,  are,  i  ar« 
Hid. 
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and  it  was  therefore  no  wonder  that 
Gorgias^  by  letting  the  full  extent  of  his 
art  be  known,  brought  difgrace  upon  him- 
felf  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  and  up- 
on all  his  brother  fophifts,  and  which  Ari« 
ftophanes,  in  his  comedies,  endeavoured  to 
turn  againft  philofophy  itfelf.  But  I  think 
it  is  true,  what  the  fame  Gorgias  in  Plato 
fays  in  defence  of  his  art,  that  it  holds  of 
all  other  arts  as  well  as  of  rhetoric,  that 
an  ill  ufe  may  be  made  of  them :  And  he 
mentions  the  art  of  boxing  *,  or  fighting 
of  any  kind,  of  which  the  worft  ufe  has 
been  made,  and  is  daily  made.  But,  fays 
he,  a  good  ufe  may  likewife  be  made  of  it ; 
and  the  fame  ufe  may  be  made  of  the  rhe- 
torical art.  And  he  gives  an  inftance  of 
patients,  whom  he  iiimfelf  perfuaded  to 
take  medicines,  or  to  fuflfer  any  operation 
to  be  performed  upon  them,  when  his 
brother,  who  was  a  phyfician,  could  not 
pierfuade  them.  And  the  people  may  be 
confidered  as  fick  or  difeafed  perfons,  that 


*  Plato,  ibid.  p.  312. 
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cannot  be  diredled  by  art  or  fcience,  but 
muft  be  led  by  good .  words  and.  fine 
fpeeches ;  and  therefore,  in  all  cafes  where 
the  people  are  to  be  perfuaded^  the  rheto- 
rical art  appears  to  be  very  ufeful.  And  in 
the  ancient  flates^  particularly  thofe  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  where  not^  only  the 
fate  of  the  nation,  but  the  life  and  fortune 
of.  every  private  man  *,  depended  upon  the 
reiblutiocs  of  the  people,  it  was  of  abfolute 
neceflity ;  fo  that  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that .  it  was  fo  much  cultivated  among 
them.  And  in  the  modern  popular  go- 
vernments, it  muft  likewife  be  of  great  in- 
fluencCi  and  the  greater,  the  lefs  corrupt 
thefe  governments  are  :  For  of  a  popular 

•  Tl|i»  was  the  confequence  of  their  courts  of  juf- 
tice  being  fo  popular,  as  to  confift  fometimes  of  a 
thoufand  perfons,  which  was  the  cafe  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  Athens,  and  thefe  draughted  out  of  the  bo« 
dy  of  the  people  by  lot.  It  may  be  obferved  in  paf- 
fing,  that  all  the  courts  in  this  country,  and  in  all  the 
other  feudal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  were,  in  antient 
ttmes^  likewife  popular,  coniifting  of  all  the  pares  cu* 
rkfy  or  vaflals  of  the  king  or  lord. 

Vol.  VI.  C 
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afTembly^  there  are  only  two  thing$  which 
can  determine  the  refolutionS|  eloquence^ 
and  faction  or  corruption.  It  is  in  vain^ 
therefore  to  inveigh  againft  eloquence,  as 
Piato  does,  reprefenting  .it  not  as  an  art, 
but  rather  as  a  thing  of  experience  and 
obfervation,  wbofe  objedl  is  what  is  plea- 
fant,  not  what  is  good,  being  with  refpeft 
to  the  mind  what  cookery  is  with  refpedt 
to  the  body  ;  for  it  was  of  ^neceflary  ufe 
in  his  time,  and  dill  is  in  all  free  govern- 
ments :  And  though  no  doubt  a  bad  ufe 
may  be  made  of  it  ^  well  as  a  good,  that 
is  what  it  has  in  common  with  all  other 
arts.  In  the  hands  of  a  wicked  man,  it  i^ 
indeed  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  inftru- 
ments  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  a  certain  h&^ 
that  almoft  all  the  republican  daces  of^ 
Greece  were  ruined  by  the  corruption  and 
venality  of  their  demagogues  ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  wife  and  good  man  *,  it  may  be. 

•  It  may  be  obferved,  that  Gorgias  in  Plato  run? 
himfelf  into  a  contradiAion,  and  is  filencedi  by  admit- 
ting two  thingSj  neither  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
admitted  ;  ijl^  That  an  orator  ihould  know  what 
julVice  iS)  which,  if  he  did  not  know  befor^,  Gorgia^ 
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and  often  has  been,  produdive  of  the 
greateft  good.  Nor  fhould  it  difparage  the 
art  fo  much,  as  at  firft  fight  it  may  feem, 
that  by  its  nature  it  may  be  employed  to 
maintain  falfehood  as  well  as  truth ;  for 
even  that  may  not  be  a  bad  ufe  of  it,  be«- 
caufe  it  is  fometiines  as  neceifary  to  deceive 


profedei  td  teach.  /iHy^  Tkat  lie  who  kdows  juflite 
is  joft»  that  is,  praftices  juftice.  For  by  thefe  two  ad* 
nxiiSons  he  contradi£b  what  he  had  faid  before,  that 
tin  orator  might  make  a  bad  ufe  of  his  art,  for  which 
lie  that  taught  him  the  art  is  not  anfwerable.  Ibid. 
1^.  3t2,  and  314.  The  firft  of  thefe,  erroneous  admif- 
fions  is  obferved  by  Poltis,  the  friend  of  Gorgias, 
who  fays,  that  Gorgios  made  it  through  ihame,  be« 
Uufe  he  would  not  admit  that  a  man,  poflefled  of  hit 
art,  <lid  not  know  what  juftice  was ;  or  that  be  did 
liot  teach  it  at  the  fame  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric. 
Ibidy  p.  315.  But  the  other,  Which  is  as  much  a  pa- 
nlogifm,  is  not  obferved.  It  is  with  this  attention 
that  we  ought  to  examine  many  of  the  reafonings 
which  Plato  puts  into  the  mouth  even  of  Socrates,  and 
to  diftinguifli  betwixt  fuch  as  he  ufes  for  the  inftruc* 
tion  of  his  followers^  like  thofe  in  the  books  De  Re- 
publica  and  De  Legibus,  and  fuch  as  he  ufes  againft 
the  Sophifts,  as  in  this  cafe  agaiiift  Gorgias,  which 
are  often  not  conclufive,  but  ferve  the  purpofe  oi  con* 
futing  the  Sophift* 
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the  people  for  their  good,  as  to  deceive 
children,  fick  perfonss  orthofe  that  sfre'dl^ 
ordered  in  their  fenffcs.  Ariftotle  therefore, 
I  think,  did  nothing  unworthy  of  a  philo- 
fopher,  when  he  wrote  a  fyftem  of  rheto- 
ric ;  for  as  it  is  an  inftrument  that  will 
certainly  be  ufed  by  the  bad,  the  good 
muft  be  armed  in  the  fame  way,  othetwife 
the  match  will  not  be  equaU  And  though 
it  may  be  faid,  as  it  was  by  fome  of  the 
antient  philofophers,  that  it  was  no  art  or 
fcience,  but  a  thing  only  of  obfe^vation 
and  experience,  and  that  an  orator  was 
no  better  than  a  mere  empyric;  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  will  be  better 
pradifed  by  certain  rules  and  obferva- 
tions,  colleded  and  digefted,  than  without 
rule :  For  even  cookery,  to  ufe  Plato's 
comparifon,  is  better  pradifed  by  a  book 
of  receipts,  than  at  random  jmd  by  mere 
guefs  and  conje&ure. 
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C    H    A    P.        II. 

Of  the  importance  of  fihctoric^it  perjuada 

not  by  words  onfy^  but  by  arguments.*^ 

Thefc  arguments  of  three  kinds^    viz. 

arguments  from  the  perjbn  of,  tbefpeaker^ 

from  the  perjbns  to  whom  he  fpeaksy  and^ 

lafily,  from  thefubjeii  itfelf^This  kft 

kind  admits  of  a  fubdivifion  j  for  the  ar* 

guments  may  be  only  applicable  to  that 

fuljeSi^  or  they  may  be  applicable  to  many 

other s.'^^Thefe  of  the  dialeSiical  kind^ 

and  may  prove  both  n^ays^-^^f  the  divi^ 

fon  of  Rhetoric y  according  to  its  fubjeil^ 

into  the  Deliberative^  Judicial^  and  Epi^ 

deitic. 


FROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  appears,  that  the 
ancient  Sopbifts  did  not  much  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  their  art,  when  they  re- 
prefented  it  to  be  of*  fuch  extent,  as  to 
comprehend,  in  fome  fort,  every  other  art^ 
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and  the  orator  to  triumph  over  all  other  at* 
tifts,  at  leaft  in  the  qpiniod  of  (he  people  $ 
nor  do  I  think  it  undeferving  of  the  magni- 
ficent title  which  Cicero  gives  it,  of  ^en  of 
Arts»  It  remains  now  to  be  inquired,  Itf 
what  means  it  performs  fuch  wonder^* 

'  And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  muft  be  obvi- 
ous, that  it  is  not  by  founds  only,  or  by 
mere  words,  that  it  produces  fuch  fiflfeds  j 
for  though  thefe  no  doubt  have  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  people,  yet  they  muft 
neceflarily,  for  that  purpofe,  have  fome 
meaning ;  becaufe  it  is  true  what  Cicero 
fays,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  people. 
Nihil  tarn  furiofum  efi  guam   verborum^ 
'ud  optimoruntf  inanis  fonitus^  mlla  fub~ 
jeSia  fententia  aut  fcientia.     It  is  therefore 
not  ftile  and  compofition  only,  that  will 
convince  even  the  people ;  but  it  is  argu- 
ment chiefly,  of  one  kind  Or  another: 
And  for  that  reafon  I  begin,  following  the 
example  of  Ariftotle,  with  the  arguments 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  as  being  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  art  j   after  which  I  will 
fpeak  of  the  ftilc. 
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As  there  is  no  author  more  accurate  in- 
his  divifions  than  Ariftotle,  I  will  adopt  thp 
divifion  h^  has  given  of  ihetorical  argur 
ments  into  three  heads.  They  are  all^  fays 
he,  drawn  either  from  the  perfon  of  the 
fpeaker,  from  the  perfons  of  the  hearers, 
or  from  the  fubjed  itfelf ;  for  no  argu- 
ment can  be  conceived  that  is  not  from 
one  or  other  of  thefe  topics.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  two  firft  kind  are  clearly  rhe-p 
toxical,  hot  belonging  to  any  particular  art 
Of  fcience.  But  with  refpedl  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  third  kind  we  muft  make  a 
diftindion :  For  fome  of  them  may  be 
drawn  immediately  and  diredly  from  the 
fubjedy  being  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  that  fubjed ;  and  if  the 
fubjed  be  a  matter  of.  art  or  fcience,  fuch 
arguments  will  not  be  rhetorical,  but  belong- 
ing to  that  art  or  fcience :  And  iq  fome  cafes 
they  may  be  demonllrative  ;  nor  is  there 
aay  thing  to  hinder  the  orator  to  ufe  argu- 
ments of  that  kind}  if  they  be  fuited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  people,  which  fome  things 
in  morals  and  politics  are  when  well  ex- 
pl^ned.    The  other  kinds  are  jgeneral,  anc| 
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belonging  to  many  other  fubjeds;  and 
fbch  arguments  are  all  of  the  rhetorical  or 
diale£kic  kind.  For  with  refjpe6t  to  fuch 
arguments,  there  is  no  difference  in  fub- 
llfance  betwixt  rhetoric  and  diale£lic,  but 
only  in  the  flile  and^manner,  as  fhall  be 
afterwards  more  fully  explained.  And 
this  fort  of  argume'ntation  is  particularly  to 
be  attended  tO|  becaufe  it  explains  what 
hitherto  muft,  have  appeared  inexplicable 
to  many  readers — How  the  rhetorical  art 
can  enable  a  fnan  to  argue  upon  a  fubje€l;, 
even  though  it  be  a  matter  of  art  or  fai- 
ence, which  he' has  never  learned,  ai^  of 
which,  ponfequently^  he  fan,havc  pp  pi|r- 
ticular  knowledge^  and  this  top  more  plau^ 
fibly,  if  he  fpeak  to  the  people,  than  even 
the  artift  or  man  of .  fcience  himfelf,  who 
ha?  not  (ludied  or  pra£fcife4  the.  rheto^ 
rical  art.  What. makes  this  thing  the  fSpore. 
furprifrng  is^  that  all  reafonings,  as  wel)  as. 
the  dialectical  and  rhetoriciJj.Oiufl  be  from 
general  propofitions.  But  what  mdkes 
the  difference  is,  that  the  argtaments  ufed 
in  particular  arts  and  fciences  are  drawn 
from    general    propolitions  indeed^    bi^t 
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i^hich  apply  only  to  that  particular  art  or 
fcience ;  whereas  the  propofitions,  from 
which  dialedic  aad  rhetoric  argue,  apply  to 
many  different  fubjeds.  And  another  diffe- 
rence is,  that  the  propofitions,  from  which 
we  infer  the  concl^fions  in  particular  arts 
and  fciences,  muft  be  felf- evident  truths,  or 
truths  demonftrated :  Whereas  the  princi* 
pies,  from  which  the  rhetorician  argues,  arc 
neither  felf- evident  nor  demonftrated  pro- 
pofitions,. but  fuch  as  are  generally  admitted 
to  be  true,  by  thofe  to  whom  the  orator 
addreffes  himfelf.  Arguments  of  this  kind 
are  the  only  argunwnts  that  can  be  proper- 
ly ufed  with  men  who  are  not  fuppofed 
to  undeiftand  any  art  or  fcience}  and 
therefore  it  was  in  this  way,  chiefly,  that 
theSophifts  of  old,  and  the  orators,  argued. 
But,  though  the  pradice  was  univerfal,  it 
was  not  reduced  to  any  art  or  method,  till 
Ariftotle,  to  whom  arts,  as  well  as  philofo- 
phy,  has  been  fo  much  obliged,  compofed 
his  books  of  Topics,  which  contain  thofe 
general  propofitions,  applicable  to  fo  many 
fubjcds,  from  which  the  Sophifts  and  ora- 
VoL.  VI.  D 
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tors  drew  their  arguments :  And .  the  name 
of  Topics  was  given  to  the  work,  becaufe 
it  was  the  place  or  feat  of  argumcnt8,7^^rj 
argumentorum^  as  Cicero  has  explained  the 
word.  But  although  the  Sophifts  of  old, 
and  many  of  the  orators,  made  a  very  bad 
ufe  of  thofe  topics,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe 
that  Ariftotle,  when  he  wrote  this  book, 
meant  to  form  an  art  of  fophiftry  or  de- 
ceit, which  would  have  been  unworthy  of 
a  philofopher  :  But  he  infifts,  that  from 
the  propofitions  laid  down  in  the  Topics, 
thofe  who  ufe  them  ftiould  argue  fairly, 
and  not  infer  conclufions  which  the  premi- 
fes  do  not  warrant.  Upon  this  fubjed  I 
have  faid  a  good  deal  more  in  the  firft  vo- 
lume of  Ancient  Metaphyfics  *,  and  have 
illuftrated  what  I  have  faid  by  examples, 
in  one  of  which  Ariftotle  fliews,  that  an 
argument,  drawn  from  a  certain  topic,  was 
fo  far  from  being  conclufiye,  that  the  cork*- 
trary  might  be  inferred  from  itr 


*  Book  5 .  chap.  4.  p.  40J. 
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Having  thus  (hewn  what  the  end  pro- 
pofed  by  rhetoric  is,  of  what  kind  the  ar- 
guments it  ufes  are,  and  from  what  fources 
thofe  arguments  are  diawn,  it  remains 
only,  in  order  to  give  a  general  view  of 
the  nature  of  this  art,  that  1  (hould  give 
fome  account  of  the  fubjeds  upon  which 
it  is  employed.  And  firft,  it  is  employed 
in  matters  of  deliberation  to  perfuade  thofe, 
to  whom  it  is  addrefled,  to  aCl  in  the  bu- 
fmefs,  about  which  they  deliberate,  in  one 
way  rather  than  in  another ;  and  this  is 
called  deliberative  eloquence.  The  fecond 
is  employed  in  determining  controverfies 
among  men  about  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
before  judges,  who  are  to  decide  upon  the 
fpeeches  of  the  orators :  And  here  we  may 
obferve,  from  what  Ariftotle  has  told  us, 
that  the  fubjedl  of  this  kind  of  rhetoric 
was  not  queftions  of  private  property  a- 
mong  the  citizens,  but  public  trials,  in  the 
form  of  accufation  and  defence ;  for  quef- 
tions of  the  other  kind  do  not  appear  to 
l^ve  been  at  all  debated  by  orators  or  law- 
yers in  Greece,  nor  in  Rome,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  done  what  no  other  nation  of  an- 
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tiquity  did ;  I  mean,  had  formed  a  fyflem  of 
the  law  of  private  property,  which  though 
they  did  not  get  from  the  Greeks,  they  got 
the  principles  of  philofophy,  upon  which 
they  founded  it.     And  this  is  eloquence  of 
the  judicial  kind.     The  third  and  laft  ufe 
of  it  is  to  praife  or  difpraife,  fo  that  it  is 
either  panegyric  or  inve£tive.     It  is  faid, 
in  Greek,  to  be  of  the  Epideidic  kind  j  be- 
caufe  it  is  for  fhow  and  oftentation,  and 
not  for  bufinefs.     This  name  is,  I  think, 
very  improperly  tranflated  by  the   word 
demonftrativey  by  which  one  fhould  have 
thought,  that  the   tranflator  had   under- 
flood,    that  the   Greek   word  Epideidic, 
meant  the  fame  thing  as  Apodeidlic*     And 
yet  1  obferve  that  not  only  Quintilian,  but 
alfo  Cicero,  ufes  this  improper  tranflation, 
for  want,  I  fuppofe,   of  a  more  proper 
word  in  Latin :    But  they  had  better,  I 
think,  have  ufed  the  Greek  word,  as  they 
have  taken  many  other  terms  of  art  from 
the  Greek,  and  even  the  word  rhetoric  it- 
felf,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  beginning  of 
fhis  volume. 
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From  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  definition  of  rhetoric 
may  be  colleded  to  be,  *  An  arc  of  per- 
^  fuafion  without  fcience  or  demonftration, 
^  upon  fubjeds  of  deliberation,  of  judicial 
^  decifion,  or  of  praife  or  difpraife,    by 

*  arguments  taken  either  from  the  nature 

♦  of  the  fubjed,  from  the  perfon  of  the 
^  fpeaker^  or  the  perfons  of  the  hearers.' 
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CHAP.      III. 

Of '  Rhetorical  arguments  taken  from  the 
fubje^  itfelf^^Dijference  in  this  refpeSl 
betivixt  Rhetoric  and  Science. ^^^ In  'what 
refpeii  Rhetoric  is  different  from  So* 
phiftry — different  alfo  from  other  arts^  in 
this  refpe6i^  that  the  fuhjeil  of  other  arts 
is  limited. — Tbejubje^  of  Rhetoric^  things 
that  e^ery  body  is  fuppofed  to  knoiv  more 
or  lefs.^'^Rhetorical  arguments  all  gene^ 
ral,  and  applicable  to  many  different  cafes. 
— Rhetoric  applicable  to  arts  and  fcieU" 
ces ;  bus  they  mujl  be  treated  in  a  Rhe- 
torical  manner. — The  nvonderful  extent 
of  the  Dialeflic  art. — No  man^  but  one  of 
fo  great  genius  and  learning  as  Ariflotle^ 
could  think  of  reducing  it  to  rule  and  me^ 
thod. — Some  other  things^  he  load  fludied^ 
prepared  him  for  fuch  a  ivork — particu* 
larly  ivhat  he  has  ivritten  upon  Rheto^ 
ric. — Difference  betivixt  Rhetoric  and 
Diale^ic.  —  General  di^ijion  by  Ariflolle 
into  four  heads-^This  a  mojl  comprehend 
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Jvue  divifion^  including  all  the  topics  of 
argument  upon  e*uery  fubjeii.—Some  in^ 

Jlances  of  the  topics^  as  arranged  under 
theje  fever al  heads. -^The  invention  of 

•  the  art  of  DialeSlic  does  more  honour  to 
the  genius  of  Ariftotle^  being  intirely  bis 
oivn^  than  any  other  of  his  ivorks, — The 
philofopher  and  grammarian    may    both 

find  matter  of  infiruiiion  in  this  vuork.  -— 
Cicero's  judgment  of  the  fiile  of  it.^^Of 
Alexander  Aprodifienfes^ s  commentary  up^ 
on  the  Dialeiiic  of  Arifiotle — The  greats 
'  ejl  ufe  of  this  work  is  to  correSi  the  text 
of  Arifiotle — //  is  a  vuonder  that  there 
are  not  many  more  errors  in  Arijiotle^s 
texty  confidering  boiv  providentially  his 
works  were  preferved-r-If  they  had  not 
been  preferved^  nve  fhould  have  had  no 
complete  fyflem  of  philofophy^  fuch  as  is 
to  be  found  in  Arifiotle* s  writings. — Of 
Cicero  s  topics — addrejfed  to  Trebatius 
the  lawyer — illuftrated  by  examples  from 
the  law. — Cicero  s  fiiill  in  the  law.—* 
Tht  ignorance^  not  only  of  Trebatius^  but 
of  almofi  all  the  philofopher r of  that  age^ 

^  in  the  philofophy  of  Arifiotle, — 37?^/  phi^ 
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lofophy  nvould  have  been  loft,  if  it  had 
not  been  preferved  in  the  Alexandrian 
fcbooL 


BEFORE  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  eloquence  I  have  mention- 
ed, the  Deliberative,  the  Judicial,  and  the 
Epideidic,  I  will  fay  fomeihing  of  the  ar- 
guments which  rhetoric  ufes  upon  all  the 
feveral  fubjeds  of  which  it  treats.  Thefe 
alfo  I  have  reduced  to  three  clafles,  viz. 
arguments  drawn  from  the  fubjed  of 
which  the  orator  treats  ;  from  the  perfon 
of  the  fpeaker  j  and,  laftly,  from  the  per- 
fons  of  the  hearers  :  And  I  will  begin  with 
the  firft,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
principal  in  every  oration. 

From  what  has  been  faid  in  the  former 
chapter,  a  diftindion  muft  be  evident  be- 
twixt rhetoric  and  fcience  of  any  kind  j 
for  all  fciences  are  founded  upon  axioms, 
or  felf- evident  propofitions,  from  which 
all  their  conclufions  are  deduced  by  de- 
monftrative  reafoning.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rhetorical  art  is  founded  in  opinion. 
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feifid  all  its  arguments  are  drawn  from  what 
is  generally  believed  to  be-  true,  the  to 
^cTolov,  as  Ariftotle  calls  it,  or  what  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  true  by  your  adverfary.  If 
from  thefe  opinions,  conclufions  are  by  fair 
argumentation  drawn,  then  it  is  not  fophif- 
try,  but  truly  rhetoric  j  for  the  rhetorician 
does  not  differ  from  the  fophift  fo  much  in 
the  principles  he  lays  down,  as  in  his  man- 
ner of  arguing  from  them. 

There  may  be  alfo  a  difference  obferved 
betwixt  rhetoric  and  other  arts  and  fcicn- 
ces  in  this  refpe£t,  that  the  fubjeds  of  other 
arts  are  limited  and  determined,  fuch  as  the 
fubjeds  of  phyfic,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
&c.  * ;  whereas  rhetoric  has  for  its  fubjed 
every  thing  that  can  be  deliberated  upon, 
can  be  tried  in  a  court  of  juftice,  or  can  be 
praifed  or  difpraifed ; — in  fhort,  rhetoric 
comprehends  all  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  human  life.  This 
Ariftotle  has  obferved,  in  the  firft  chapter 

*  Ariftot.  lib*  i.  Rhet.  cap.  a*  In  initio. 

VoL.VI.  E 
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of  his  rhetoric,  where  he  has  told  us,  that 
the  fubjed):  of  rhetoric  is  things  which 
every  body  is  fuppofed  to  know,  more  or 
lefs,  without  having  ftudied  any  particular 
art  or  fcience;  and  therefore,  fays  he,  every 
body  accufes  or  defends,  praifes  or  blames^ 
and  reafons  about  what  is  right  or  wrong, 
profitable  or  unprofitable,  in  anions. 

And  here  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
the  arguments  I  am  now  fpeaking  of,  that 
is,  arguments  from  the  fubje£l:,  cannot  be 
confined  to  that  particular  fubjed,  but  muft 
be  general,  and  applicable  to  many  other 
fubjeds.  There  may,  indeed,  be  argu- 
ments ufed  by  the  orator,  that  are  applica- 
ble only  to  that  fubjed  ;  but  thefe,  I  fay, 
are  not  rhetorical  arguments,  nor  is  it  of 
thefe  that  Ariftotle  treats  :  And  indeed  it 
would  be  impoffible  to  make  any  thing 
like  a  fyftem  of  them,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  rule,  all  particular  cafes  being  fo  diffe- 
rent one  from  another ;  and  accordingly 
Ariftotle  tells  U8»  that  neither  rhetoric  nor 
dialedic  are  converfant  about  particular 
things,  but  only  about  generals,  nor  has  it^ 
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like  other  arts,  a  definite  fubje£l  *.  Rhetori- 
cal arguments,  therefore,  are  all  deducible 
from  general  propofitions,  applicable  to  ma- 
ny particular  cafes,  quite  diflPerent  from  one 
another.  Thefe  propofltions  Ariftotle  has 
reduced  tto  certain  heads,  which  he  calls 
Topics,  as  I  have  obferved,  that  is,  places 
where  arguments  are  to  be  found  t* 

And  rhetoric  not  only  may  be  applied 
to  all  the  affairs  of  human  life,  but  to 
philofophy,  arts,  and  fciences.  Thefe, 
however,  muft  not  be  treated  as  matter  of 
fcience,  but  matter  of  opinion  ;  And  the 
arguments  ufed  muft  not  be  deduced  fronn 
the  principles  of  that  art  or  fcience,  but 
from  the  cotomon  apprehenfions  of  men  ; 
in  fhort,  they  muft  be  rhetorical  argu- 
ments. To  the  definition,  therefore,  which 
1  have  given  of  rhetoric  J,  it  may  be  added, 

•  It  is  an  art  of  perfuafion,  npt  only  in  mat- 

*  ters  of  deliberation,  of  judicial  decifion, 

♦  and  of  praife  or  difpraife  ;  but  upon  the 

*  Lib.  I.  Rhet  cap.  2« 
t  Sec  p.  26. 
X  See  p.  29. 
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*  fubjed:  of  any  art  or  fcience,  though  not 

*  by  arguments  from  the  principles  of  thofe 

*  arts  and  fciences,  but  from  the  commoii 

*  opinions  of  men/ 

From  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader 
may  perceive  the  wonderiFul  extent  of  the 
fubjedt,  which  Ariftotle  has  reduced  to  ^rt 
and  method  in  his  books  of  topics^  and  gi- 
ven it  the  name  of  Diak^ic\  a  word,  be*- 
fore  his  time,  of  very  indeterminate  ufe, 
and  applied  by  Plato  to  logic,  metaphyfics, 
and  all  kinds  of  reafoning.  The  fubjed,  as 
we  have  feen,  comprehends  not  onlyall  the 
affairs  of  life,  but  every  queftion  of  philo- 
fophy,  arts,  or  fciences.  Accordingly, 
Ariftotle,  in  his  books  of  topics,  has  men- 
tioned feveral  queftions  of  philofophy, 
fuch  as  the  famous  difpute  betwixt  him  and 
his  rnafter  concerning  ideas,  and  alfo  con- 
cerning virtue,  whether  it  was  nothing  elfe 
but  fcience,  as  Plato  makes  it  to  be-  To  forn^ 
a  fyftem  of  reafoning  upon  fo  many  various 
fubjeds,  and  to  reduce  to  certain  heads  all 
the  variety  of  arguments  that  may  be  ufed 
upon  thefe  fubjeds,  muft  appear  at-firft  fight 
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fo  amazing  a  work,  that  we  can  hardly, 
believe  that  any  man  ihould  have  fo  much 
as  thought  of  reducing  it  to  any  form  or 
order ;  fo  that  we  need  not  wonder  that 
no  man  before  Ariftotle  performed  it.. 
Some  fophifisy  indeed,  mentioned  by  Arif^ 
totle,  had  particular  topics  that  they  were 
very  foad  of,  and  drew  many  arguments 
from  them ;  but  none  of  them  ever  thought 
of  reducing  all  this  kind  of  reafoning  into 
a  fyftem,  ^nd  dividing  it  into  certain 
heads.  This  was  refcrved  for  a  man  of 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Ariftotle ;  nor 
could  even  he  have  executed  it,  if  he  had 
not  before  ftudied  logic  fo  much,  and 
formed  a  fyftem  of  it,  where  he  has 
ihewn  what  rules  are  neceffary  to  make 
'  reafoning  demonftrative.  In  this  way  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  fciences,  and  in-^ 
deed  fhewed  us  what  fcience  was :  And 
this  I  think  niiay  naturally  have  led  him 
to  think  whether  reafoning,  Qot  demon-* 
ftrative,  might  not  likewife  be  formed  into 
a  fyftem,  fuqh  as  would  facilitate  the  ufe 
of  it :  For  that  this  reafoning  is  of  much 
more  general  ufe  than  diemonftrative  rea«* 
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ibning,  fuch  as  we  employ  in  fciences,  is 
evident ;  and  therefore  Ariftotle,  by  redu- 
cing it  to  order  and  method,  and  fo  facili* 
fating  the  ufe  of  it,  has  certainly  perform^ 
ed  a  very  ufeful  work,  fuch  as  no  man 
could  have  executed,  but  one  who  had 
ftudied  reafoning  fo  much  as  he  had  done, 
and  who,  betides,  had  acquired  a  more  ex« 
.  tentive  knowledge  of  all  arts  and  fciences 
than  any  other  man  ever  was  pofleflfed  of. 
Moreover,  the  ftudy  of  eloquence,  Whichi 
it  appears,  from  his  Rhetorica  ad  Alexan-- 
druniy  that  he  ftudied  and  wrote  upon  at 
the  defire  of  his  pupil,  would  naturally  lead 
him  to  ftudy  dialectic,  which  is  fo  nearly 
conneded  with  rhetoric,  that  it  furnifties 
to  us  all  the  arguments  of  the  kind  I  am 
now  fpeaking  of,  that  is,  arguments  drawn 
from  the  fubjeS  of  the  oration  j  and  very 
many  arguipents  alfo  upon  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  art  I  mentioned  may  be 
drawn  from  the  topics*     Ariftotle,  in  the 
beginning  of,  his  Rhetoric,  has  very  pro- 
perly obferved  the  timilarity  betwixt  rhe- 
toric and  dialedic  ;  and  indeed,  the  great 
difference  betwixt  the  two  ^rts,  is  more  ia 
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the  ftile  and  manner  than  in  the  matter: 
For  rhetoric  goes  on  in  a  continued  dif**- 
courfe,  and  in  a  ilile  diflPefent  from  com- 
mon fpeech ;  whereas  the  dialedic  went 
on  in  the  way  of  converfation,  as  the  name 
imports  ;  and  the  reafoning  was  conduced 
in  the  Socratic  method^  by  queftion  and 
anfwer ;  and  it  was  from  the  propofitions 
granted  by  the  perfon  who  anfwered  the 
^ueftion,  that  the  other  party  formed  his 
arguments,  not  from  propofitions  that  he 
affumcd  himfelf,  or  borrowed  from  any 
art  or  fcience;  and  accordingly  Ariftotie 
employs  his  eighth  and  laft  book  of  topics 
in  giving  directions  how  the  queftion 
ihduld  be  put  and  anfwered.  And,  iaftly, 
the  ftile  of  dialedic  being  no  other  than 
the  ftile  of  common  fpeech,  is  quite  diffe*- 
rent  from  the  flile  of  rhetoric. 

As  order  and  method  were  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  treating  an  art  of  fo  great  ex- 
tent, Ariftotie  has  begun  his  treatife  upon 
it,  by  dividing  it  into  four  different  heads, 
more  general  than  the  topics,  which  are  to 
be  confidered  as  only  the  fubdivifibns  of 
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tbofe  general  heads ;  for  as  accurate  divi- 
fion  is  the  great  organ  of  philofophy,  and 
of  all  arts  and  fciences,  no  man  has  em* 
ployed  that  organ  more  foccefsfully  than 
Aiiftotle.  The  four  general  heads  are, 
itno^  The  definition  of  the  thing  which  is 
the  fubjea  of  the  inquiry  j— 2^(7,  The 
genus,  under  which  Ariftotle,  in  this  divi* 
fion,  includes  the  fpecies  and  the  diffe* 
rence ;  and  they  are  certainly  both  virtual- 
ly included  in  the  genus ; — ^tio^  What  is 
proper  or  peculiar  to  the  fubjed  j— And, 
lafify^  What  is  only  accidental,  that  is, 
may  or  may  not  be  a  quality  of  the  fub* 
jed:.  And  that  every  propofition  or  pro- 
blem of  dialed):ic  falls  under  one  or  other 
of  thefe  clafles,  he  has  proved  both  by  in- 
du£tion  and  fyllogifm*.  And  he  begins 
his  work  with  the  topics  relating  to  acci^ 
dent^  being  more  general  and  comprehen- 
five  than  any  of  the  other  heads,  x  becaufe, 
with  regard  to  it,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
proved,  but  that  it  exifts  in  the  fubjed. 


*  Lib.  I*  Topicoruttt^  cap.  8. 
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witiiout  confidering  whether  it  makes  my 
put  oi  the  eflence  of  the  fubjeft,  whidi  is 
the  cafe  ef  the  other  three. 

Id  order  to  give  the  reader  a  general 
idea  of  the  method  that  Ariftptle  has  fol^ 
lowed  in  the  execution  of  this  great  plan, 
I  have,  in  the  firft  volume  of  my  Ancient 
Metaphyfics*,  given  fomc  examples  of 
4  thefe  Topics,  and  of  Ariftotle's  manner  of 
ai^ning  from  them,  from  which,  and  parti*^ 
cularly  the  laft  example  there  mentioned, 
it  appears  how  cautiotts  Ariftotle  was  that 
there  ihould  be  no  deception  in  the  ar- 
guments drawn  from  thefe  general  to« 
pics.  How  Kttle  he  was  difpofed  to  teach 
an  art  of  fophiftry,  is  apparent  from  a 
work  which  he  has  fubjoined  to  his 
Topics,  intitled,  De  Sophifiicis  Eicn-- 
chis.  in  this  work  he  has  fliewn  all  the 
art  which- the  Sophifts  made  ufe  of,  to  de- 
ceive men  into  an  opinion  of  their  great 
learning  and  abilities,  by  endeavouring  to 

*  Lib.  5.  chap.  4. 

Vol.  VI.  F 
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convinee  men  of  the  greatefl:  paradoxes, 
of  wbicfa  it  appfears  that  they  made  a  very 
profitable  trade.  In  this  work  he  has 
(hewii,  not  only  the  art  of  the  Sophifts  in 
making  ufe  of  thofe  topics  to  deceive  men, 
but  he  has  taught  how  we  are  to  guard 
againft  that  deception,  and  refute  fuch  fo^ 
phiftical  arguments. 

This  work  of  Ariftotle  upon  the  To'v^ 
pics  is  fuch  as  to  give  me  a  greater  idea  of 
the  extent  of  his  genius  and  learning  than 
any  one  other  work  that  he  has  executed. 
That  he  got  a  great  part  of  his  philofophy 
from  the  pbilofophers  before  his  time,  I 
have  no  doubt ;  and  I  think  I  have  made 
it  very  probable  that  he  owed  that  great 
difcovery  of  the  analyfis  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  intellect  in  reafoning,  con* 
tained  in  his  books  of  Analytics,  to  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool  *.  But  if  his  Logic  was 
not  his  own,  1  think  there  is  not  the  leaf^ 
reafon  to  doubt  that  his  Diale£tic  was  his 


♦  Preface  to  vol*  3d  of  Aiit.  Metaph.  p.  liii.  and 
following. 
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own  ;  and  if  fo,  I  think  I  have  fliown  that  it 
was  a  mod  wonderful  difcovisry^and  which 
I  think  may  be  made  very  lifeful :  For,  as 
Qcero  has  obferved  in  the  beginniog  of  his 
treatife  upon  the  Topics,  the  invention  of 
arguments  is  the  firfl:  and  mod  neceifary 
thing  in  fpeaking.  Now  I  think  I  can 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  an  ar- 
gument of  the  rhetorical  kind,  upon  any 
fubje€k,  which  may  not  be  found  in  one 
or  other  of  thofe  places^  or  feats  of  argu* 
xnent^  with  which  Ariftotle  has  furnifhed 
us.  Now,  let  a  man's  genius  be  ever  fo 
great,  and  his  knowledge  as  comprehen* 
five  as  any  man's  can  be,  yer,  when  he 
comes  to  invent  arguments  upon  any  fub- 
jed,  he  would,  I  (hould  think,  be  much  the 
tetter  for  having  an  index,  fuch  as  Ari* 
ftoile  has  given  us,  direSing  him  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  be  found,  fo  that 
he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  apply 
them  to  the  cafe  he  is  ftudying. 

Befides  the  copioufnefs  of  argument 
which  this  work  furnifties  to  the  rhejpri- 
/rjan,  the  philofopher  and  the  grammarian 
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muft  be  much  pleafed  vfiih  the  accurate 
diftindioD  of  things  and  of  words^  which 
he  finds  there ;  and  though  we  have 
in  It  the  elegant  Attic  brevity  in  perfect* 
tion,  yet  there  is  no  obfcurity  for  want  of 
words ;  and  his  flile,  upon  the  whole,  de- 
ferves  the  commendation  which  Cicero . 
gives  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  Topics, 
where  he  fays,  that  a  judicious  reader 
ought  to  be  allured  not  only  by  the  mat- 
ter of  this  vcoxkyfeddicftidi  quoque  incredi^ 
bill  quadam  cum  copia  turn  efiamfuavitiUc. 

We  have  upon  this  work  a  cpmmenta* 
ry  of  Alexander  Aphrodifieniis,  the  firft 
commentator  upon  Ariftotle  of  the  Alcic-^ 
andrian  School.  It  is  very  full  and  accu« 
rate,  and  (hews  that  the  author  perfedly 
iindetftood  the  meaning  of  Ariftotle.  But 
he  has  explained  his  meaning  fo  well  him- 
fclf,  and  illuftrated  it  by  examples  fo 
much,  that  I  think  he  does  not  need  % 
commentator ;  and  the  heft  ufe  that  can  be 
made  of  the  Aphrodifian-s  commentary,  is 
to  correa  fome  errors  in  the  manufcript, 
of  which,  hpweyer,  there  are  not  naany  in 
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this  "vrork.  And  indeed  I  wettder  that 
thfcrfc  are  not  tnaiiy  more  In  tkii,  and  evety 
pther  vrark  of  Ariftotle,  al  many  at  are 
in  hi»  book  upon  Poetry,  confiderbg  the 
£tte  of  Ariftotle^B  writings^  wbidi  lay  fo 
long  under  ground^  hut  were  at  lalk  difi:o<- 
fwed  and  tmnigjht  to  light*, 

ff aud  ^mdbm  fine  xnente,  reor,  fine  namine  Divtim  i 

for  if  it  be  true  what  Plato  (ays,  that  phi^ 
Idbphy  1$  the  greateft  gift  of  the  gods  to 
mortal  mea,  we  muft  think  this  a  remarks 
able  inftance  of  a  good  provideocey  by 
which  fo  complete  a  fyftem  of  philofo{^y 
waa  reflored  to  the  world. 

And  here  I  think  it  may  not  be  impro* 
per  to  give  the  reader  a  general  view  of 
thi$  great  fyftem  of  pbilofophyi  which  A» 
rjiftotle  has  left  us,  and  which  may  be  faid 


^  S^e  aft  account  of  this  given  in  the  preface  to  vql« 
3.  of  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  zsxvili.  See  alfo  the  Life  of 
^iftotte  tiy  XXdgenes  Laertiiv,  wkh  a  q«ot0tion  from 
Sftraboy  aad  another  from  Plutarch)  concerninig  hii 
Krrftings^  prefixed  to  Du  Vall's  edition  of  his  work^ 
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to  hi^t  been  miraculoufly  preferved  to  us» 
What  we  have  fir  ft  in  the  editions  of  his 
works,  and  which  is  very  juftly  fo  placed^ 
^eing  a  proper  introdudion  to  all  philo- 
fophy,  and  indeed  to  all  fcience,  is  his  Lo- 
gical works,  of  which  the  firft  may^be 
called  the  Dodrine  of  Ideas,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  philofophy  or  fcience  of 
any  kind.  Of  thefe  he  has  given  a  moft 
comprehenlive  fyftem  in  his  book  of  Gate- 
'gories,  fo  grand  and  comprehenfive,  that 
thole  among  us,  who  think  proper  to  phi- 
lofophife  without  the  afliftance  of  the  an* 
tients,  cannot  have  fo  much  as  an  idea  of 
it.  Nor  is  it  pofiible  it  could  have  been 
produced  in  any  other  fchool  than  that  of 
Pythagoras,  who  had  learned  in  Egypt  that 
wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  in  which  Mo- 
fes  was  inftruded :  For  it  is  a  fyftem  that 
takes  in  the  whole  of  things  exifting  in 
the  univerfe ;  and  therefore  the  work  of 
Archytas  upon  the  fubje£k,  is  very  proper- 
ly intitled,  vepi  tw  irayros^  that  is.  Of  the 
fwhoie  of  things .;  And  the  work  is  as  ufe- 
fill  as  it.  is  grand  and  comprehenfive ;  for. 
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as  I  have  fliewn  elfewhere*,  without  it 
there  could  be  nothing  perfed  in  philofo^ 
phy  or  icience  of  any  kind,  becanfe  there 
could  be  no  perfed  definition* 

But  ideas  are  no  more  than  the  mate* 
rials  of  reafoning,  the  firft  ftep  of  which 
is  Propofitions.  Upon  thefe  Ariftotle  has 
very  properly  beftowed  a  whole  book, 
which  he  has  intitled,  it$fi  UpfinfUM^  or, 
Dc  InterpretationCj  and  indeed  they  required 
nothing  lefs,  confidering  the  wonderful 
variety  of  them,  and  all  the  feveral  fpeciefes 
of  them,  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
fubjed,  the  praedicate,  the  matter,  and  the 
manner  of  the  propofition ;  the  number  of 
them  all  together  amounting  to  no  lefs 
than  2024,  a  number  which  muft  appear 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  made  a 
ftudy  of  logic  t- 

Of  propofitions,  feme,  biit  very  few^ 
are  felf- evident ;   and  if  we  were  to  go 

*  Origin  and  Prog,  ot  Lang.  p.  7  a  apd  following 
of  the  id  edition  of  voL  ift. 
f  See  preface  to  vol.  3*  of  Ant.  Metapli*  p.  4^     j 
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no  £urtbcr  lii  ndbmng^  than  ta  fcrceite 
the  odnncaiOtt  betwixt  the  fbbjea  and 
frmedkMe  of  fUoh  prQpofiiiom»  no  art  or 
fcience  ever  could  hft^e  been  invented.  At' 
the  fame  time,  it  was  of  abfolute  neceffity 
that  there  (hould  be  feme  fdf-evident  pro- 
pofitions ;  for  if  every  thltig  was  to  be 
proved,  nothing  could  be  proved:  And 
therefore  we  ought  to  admire  the  good* 
nefs  of  Ood^  who  has  enabled  us  by  na- 
ture, without  any  art  or  teaching,  to  per- 
ceive the  trutfe  of  fuch  propofitions,  upon 
which  all  fcttnee  is  founded,  and  without 
which,  in  this  our  faHon  ftate,  we  never 
could  have  brought  our  intelledual  part  to 
any  degree  of  perfeftion. 

And  here  begins  ^  great  procefs  of 
neafoning,  and  which  only  is  rerfoning  in 
the  Englifli  fenfe  of  the  word.  It  is 
performed  by  that  difcurfive  faculty 
of  the  mind,  in  Greek  called  ^lavoia. 
By  it,  from  certain  propofitions,  we  de- 
duce others,  and  from  thefe  others ; 
and  fo  we  go  on,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
conehifioft^  w^  defire :    And  if  the  pro- 
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pofitions   with  which  wc  begin  arc  felf- 
evident  propofitionSi  or  propofitions  that 
fiave  been  demonftrated,  and  the  deductions 
from  them  properly   made,    then   is  the 
reaibning    Demonftrative.      And   this    is 
the  reafoning  which  Ariftotle  has  explain- 
ed with  fuch  wonderful  accuracy  in  his 
j&y?  and  Iqj/l  Analytics.     Every  reafoning 
of  this  kind,  and  indeed  of  every  kind^ 
tnuft  be  in  fyllogifros.    The  fubjed,  therc- 
ibre,  of  thefe  books  of  Analytics  is  the  fyl- 
logifm,  which  he  has  annalyfed  into  three 
propofitions,  and  three  terms ;  by  which 
thefe    propofitions    are    fo    fyllogifed   or 
brought  together,   as  to  infer  the  conclu- 
fion.     But  of  thi»  I  have  fpoken  at  more 
length  clfcwhere  *,  where  I  have  fliewn, 
that  Ariftotle,  in  orderio  explain  perfedly 
the  nature  of  the  fyllogvfra,  has  divided  it 
into  three  figures,  and  thefe  again  he  has 
fubdivided  into  fourteen  modes.     All  this 
intricate  wodk  I  know  thofe  x}f  this  age. 


*  Sec  the  preface  to  Ant.  Metaph.  p.  49  and  50. 

yoL,  VI.  G 
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who  think  themfclvcaf  philpfophcrs,  will 
defpife  :  But  I  can  aflure  them,  that  with- 
out the  ftudy  of  this  logic  of  Ariftotle, 
they  can  only  reafon  as  vulgar  men  dp, 
withbut  knowing  what  truth  pr  fcience  is  : 
And  they  wJU  reafon  as  illiterate  mea 
fpeak,  who  can,  by  mere  pradkice  and  ha- 
bit, put  their  words  together  fo  as  to  ea;- 
prefs  their  meaning  ;  but  not  havjng  learn- 
ed the  grammatical  art,  they  cannot  tell 
by  what  rule  that  is  done.  Our  philofp- 
phers,  therefore^  of  this  age,  though  they 
inquire  much  about  truth  and  fcience,  do 
not  fo  much  as  know  what  fcieace  is  :  Nor 
do  they  appear  to  have  the  curioflty  which 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Ronian  governour  of 
Judea  had,  who  afked  of  our  Saviour  whs^t 
truth  was  j  which  proves  to  me,  that  al- 
though the  Ariftotelian  pbilofophy  was 
very  little  knovvn  in  Rome,  as  1  fhall  af- 
terwards fliow,  Pilate  had  got  fpme  idw  of 
this  work  of  Ariftotle,  as  much,  at  leaft,  as 
to  excite  his  curioflty  to  know  what  truth 
and  fcience  was,  which  to  difcover,  is  the 
profefled  intention  of  Ariftotle's  wqrks*. 

*  Sc^e  the  beginnicg  of  his  Firft  Analytics. 
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In  thefe  books  of  analytics,  Ariftotle  has 
explained  moft  accurately  the  nature  of 
demonftrative  reafoning,  and  enabled  us 
to  argue  with  men  of  fcience  upon  fubje£ts 
6f  fcience.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  have  no  fcience,  yet  they  have 
opinions,  and  form  propofitions  upon  dif- 
ferent fubjedls,  and  from  thefe  propofitions 
they  argue  j  for  otherwife  they  would  not 
be  rational  creatures.  With  fuch  men  our 
chief  intcrcourfe  in  life  is ;  and  if  we  were 
not  taught  to  argue  with  them  in  their 
own  way,  I  (hould  think  the  reafoning 
art  imperfedJ:  and  defedive.  To  col- 
lect all  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar  up- 
on the  fubje6l  of  every  art  and  fcience, 
or  of  every  occurrence  in  human  life, 
would  have  been  an  endlefs  work  and 
of  little  or  no  ufe,  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplilhed.  But  to  digcft  thefe  opi- 
nions in  order,  and  to  rank  them  under 
cprtain  heads,  fo  as  to  make  them  of  ready 
ufe,  was  a  moft  ufeful  work,  and  does  the 
greateft  honour  to  the  author  of  it.  Now 
this  Ariftotle  has  done  in  his  Dialedical 
works  or  Topics,  and  in  his  Rhetoric.     In 
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the,  fifft  of  thcfe  h?  h^  gJyoi.W.tpR^cs^ 
which  apply  chiefly  to  arts  an.d  fcicnces  t 
In  the  fecond  we  have  the.  topics,  fropi 
which  we  argue  in  political  mauers,  or  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  And  he  has 
not  only  given  us  the  topics  upon  tbefc 
fubjeds,  but  he  has  fticwn  how  we  arc.  to 
argue  from  them ;  and  has  taught  us  that 
moft  important  leflbn  in  logic,  to  kiiow 
nvhat  is  confequenty  ivhat  is  repugnant^  and 
Jrom  ivhat  being  gmen  ivhatfollonjus.  And 
to  thefe  two  he  has  fuhjoined  his  treatife 
De  Sophijlicis  Elenchis^  in  which  he  has 
deteded  the  arts  of  the  fpphifts,  and  fiiewn 
how  we  are  to  guard  againft  them*  All 
thefe  works  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  his 
Categories,  his  book  upon  Proppfitions,  his 
Firjl  and  Laji  Analytics,  his  Dialedic  or 
Topics,  and  his  work  againft  the  Sophifts, 
are  all  of  the  logical  kind,  and  make  all 
together  a  mod  wonderful  fyftem  of  the 
operations  of  the  difcurfive  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  ;  for  in  them  are  contained 
all  the  forms  of  argumentation  that  can 
be  imagined;  and  there  is  a  variety  of 
knowledge  flxewn,  not  only  in   arts  and 
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&)lQajp  tl;ie  fl^^e  pf  s^ny.Qne.maa;  And 
tbu^s. Ai:i(|it^l4?. has. bA^. the  honour  toconfrr 
pleo^  th(k  la^  part  oi^  .the  phiJofopby  of 
Iggypti  wbicli  caqne  to  Grrece  from>  the 
School  oftPyithagoraB.;  for  before  Arifto«^ 
lie  w^rote,  i%  appe^r3.  tb^t  a  cpn&i«rablo 
part  of  the  moral  philofophy^  the/na^ch 
ra),  metaphyfical,  and  theological,  be*^ 
longing  to  this  fchpoik  was  knowa  itt 
Greece.  But  he  firft  'taught  the.  Greeks  ta 
know  whfit^  fdence  ^^s^:  about  vnhAch  wci 
fee  fo  n^UQb  difputaiiqp  ip.tbe  Thcstetus* 
of  Platp,.  but  nptbifi^.  deqidtd  **: 

If  Ariftotle  ha^  njever  written  *a,nyjtbw^. 
e}fe  except  this  great  logical  wprk,  I  (bonldi 
have,  thought  that  he.  ba4..emplpy:$d;  hit 
tinxe  very  welly  and  that  philofopby^w^i^) 
very  much  indebted  to  him*.  Bui.hefidea. 
his  logical  worksj  be  bt^giyen  w.a  fyffi: 


*  Who  delires  to  know  more  upon  thjs.fiilytA'.^ 
may  read  what  I  have  written  ia  the  Jifih  .vpliunfe.ot 
this  work|  p.  356,  and  following. 
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tern  of  moralB,  the  beft  extant,  and  alfo  of 
politics,  which,  fo  far  as  it  has  gone,  I 
think  excellent:  Then  he  has  given  us 
the  Philofophy  of  Nature,  the  only  philo- 
fophy  of  that  kind  which  I  know :  And 
he  has  concluded  with  that  philofophy 
which  goes  beyond  nature  and  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  is  therefore  called  Meta* 
phyfscs.  And  not  content  with  all  this, 
he  has  given  us  a  work  upon  Poetry, 
of  which  only  ra^  book  is  come  down  to 
us,  of  three  which  he  is  faid  to  have  writ- 
ten. And  thus  mutilated  and  imperfedt, 
yet  I  think  it  a  moft  valuable  work,  as  it 
gives  us  the  philofophy  not  only  of  poetry, 
but  of  all  the  fine  arts.  And  I  am  not 
alhamed  to  own,  that  without  (tudying  it, 
I  fliould  not  have  known  what  poetry 
\)t^as;  but  ihouhl  have,  thought,  as  many 
ethers  do,  that  veriification  and  fine  didion 
xAake  poetry  *.  Bcfides  thefe  great  works, 
there  are  fe veral '  detached  pieces  preferved 


•  Who  would  dcfirc  to  knowihorft  of  the  writings 
of  Ariftotle,  may  read  what  I  have  faid  in  the  third 
chap,  of  the  2d  book  of  vol.  ;. 
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to  usy.fuch/as  his  Problems,  a  work  of 
great  curiofity ;  his  ^aefiianes  Mechmii'^ 
cae^  and  his  book  upon  Phyfiognomy,  and 
others :  For  he  wrote  altogether^as  Dioge* 
pes  Laertiiis  informs  us,  four  hundred 
books,  of  which  only  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  are  preferred  to  us*.  But  even 
in  thefe  we  have  a  complete  fyftem  of  philo- 
fophy  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  writ<- 
ings  of  any  other  ancient  author.  What  ap- 
pears to  me  mpre  extraordinary,  than  any 
thing  I  have  yet  mentioned  of  this  philo- 
fopher,  is,  (hat  he  lived  no  more  than  fixty« 
three  years,  eight  of  which  he  employed 
in  educating  the  Conqueror  of  the  World ; 
and  yet  he  found  time,  not  only  to  write 
fo  many  books,  but  to  eftabliih  the  bell 
fcbool  of  philofophy  in  Greece,  which  he 

taught  walking  in  the  Lyceaum. But 

to  return  to  the  Topics  from  this  degref- 
fion,  which  though  long,  I  hope  the  reader 
will  not  think  foreign  to  the  purpofe. 

There  is  a  book  of  Topics  written  by 

*  See  Du  Vall's  edition  of  Ariftotle,  in  t|ic  intro- 
du&ioD,  p.  7/ 
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tScirb,   ahd  kadrefled  to  TrebatiuJj    the 
iawyer.     It  was  writtiefa,  as  he  tells  us, 
kboard  a  (hip,  in  his  retorn  froth  'Greece, 
^ilhcttt  the  ufe  of  any  bdoks  j  arid  allow- 
aftcci  being  inad^  for  ttiat,  t  think,  the 
work  Tias  a  good  d6a1  of  merit,  as  it  fliewA 
that  hfc  had  ftudicd  Ariftotlfe^s  Topics  very 
diligfently.  As  he  addreflbd  it  to  a  lawyer, 
ht  has  tak^n  his  illufiratioui^  and  examples 
thiefly  from  the  ciVil  la^  of  the  Romans, 
which  I  fdppofe  Tf  ebatius  would  under- 
ftaiid  much  better  thati  if  he  had  taken 
his  eicam^les,  as  Arfftotle  has  done,  from 
philofopKy.     And  it  appears  frorri  thefe 
examples,  that  Cicero  underftood  the  civil 
law  very  well ;  fo  that  we  heed  not  won- 
der of  his  boaflirig,  that  if  he  was  pro- 
voked ty  the  lawyers,  he  would  profefs 
himfelf  a  lawyer  in  three  days.     Cicero 
titts  u^,  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatife, 
that  he  pit  ArMtotle^s  work  into  the  hands 
of  Trebatius,  but  he  did  not  underftand 
it:    And  what   is  more  extraordinary,  a 
.♦ery  learned  rhetorician,  into  whofe  hands 
Trebatius  put  the  book,  did  not  underftand 
it  neither.    Cicero  adds^  what  I  think  ftill 
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more  extraordinary,  that  the  philofophers 
themfelves,  at  that  lime  were,  a  very  few 
excepted,  quite  ignorant  of  Ariftotle's 
works.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  his 
philofophy  had  not  been  revived  in  the  A- 
lexandrian  School,  it  would  have  been 
again  loft  ;  or  if  the  manufcripts  had  been 
prcfcrved,  a  great  part  of  them  would  not 
have  been  intelligible  to  us  without  the 
affiftance  of  the  commentators  of  that 
fchool. 


Vol.  VI.  H 
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CHAP.      IV. 

All  the  arguments  belonging  to  the  ful^eSi 
are  taken  Jrom  the  DialeSlic  art ;  and  the 
Topics  from  "which  they  are  to  be  deduted 
are  to  be  found  there* — 27?^  arguments 
are  only  \n  the  caufe.^^The  others  from 
the  perfon  of  the  fpeaker  or  hearer  out 
of  the  caufe. — 7et  thefe  only  infifted  on 
by  the  ^writers  on  rhetoric  before  Arifto-- 
tie. — The  arguments  from  the  fubjeB 
are  all  EnthymemaSy  that  is^  imperfeSi 
fyllogifms. — All  reafoning  of  every  kind 
reducible  to  fyllogifm. — 27?^  Enthymema 
called  a  Dialectical  Syllogifm^  but  ufed 
in  all  kinds  of  reafoning. — The  complete 
fyllogifm  very  feldom  ufed  by  any  vuri- 
ter; — but  thrice  by  Arijiotle. — No  infe- 
rence from  thence  of  the  inutility  of  the 
doCfrine  of  the  fyllogifm, — Arijlotle^s  ob^ 
fervation  concerning  the  invention  of 
Dialectic  and  Rhetoric^  applies  to  all 
artSy — and  likezvife  to  all  fciences. 
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IN  the  preceding  chapter  I  enlarged  fo 
much  upon  th«  dialedic  art>  becaufe  it 
is  from  it  that  we  get  all  thofe  arguments 
of  the  kind  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking, 
that  is,  arguments  which  arife  from  the 
fubjedi  itfelf ;  for  whether  they  be  taken 
from  the  cafe  as  ftated,  or  whether  they 
arife  from  the  teftimony  of  witnefles,  evi- 
dence of  writings,  the  authority  of  authors, 
or  from  examples  of  what  has  happened 
in  former  times,  they  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  dialedtic  art.  The  other  two  kinds 
of  arguments,  which  are  taken  either  from 
the  perfons  of  the  hearers  or  fpeakers,  are 
all,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  out  of  the 
caufe :  And  therefore  in  the  courts  of 
juftice  in  fome  ftates,  and  particularly  in 
the  Areopagus  in  Athens,  the  pleaders 
were  forbid  to  ufe  any  arguments  of  that 
kind,  as  being  foreign  to  the  fubjedl  in 
difpute*.  And  yet,  fays  he,  thofe,  that 
have  written  upon  the  art  before  me,  have 

•  Aup.  Rhetoric,  cap.  i. 
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faid  very  little  upon  the  arguments  of  the 
firft  kind,  which  only  can  be  faid  to  be- 
long to  the  caufe  j  but  infill  very  much 
upon  the  other  kinds  of  arguments,  which 
are  foreign  to  the  caufe. 

In  this  chapter  he  obferves,  that  the  ar- 
guments which  arife  from  the  fubjeS  it- 
felf,  ai>d  are  properly  in  the  caufe,  are  all 
Enthymemas^  that  is,  imperfedl  fyllogifms, 
or  fyllogifms  in  which  one  or  other  of  the 
two  propofitions,  from  which  the  conclu- 
fion  is  drawn,  is  not  mentioned,  as  being 
well  known  to  the  hearer,  and  being  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  his  mind,  from  which  fup- 
pofition  the  name  is  given  to  the  fyllogifm. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Dialedtical  Syl- 
logifm ;  but  it  is  ufed  in  all  kinds  of  rea- 
foning  :  For  there  can  be  no  reafoning 
without  fyllogifm  ;  and  even  the  demon- 
ftrations  in  mathematics  confift  all  of  this 
imperfefl:  kind  of  fyllogifm.  The  com- 
plete fyllogifm,  confifting  of  three  propo- 
fitions, the  major,  minor,  and  conclufion, 
is  very  feldom  to  be  found  in  any  writing 
or  fpeaking.     I  have  heard  of  a  dodlor  in 
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£f]gland,  who  had  the  curibfity  to  go 
through  Ariftotle's  writings,  in  order  to 
find  there  complete  fyllogifms  ;  and  I  was 
told  he  could  find  but  three.  And  indeed 
my  wonder  is,  that  in  a  writer,  who  has  fo 
little  fuperfluity  of  words,  he  fhould  have 
found  fo  many.  From  thence  the  Dodor 
would  no  doubt  infer  the  inutility  of  the 
dodrine  of  the  fyllogifm,  which  Ariftotlc 
has  laboured  fo  much  in  his  books  of  Ana- 
lytics. He  might  have  as  well  argued, 
that  becaufe  in  fpeaking  or  writing  we  do 
not  mention  the  diftindion  of  letters  and 
fyllables,  therefore,  the  analyfis  of  ipeech 
into  thefe  component  parts  was  quite  ufe- 
lefs.  There  is  another  obfcrvation  made 
by  Ariftotle  in  this  chapter,  which  applies 
equally  to  .  dialedkic  and  rhetoric,  and  is 
worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of,  as  it  ac- 
counts for  the  origin  not  only  of  thefe 
arts,  but  of  every  other.  Rhetoric,  fays 
he,  and  dialedtic  belong  to  no  particular 
art,  and  therefore  they  are  pradlfed  more 
or  lefs  by  thofe  who  have  learned  no  art ; 
for  all  men  prove  or  difprove,  praife  or 
blame,  accufe  or  defend.     But  the  greater 
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part  of  men  do  this  from  mere  cuftom  and 
\  habit,  without  rule  or  method ;  and  when 
it  is   fo   done,  fays  he,  we  obfcrve  that 
fome  do  it  well,  and  others  not  well.   And 
when  we  obferve  for  what  reafon  fome 
do   it   well,    while   others   do  it  ill,  this 
is   the    beginning    of    the    art  ;     and    I 
will  add,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  all 
arts:     For  the   firft   eflays  in  them    all 
have  been  from  nature  ;  and  by  obferving 
what  is  well  or  ill  done  in  themt  the  art 
has   been   begun,   and,  by  degrees,  very 
flow  degrees  at  firft,  has  been  perfeded  ; 
fo  that  Ariftotle  has  here  given  us  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind  in  the  formation 
of  all  arts,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  of  all 
fciences.     For   the   firft  attempts  of   the 
mind  in   fcience,  as  well  as  in  art,  muft 
have  been  rude  extempore  eflays  of  our 
intelleflual  faculty,  upon  lubjeds  of  fci- 
enqe,  without  order  or  method,  definition 
or  divifion,  the  necefl[ity  of  which  would 
only   be   difcovered   in   procefs  of   time, 
when   we   begin   to   difcover   what  rude 
and   imperfed   work  we   make    without 
thefe. 
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0/  the  arguments  taken  from  the  perfons  of 
the  fpeaker  or  hearers.— In  all  caufes 
that  are  argued  of  every  kind^  the  hear^^ 
ers  muji  judge  or  form  an  opinion. — That 
mujl  depend^  in  a  great  meqfure^  upon 
nvhat  they  think  of  the  fpeaker^  and 
upon  their  oivn  affe^ions  and  pajjions. — 
The  judgment  they  form  of  the  fpeaker^ 
reducible  to  three  heads. — What-  influen-- 
ces  the  minds  of  the  hearers  is  of  four 
kinds^  their  pajfions^  their  habits'^  their 
agesy  and  their  fortune, •'^Of  the  paj/ions^ 
and  particularly  of  Anger.  —  Of  the  ap^ 
peqfing  of  Anger.  —  Of  Love — Hatred—^ 
Fear — Shame — Want  of  fhame — Gratis 
tude — Pity — Indignation — Envy — Emu-- 
lation. — What  Arijlotle  has  vuritten  here 
upon  the  pafftons  the  mojl  valuable  thing 
of  the  kind  to  be  found. — He  quotes  Ho- 
mer very  much  to  the  purpofe  upon  this 
fubjeSl. — In  this  Rhetorical  work  he 
fhovjs  not  only  the  great ejl  knovuledge  of 
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human  nature^  but  of  the  nvorld^  and  the 
affairs  of  life^  much  more  than  could  he 
expeSied  from  a  man  fo  much  engaged  in 
philofophy. — Of  fententious  fayings  and 
Enthymemas  with  refpeil  to  the  pafftons^ 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  kind 
of  arguments  1  mentioned,  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  perfons  of  the  fpeak- 
ers  or  of  the  hearers,  and  which  tnuft  have 
their  weight  in  all  the  three  kinds  of  Rhe- 
toric I  have  mentioned  ;  for  in  all  the 
three,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved  *,  the  hear- 
ers judg^ :  When  they  deliberate,  they 
judge  ;  when  they  hear  caufes  tried,  they 
judge  ;  and  when  any  perfon  or  thing  is 
praifed  or  difpraifed,  they  alfo  form  a 
judgment  one  way  or  another.  Now  thefe 
judgments  muft  depend  very  much,  not 
only  upon  their  opinion  of  the  fubjedt 
which  the  orator  treats,  and  from  which 
thofe  intrinfic  arguments  1  have  fpoken  of 

♦  Lib.  2.  Rhetoric*  cap.  i. 
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are  derived  ;  but  alfo  upon  the  charaders, 
manners,  and  difpofitions  of  the  hearers ; 
and  lifcewife  upon  the  opinion  they  may 
have  of  the  fpeaker.  Their  opinion  of  the 
fpeaker  muft  depend  upon  the  judgment 
that  they  form  of  three  things  concern- 
ing him ;  firft,  his  wifdom  and  his  under- 
ftanding  of  the  fubjed ;  next,  his  virtue  and 
good  difpofitions;  and,  laftly,  his  good 
will  and  afFedion  towards  the  hearers. 
If  he  want  the  firft  of  thefe,  he  cannot 
argue  the  caufe  properly  j  if  the  fecond, 
he  may  miflead  the  hearers  defignedly;  and 
although  he  want  neither  of  thefe,  but  have 
not  good  will  to  the  hearers,  he  may  not 
be  at  fufficient  pains  to  inform  them.  For 
the  moral  charader  of  the  fpeaker  or 
hearers,  and  their  prudence  and  under- 
ftanding,  Ariftotle  refers  us  to  what  he 
has  faid  in  his  books  of  Morals.  But,  as 
to  their  affedions  and  pafllons,  he  has  treat* 
ed  of  ihem  very  fully  in  his  fecond  book 
upon  Rhetoric. 

Ariftotle,  in  the  I2ih  chapter  of  this  f«- 
You  VI.  I 
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cond  book,  mentions  four  things  which  in^. 
fluence  the  judgment  of  m^n  ;  imo,  their 
9rfifc6)i,  or  Paflions ;  2do^  their  'ff^i^s,  or  Ha- 
bits J  3//^,  their  Age  j    and,  laftly,  their 
Fortune  or  Condition  in  life  :   And  he  has 
told  us  what  he  means  by  each  of  thefe^ 
The  Paffions,  he  fays,  arc  fuch  as  anger, 
indignation,   envy,   and  fuch   like.      By 
Habits,  he  fays,  he  means  difpofilions  vir- 
tuous or  vitious,  and  which  are  called  ia 
Greek  th  ret  nGw,  as  diftinguiftied  from  the 
T<t  Ta6«.     By  Age  he  means  youth,  man- 
hood^  or   old   age ;    And .  by  Fortune  ho 
pieans  birth,  wealth,  and  power,  or  the 
opppiite  of  thefe  ;  and  in  general,  good  or 
bad  fortune.     The  paffions  he  has  explain-^ 
ed  at  great  length,  beginning  with  Anger^ 
pn  which  he  has  bellowed  a  pretty  long 
chapter,  explaining  the  difpofitions  of  mea 
who  are  liable  to  anger,  with  whom  they 
are  angry,  and  for  what  reafon  *.     In  the 
pext   chapter   he   explains  what  he  calls 
TTfoipvaiSi  that  is,  the  appeafing  and  quieting 


*  l-ib.  2.  Dc  Rhetor,  cap.  2. 
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of  anger.  In  the  next  chapter  he  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  us  what  Love  and  Hatred  is^ 
and  to  explain  the  difference  betwixt  an- 
ger and  hatred.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he 
lets  us  knorw  what  Fear  is,  what  things  are 
frightful,  and  how  thofe  who  are  afraid 
are  affe^ed.  In  like  manner  he,  in  the 
next  chapter,  explains  what  Shame  is,  and 
alfo  what  the  want  of  it  is.  And  in  the 
two  next  chapters  he  explains  what  Grati- 
tude is,  and  then  what  Pity  is.  After  this 
he  lets  us  know  what  Indignation  is ; 
what  Envy,  and  what  Emulation,  in  fo 
many  different  chapters.  All  thefe  feve- 
veralpaflions  he  has  explained  and  defin-^ 
ed  with  philofophical  accuracy :  Nor  in- 
deed do  I  think  that  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten upon  the  paffions  in  antient  or  mo- 
dern times  will  give  fo  much  pleafure  and 
inftrudion  to  the  philofopher,  as  thefe  few 
chapters  of  Ariftotle*     And   I   think   it 


•  He  has  obfcf  vcd  in  our  paflSons  that  wonderful 
mixture  of  things  fo  oppoiite  as  pain  and  pleafure  ) 
and  I  am  nyach  pl8af<;d  with  his  quotations  from  Ho^ 
mer,  which  prove  that  he  kneir  tfait  mixture  as  wtjH 
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may  be  faid  in  general  of  thefe  books  of 
Rhetoric,  that  there  is  no  work  extant 
from  which  we  can  learn  fo  much  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  even  of  what  is  called 
the  knowledge  of  the  wprld  :  For  Arifto- 
tle  appears  to  me  to  have  fludied  with 
wonderful  attention  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  the  bufinefs  of  human  life,  much  more 
than'  could  be  expected  from  a  inan  en* 
gaged  ra  fuch  philofophical  fpeculations^ 
and  who  has  formed  the  moft  compr^- 

as  Ariftotlc ;  particularly  with  rcfpeft  to  anger,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  tineary  paifion  ;  yet  he  fays  at  the 
iamc  time  it  has  a  fweetnef^  like  that  of  honey. 

^04  tt  {r«Av  yXvM.n/9   fnXtt^f  MXuftcf&lfi^ 

for  which  Arijflolle  has  accoanted  very  welli  lib.  2* 
cap.  2*  and  lib.  j  •  cap.  1  j  •  And  even  as  to  grief  and  la- 
mentation, in  which  one  fliould  think  there  was  no» 
thing  but  pain  and  ai9!i£Vion,  Homer,  he  obfefves, 
(ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.)  has  found  out  that  there  is  a 
certain  pleafure  in  the  indulgence  of  grief, 

80  that  it  appears  Homer  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  even  thofe  the  moft 
r^noved  froia  commoa  appreheniioa. 
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hcnfive  fyftem  of  philofophy  that  I  believe 
ever  wa&  formed  by  any  one  man.  Tbefe 
books  I  would  alfo  recommend  to  the  ftu- 
^y  not  only  of  the.philofopher,  but  of  the 
fcholar  and  grammarian,  who  will  there 
learn  the  propriety  of  all  the  Greek  words 
that  are  ufed  upon  the  fubje£t  of  the  cha« 
ra£ters,  fentiments,  afiedions,  and  paiBons 
of  men,  a  fubjedt  of  very  great  extent, 
comprehending  what  is  mod  pleafing  and 
interefting  in  human  life.  And,  if  he  is  a 
man  of  tafte,  he  will  be  extremely  pleaied 
with  the  ilile,  which  well  deferves  the 
charadter  that  Cicero  has  given  of  it*, 
and  is,  I  think,  a  perfeA  model  of  the 
Didadic. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  Ariftotle  has  given 
us  a  great  many  yvcofjiai^  or  fententious 
fayings,  applicable  to  the  paflions  and  cha- 
racters of  men :  And  he  obferves  very 
juftly,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  makes  the  ilile 
what  the  Greeks  call  ethical^  that  is,  ex- 
prcffive  of  the  manners  of  menf*     He 

•  P.  44.  of  this  vol. 

t  Rhetor,  lib.  2.  cap.  as*     - 
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gives  08  alfo  a  great  number  of  Enthyme^ 
mas,  or  argumeota  upon  this  fubjed  :  Bat 
they  are  all  included  in  thofe  general  to* 
jpics  mentioned  in  the  dialedlic;  fo  that 
here  in  his  Rhetoric  he  does  no  more  thaa 
apply  them  to  the  fentiments  and  paffions 
of  meo* 


DJgitiz! 


ed  by  Google 
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Of  fbe  divifiM  of  Rhetoric  into  Delihera^ 
tivif  Judicial^  and  EptdciHic.^^This 
divifion  'was  frfi  made  by  Arjfiotle^ 
and  arifes  from  the.  nature  of  fpeeth^ 
in  which  there  mufi  he  afpeaker^  bearer^ 
and  fid^e^.^Arifiotlef remade  afcience 
rf,  Rhftoric^  as  wefi  as  of  other  things, 
--fbe  fubjeH  of  the  three  kinds  of 
Rhetoric  explained.^A  threefold  divi^ 
fton  of  Rhetoric^  taken  from  the  end 
which  it  propqfesr^Rhetoric  addreffed 
not  only  to  many^  but  to  one  ^-r^^ her ef ore 
of  univerfal  ufe  in  human  life.^Of  the 
fubjeiis  of  which  deliberative  Rhetoric 
treats^  and  the  things  neceffary  to  he 
known  by  ^n  orator  of  that  kind.'-^nder 
the  head  of  Deliberative  Eloquence^  he 
treats  of  happinefs^  which  is  the  end  of 
all  deliberation.^Every  /advantage  of 
mind  or  body  to  be  wijhedfor^  there  enu^ 
merated\^Of  the  idea  of  good,  without 

,    wJfich  there  can  be  no  happinefs.—Tlfat 
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belongs  to  the  intellefiualpart  of  our  mind. 
— The  fubjeSi  of  the  Epidei^ie  is  the  to 
xotAor.—  Two  definitions  of  that  given  ;— 
but  they  are  only  popular  defcriptions. — 
Under  that  head^  and  in  the  chapter  up-^ 
on  Happinefs^  every  thing  is  enumerated 
that  is  beautiful  and  praife- worthy  in 
human  lift. — Of  the  Judicial  kind  of 
Rhetoric. — The  fulj^eSi  of  it  Injury  and 
Injujlice. — Here  every  thing  that  ts  bad 
in  human  nature  is  fet  before  us.'^His 
threefold  divijton  upon  the  fubjeSl  of  In- 
•  jury  and  Injujlice. — This  divifion  moji 
accurate  and  complete. — Of  the  fnotives 
to  Injury. '•^WhsLt  is  pleafant  is  the  chief 
motive.  ^Definition  of  Fleqfure.-^Of  the 
pleafures  of fen/e. -^Imagination  a  nveaker 
kind^  of  fenfe. — It  makes  things  both  pafl 
and  future  give  us  pleafure^  as  if  they 
nvere  prefent ; — even  things  difagreeable 
that  are  pafl  — The  pleafure  in  grief  and 
hope  accounted  for  in  that  vuay. — Self^ 
love^  and  the  pleafure  nve  take  in  our-' 
felvesy  in  that  nvay  accounted  for. — The 
fecorid  thing  to  be  conjidered  with  regard 
fo  Injury y  is  the  charaSler  and  dijpofitiont 
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of  the  per/on  ivho  injures. — Here  a  com^ 
plete  charaBer  of  a  'villg.in  is  given.-^ 
The  third  and  laji  thing  belonging  to  In^ 
jury  is  an  account  of  the  perfons  mojl 
liable  to  he  injured. — And  thus  is '  com^ 
pleted  his  account  both  of  the  villain  and 
of  villainy, -^Conclujion  of  this  book^  and 
of  nvhat  is  to  be  Jaid  upon  the  matter  of 
Rhetoric. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  three 
kinds  of  Rhetoric  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  book,  the  Deliberative, 
the  Judicial,  and  the  Epideidic  ;  a  divifion 
taken  from  the  fubje£l  of  Rhetoric,  and 
firft  made  by  Ariftotle,  as  well  as  the  divi- 
fion of  the  arguments  ufed  upon  thefe  fub- 
jefls.  And  indeed  it  appears  to  nle,  that 
Ariftotle  firft  made  a  Icience  of  rhetoric, 
as  well  as  of  dialedic  ;  and  I  believe  1  may 
add  of  morals,  natural  philofophy,  and 
roetaphyfics.  This  divifion  of  the  fubjeds 
of  rhetoric  he  has  explained  moft  accurately 
and  philofophically  in  the  third  chapter 
Vol.  VI.  K 
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of  his  firft  book  of  Rhetoric,  where  he 
tells  us  that  there  are  three  things  to  be 
confidered  in  all  fpeech,  namely,  the 
fpeaker,  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fpeaks, 
and  the  fubjedk  upon  which  he  fpeaks; 
and  all  the  three  are  of  abfolute  neceffity, 
fo  that  no  fpeech  can  be  conceived  with- 
out them.  Befides,  there  is  the  end  or 
purpofe  of  fpeaking  ;  And  this  neceflarily 
refers  to  the  hearer,  who  is  either  only  to 
.  form  an  opinion  of  what  he  hears,  and  is 
fimply  what  Ariftotle  calls  Ggwpos ;  or  he  is 
to  deteimine  and  ad:,  and  him  Ariftotle 
calls  J^ftrtii.  And  it  is  either  upon  things 
paft  or  things  to  come  that  he  is  to  deter- 
mine. If  it  is  upon  things  paft,  he  is  what 
we  call  a  judge  ;  if  upon  things  to  come, 
he  is  a  fenator,  or  a  member  of  any  afl"em- 
bly  that  deliberates  upon  fuch  things. .  If 
again  he  does  no  more  than  fpeculate,  and 
only  forms  opinions,  it  muft  be  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  qualities,  powers,  and  faculties ; 
all  which  Ariftotle  has  ex^prefled  by  the 
fingle  word  of  Awttfjuis*  And  thus,  fays 
he,  we  have  of  neceflity  three  kind§  of 
rhetorical  fpeech,  the  deliberative,  the  ju- 
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diclaiy  and  the  epideidic  or  demonftiative, 
as  it  is  improperly  called  *.  Then  he  goes 
on,  ftill  dividing  with  his  ufaal  accuracy, 
and  tells  us  that  the  deliberative  confifts 
either  of  Exhortation  or  Dehortation,  7r/»3- 
T/joTM  or  axoTpo^ij,  as  he  exprefles  it,  that 
is,  ad^iftng  or  difuading.  The  judicial 
confifts  of  Accufation  or  Defence,  that  is, 
y,oL7^yoficL  or  oLiroKoyict ;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
feived  t>  it  was  not  the  cuftom  in  Athens  to 
plead  upon  matters  of  civil  right,  or  points 
of  lav^,  as  we  call  them.  And,  laftJy,  the 
fubje<a  of  the  epideidic  is  either  praife 
or  blame. 

Rhetoric,  as  well  as  every  other  art, 
muft  propofe  fome  ,end.  The  general 
end  of  Rhetoric,  as  I  have  faid  J,  is  to 
perfuade.  This  is  divided  according  to 
the  three  different  kinds  of  rhetoric. 
The  end  of  the  deliberative  is  to  per- 
fuade  what  is  ufeful,  and  difuade  what  is 
hurtful :  And  to  inforce  this,  it  infifts  up- 

•  See  p.  28.  of  this  vol. 

t  p.  27-  X  P-  20- 
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on  what  is  juft  or  unjuft^  what  is  honour- 
able and  praife  worthy,  or  otherwife.  The 
end  of  the  Judicial  Rhetoric  is  the  juft  or 
the  unjuft ;  and  to  inforce  this,  it  aflumes 
the  other  things  I  have  juft  now  mention- 
ed. In  praifing  or  difpraifing,  our  objeQ: 
is  the  beautiful  and  honourable,  or  the 
contrary,  and  whatever  has  any  reference 
to  thefe  *. 

Having  thus  accurately  divided  and  fub- 
divided  the  fubjedts  of  rhetoric,  he  proceeds 
to  explain  the  firft  kind  of  rhetpric>  name- 
ly, the  Deliberative.  But,  before  I  fay  any 
thing  particular  of  it,  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  all  the  three  kinds  of  rhetoric 
may  not.  only  be  addrefled  to  many  hear- 
ers, but  to  one;  though  commonly  in 
Greece,  where  the  governments  were  po- 
pular, they  were  addrefled  to  the  many. 
But,  that  they  may  be  addrefled  alfo  to  one, 
he  has  exprefsly  told  us  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  his  fecond  book.  With  refpeiS: 
to  judicial  proceedings,  they  are  often,  a- 

♦  liib.  I.  i:ap.  3. 
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moijg  us,  before  one  judge  j  and  as  we  plead 
before  one  fmgle  perfon,  fo  we  may  alfo 
advife  a  (ingle  perfon,  and  likewife  appeal  to 
his  judgment  when  we  praife  or  difpraife 
any  perfon.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  the 
rhetoric  of  Ariftotle  is  of  univerfal  ufc  in 
human  life. 

Our  author,  in  his  iirft  book,  has  given 
us  feveral  chapters  upon  deliberative  rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  that  which  deliberates  upon 
public  aflPairs  is  of  the  greateft  importance, 
he  mentions  the  feveral  fubjefts  of  public 
deliberation,  which,  with  his  lifual  accural 
cy,  he  divides  into  five  clafles  *,  and  fhorr- 
ly  mentions  what  it  is  neceflary  that  a 
fpeaker  fhould  know  with  refpeft ,  to  each 
of  thefc  articles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give 
good  advice  concerning  them.  But  he 
tells  us  what  is  very  true,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  things  belongs  to  the  politi- 
cal fcience,  and  not  to  rhetoric. 

The  n^xt  chapter  (teats  of  a  great  fub- 
♦  Lib.  I.  cap*  4« 
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jcGt — Happinefs ;  which,  he  fays,  is  the  end 
of  all  deliberation  and  confultation  about 
what  we  are  to  do  or  not  to  do.  And 
here  we  have  a  mod  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  things  that  make  a  life  happy  and 
profperous,  belonging  either  to  mind  or 
body,  and  every  thing  moft  accurately  de- 
fined and  explained.  And  particularly 
withrefpe£t  to  the  body,  we  have  explained, 
better  than  any  where  elfe  that  I  know,  what 
a  TraTiaitrrtTtoi  18,'  what  a  xuxtIko$,  what  a  iray^ 
%^TZ(taTixos  and  what  a  ^evroL^Xoi.  All  thefe 
exercifes  were  very  much  pradifed  by  the 
Greeks,  and  gave  a  ftrength  and  vigour  to 
their  bodies  which  is  unknown  ia  modern 
times. 

With  the  fubjed  of  this  chapter  is  much 
conneded  the  fubjefl:  of  the  next,  which 
is  the  TO  (tya^ov,  or  what  is  good ;  without 
which  there  can  be  no  happinefs.  It  is  a 
more  determined  and  more  philofophical 
idea  than  that  of  Happinefs  j  for,  as  Arifto- 
tie  has  explained  it,  it  belongs  entirely  to 
the  intelledual  part  of  our  nature,  and 
to  that  governing  principle  in  us  which 
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dire£ts  the  condufl:  of  our  lives,  and  pro- 
vides for  every  thing  that  is  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  mind  or  body.  And  as  we 
often  debate  about  what  is  the  greater 
goodi  which  muft  always  be  the  cafe  whca 
two  things  both  good  are  prefented  to  us, 
he  has  given  us  a  long  chapter  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  the  comparifon  of  good  things, 
where  he  has  furnifhed  a  great  number  of 
topics  to  enable  us  to  determine  what  is 
the  greater,  and  what  is  the  lefler  good  *. 

The  next  kind  of  rhetoric,  he  confiders, 
is  the  Epideidic,  the  fubje<3:  of  which  i$ 
praife  or  difpraife.  And  here  we  have  a 
very  long  and  fine  chapter  t»  wherein  wc 
have  all  the  Virtues  enumerated,  and  (hort- 
ly,  but  very  accurately  defined  and  ex- 
plained. As  Virtue  belongs  to  the  to  xaAor, 
or  the  beautiful,  and  is  infeparable  from 
it,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  ancients, 
he  fpeaks  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  has  given 
us  two  definitions   of    it.     The   firft   is, 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  7. 
f  Lib.  I.  cap.  9. 
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That  J  which  being  eligible  for  its  onvn/ake^ 
is  praife-nvorthy.  The  other  is,  That^ 
which  being  good,  is  plea/ant  becaufe  it  is 
good.  The  laft  I  like  the  beft,  becaufe  it 
mentions  a  quality  of  the  to  xclXov^  which 
diftinguifties  it  from  every  thing  elfe  be- 
longing to  man,  namely,  that  it  gives  plea- 
fure,  not  pleafure  of  every  kind,  but  a 
pleafure  arifing  from  what  is  good.  They 
are  both,  however,  rather  defcriptions  than 
definitions  properly  fo  called ;  For  they 
only  tell  us  certain  qualities  and  effeQs  of 
the  thing,  not  what  it  is  itfelf,  or  what 
conftitutes  its  eflence  *  ;  but  they  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe  of  this  work,  of 
which  the  fubjefl:,  as  he  has  more  than 
once  told  us,  is  not  any  particular  fcience, 
fuch  as  that  of  morals.  There  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  chapter,  what  may  be  called 
an  abridgment  of  his  work  upon  morals. 
And  in  it,  and  the  other  chapters  of  this 

♦  Se^  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjcft,  in  vol.  2d. 
of,Ant.Metaph.  p.  IC5,  and  following;  where,  I  think j 
I  have  mentioned  that  which  is  of  the  eflence  of  the 
Beautiful^  and  without  which  it  cannot  be  conceived  to 

exift. 
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book  upon  the  fubjeA  of  happinefs,  and 
the  TO  aya9oF,  you  liavc  every  thing  enu- 
merated and  dercribed  that  is  beautiful^ 
praife-worthy,  pleafant,  and  agreeable  in 
human  nature  or  in  human  life,  more  ao 
curateiy,  though  ihortly,  than  is  any 
where  elfe  to  be  found  :  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  that  I  read  with  more  pleafure  or 
more  in(bu^ion« 

ithe  laft  kind  of  rhetoric  is  the  Judicial, 
the  fubjcQs  of  which,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  only,  as  1  obferved,  accufation  and  de- 
fence, injury,  therefore,  and  Injuftice, 
were  in  this  kirid  of  rhetoric  the  topics  of 
argument.  And  here  we  have  difplayed 
to  us;  by  our  author,  all  the  crimes  and 
vices  of  men,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the 
work  xve  had  exhibited  to  us  all  their  vir- 
tues and  good  qualities ;  fo  that  iti  this 
work  of  Ariftbtle  we  have  the  whole  of 
human  nature,  what  is  good  and  what  is 
kd  iti  it,  fet  before  us. 

The  fubjeft  of  Iiyury  and  Injuftice  he 
VoL.VL  L 
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has  divided  as  accurately  as  any  other  fub- 
je£t  which  he  treats  :  Ft)r  having  told  us 
what  injuftice  is,  he  inquires,  firft,  from 
what  motives  men  commit  injuftice; 
feeondly,  in  what  fituation,  in  what  cir* 
cumftances,  and  how  difpofed  they  are 
when  they  do  fo  j  and,  thirdly,  Who  are 
the  perfons  that  are  moft  liable  to  be  in- 
jured ?  And  this  rs  a  divifion  which  un- 
doubtedly exhaufts  the  fubjedt  *•  In  his 
inquiry  into  the  motives  of  injuries,  he 
has  enumerated  all  the  caufes  of  the  ac- 
tions of  men  ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  every 
thing,  we  do  voluntarily,  proceeds  from 
our  apprehenfion  of  its  being  either  good 
or  pleafant.  What  is  Good  he  had  already 
explained,  in  what  he  had  faid  upon 
deliberative  rhetoric  j  and  he  now  ex- 
plains, in  one  of  the  longcft  chapters  of 
the  whole  work,  what  Pkafure  is. 

Pleafure  he  defines  to  be  *  a  certain  mo- 
•  tion  of  the  mind;'  but  a^  all  our  motions, 
both  of  mind  and  body,   muft  be  in  con- 

*  LilK  I.  cap.  10* 
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formity  to  our  nature,  he  adds,  ^  That  it  is  a 
^  conftituting  or  placing  of  our  mind,  by  a 
^  movement  quick  and  fenfible,  into  a  na- 

*  tural  (late,'  that  is,  a  (late  fuch  as  the 
nature  and  di(po(ition  of  our  mind  at  the 
time  requires :  *  And  the  oppofite  of  this  is 

*  Pain  *.'  As  all  pleafure,  therefore,  is  accor- 
ding to  nature,  and  as  cuftom  is,  accor- 
ding to  a  common  faying,  a  fecond  nature, 
it  follows  from  thence,  that  what  we  ar« 
accuftomed  to  is  pleafant.  But  he  tells  us 
at  the  fame  time,  that  change  is  alfo  plea- 
fant :  For  always  the  fame  becomes  at  laft 
an  excefs  of  the  habit  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind,  from  which  a  change  relieves  it» 


♦  Ariftotlc's  words  arc,    *Tir««fi<r3j»  >*  *u^<»,  i/r«i  rrj 

Rbetoficor.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  Here  the  reader  will 
fibkrve  the  ezpreilion  *tf9r«^;^«vr«i  ^vrtt^  where  ac- 
cording to  the  propriety  of  the  Greek  language,  the 
word  <tf9r4e(;^«vr«f  denotes^  as  I  have  tranflatcd  it,  the 
fiate  of  the  mind  at  the  time  the  pleafure  is  felt.  So 
that  this  definition  will  comprehend  what  we  would 
call  the  moft  unnatural  pleafures,  if,  at  the  time,  they 
he  defired  by  the  mind. 
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The  pleafures  of  fenfe  he  juft  mentions, 
being  well  known  to  every  body  :  But  he 
adds  what  is  not  commonly  knownr,  that 
the  PhantaGa,  or  imagination,  is  a  kind  of 
weaker  fenfe;  and  therefore  what  our 
imagination  prefents  to  us,  whether  it  be 
paft  or  to  come,  if  it  be  a  pleafani  objefl, 
gives  US  plcafure.  And  even  things  which 
were  not  agreeable,  when  they  were  pre- 
fent,  after  they  are  paft,  give  us  plcafure 
in  rernembering  them,  fuch  as  dangers 
that  we  have  efcaped,  cfpecially  if  we 
have  efcaped  them  by  prudence  and  refo- 
lucion  ;  and  here,  as  upon  other  occafions, 
he  very  properly  quotes  two  lines  of  Ho- 
mer *.  It  is  imagination,  too,  that  makes 
the  plcafure  of  grief  above  mentioned,  a^ 
he  has  very  well  explained  it :  |^or,  fays 
he,  a  man,  that  grieves  for  the  lofs  of  a 
friend,  has  that  friend  fo  reprefented  to 
him  by  his  imagination,  that  he  feems  to 
fee  him,   ancj  enjoys,  in  fpme  fort,   the 


MfnfAi9«(,  *owrts  «*AA«  ir«f«},  xctt  ff-«AA«  itt^yn* 
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pleafure  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  company, 
converfation,  and  actions.  From  the  ima<- 
gination  of  things  to  comes  he  accounts 
for  the  pleafure  of  anger ,  above  mention^ 
ed  ;  and  in  general,  of  all  things  which 
we  defire  and  hope  for :  >tk>r,  QifV  he,  if 
we  hope  for  a  thing,  we'^fdfe  it  as  prefent. 
In  fhort,  he  gives  a  philofophical  account 
pf  all  our  pleafures,  and  even  of  the  plea- 
fure we  have  in  ourfelvcs^  or  what  is 
commonly  called  felf-love :  For,  fays  he, 
all  animals  love  and  delight  in  what  is 
congenial  to  them,  thus  a  man  has 
pleafure  in  a  man,  a  horfe  in  a  horfe,  and 
fo  on  with  refpeft  to  other  animals.  Now 
nothing  can  be  more  congenial  to  a  man 
than  himfelf :  Therefore  he  loves  himfelf, 
and  every  thing  belonging  to  himfelf; 
fuch  as  his  works  and  his  produdions 
of  every  kind,  and  among  others,  his 
children. 

The  next  chapter  prefents  to  us   the 
worft  face  of  human  nature  j  for  it  de? 

^  Lib.  I-  cap.  19. 
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fcribes  thofc  dirpofitions  of  the  mind 
which  form  the  chara^er  of  an  unjuft  and 
>0iricked  man.  This  was  the  fecond  thing 
he  propofed  to  fpeak  to^  upon  the  fubje^ 
of  uyury  and  injuftice.  And  here  he  haa 
gireii  It  a  moft  accurate  portrait  of  the 
charader  of  %  TiHain,  fo  full  and  com* 
plete,  that  I  think  it  is  impoflible  to  add 
any  thing  to  it*. 

In  the  fame  chapter  he  defer ibes  the 
perfons  who  are  mod  liable  to  be  injured, 
which  was  the  third  thing  he  propofed 
upon  this  fubje<fl.  And  on  this  head,  as 
in  every  part  of  this  work,  he  has  (hewn  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  ways  of  men.  When  we  jpin  wijh 
what  he  has  faid  upon  this  head,  the  de- 
fcription  of  a  villaia  under  the  former 
head,  we  have  a  full  and  moft  accurate 
piAure  of  villainy,  as  well  as  of  a  vil- 
lain. 

To  enter  into  all  the  particulars  under 
#  Lib.  I.  cap.  12. 
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thoffc  two  licads,  Would  carry  me  much 
farther  than  is  neccffary  or  proper  in  k 
work,  oiF  Which  Ac  intention  is,  as  I  have 
Taid,  not  to  give  a  complete  treatife  o'f 
^Rhetoric,  but  only  a  general  plan  of  this 
fine  work  of  Ariftotle,  and  to  diredk  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  feveral  parts 
of  it,  which  I  think  are  of  the  greateft 
importance.  And  indeed  jny  chief  delign^ 
in  all  that  Ihave  written  upon  the  philo- 
fophy  bir  the  learning  of  the  antients,  is 
to  revive,  if  poflible,  the  ftudy  of  antienC 
arts  and  fciences,  njeteres  revocarc  urtes^ 
as  Horace  exprefles  it,  and  to  fhew  the 
reader  that  he  cannot  perfedtly  underftand 
any  art  or  fcience  without  the  ftudy  of 
thofe  unfafhionable  books  to  which  I  refer. 
Without  that  ftudy,  I  think  I  have  ftiewn, 
in  my  books  of  metaphyfics,  that  no  man 
can  be  a  philofopher  ;  and,  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  this  work,  I  think  I  have  alfo 
ihewn,  that  no  man  can  be  a  complete 
grammarian,  nor  perfedly  comprehend  in 
what  the  art  of  language  confifts  ;  and 
from  what  I  have  faid,  and  wilffurther 
fay  in  this  volume,  I  hope  to  make  it  ap- 
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pear,  that  he  cannot  underftand  the  prin- 
ciples  of  any  of  the  fine  arts;  and  ia 
ihort)  that  without  the  fiudj  of  thefe  an- 
tient  books,  he  cannot  be  a  fcholar,  a  cri- 
tic, or  a  man  of  true  tafte,  any  more  than 
a  philofopher. 

And  here  I  conclude  this  book,  and  all 
that  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  upon  the 
matter  of  Rhetoric.  The  fubjed  of  the 
next  book  will  be  the  JlUe  of  Rhetoric* 
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BOOK        11. 

O/fAe  Stile  of  Rhetoric. 
CHAP.       L 


fhe  ofnafneHts  of  Stile  necejfaryfor  an  ora^ 
tor  nvho  Jpeaks  to  the  people^-^If  the 
audience  are  nvife  men^  they  nvill  mind 
nothing  but  the  matter;  and  all  they 
will  require,  will  be  to  underjland  the 
matter. — The  Stile  of  the  orators  at 
firjl  poetical ;— nfta/  this  correBed  in 
later  times. — Stile  confijls  of  nvords  and 
the  compqfition  of  words. — The  lajl  of 
thefe  mofi  difficult. ^T^his  illujlrated from 
other  arts. '^  Words  divided  into  proper 
and  tropical,-— T]6^  proper  Jignification 
muji  be  well  underjloody  otherwife  we 
cannot  know   whether  it    be   properly 

Vol.  Vr.  M 
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transferred  to  another  fignification. — Of 
proper  ivords-^there  fhould  be  a  n^ariety 
of  them^ftgnifying  the  fame  thing  ;^hut 
not  too  great  a  variety ^  as  in  Arabic.^^ 
Of  Homers   language; — more  rich  in 
fynonpnout  tvords^  ohlj  diverftfied  a  little 
by  fome  change  in  the  found^  than  any 
other  language  in  Greek. — Homer  s  Ian-- 
guage  not  compofed  of  different  Dialelis^ 
but  the  different  Dialers  made  out  of  it. 
— An  account  hoiv  it  comes  to  be  fo  rich 
a  language. — //  is  a  dialed  of  the  Shar^ 
fcrit  "which  ivas  the  antient  language  of 
Egypty   that   ivent   both   to  India  and 
Greece. — More    variety   of  derivation^ 
compofitiony  and  fltiiiony  in  Homer ^  than 
in  the  other  Greek  Dialers ; — but  ntore 
variety  fill  in  the  Shanfcrit. — The  de^ 
fnition  of  a  Trope. — Philofophical  ac^ 
count  of  Tropes  given  by  Arijlotle. — Of 
the  Metaphor. — This   nvord  ufed  in  a 
large  fenfe  by  Arijlotle  y^but  is  only  ufed 
in  Rhetoric  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the 
nvord^  to  denote  afimilitude  betvoixt  tvuo 
things.^^^It  is  a  Simile  in  one  wordr^ 
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Of  the  proper  ufe  of  Metaphor;^  and  of 
the  ahufe  of  it. 


THE  Stile  of  Rhetoric,  which  is  the 
fubjed;  of  this  fecond  book  of  mine, 
i«  the  fubjciSt  of  Ariftotle's  third  book, 
^hich  he  begins  with  obfcrving,  That  if 
the  hearers  of  rhetorical  fpeeches  were 
fuch  as  they  ought  to  be,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  ornaments  of  fpeech  :  They 
would  require  no  more  of  the  orator,  than 
that  he  ihould  make  himfelf  underflood, 
and  not  offend  their  ears ;  for  it  wcfuld  be 
the  matter  they  would  mind,  and  i\ot  the 
words.  But  the  hearers  are  fucb,..that 
they  arq  not  to  be  convinced  by  reafon 
and  argument  only,  without  the  blandiihr 
m^nt  of  jSine  language.  And.  if  Demoft* 
h^nes  and  the  other  orators  of  Qr^sece 
had  fpoken  in  the  fame  way  that  Socrates 
did  in  his  trial,  who,  as  Plato  and  Xeno- 
phon  inform  us,  difdained  to  ufe  any  or- 
nament of  words,  they  would  have  been 
as  unluccefsful  as  he  was.  "We  muft  there- 
fore add,  to  the  definition  1  have  given 
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of  Rhctoriif  *,  •  That  the  ftilc  of  it  £bool4 
*  be  different  from  common  fpeech/ 

Arlftotle,  in  the  £lrft  chapter  of  this 
third  book,  tells  us  that  the  poeta,  by  their 
didion,  as  well  as  by  their  numbers,  pleafed 
the  people  very  much,  and  were  much  ad^ 
miredf  though  there  was  often  very  little 
fenfe  or  matter  in  their  works.  In  imitation 
of  them,  he  fays,  the  ftil^  of  th^  orators 
was  at  firft  very  poetical ;  and  he  meiv 
tions  Gorgias  as  fpeaking  in  that  ftile. 
And,  fays  he,  there  are  many  who 
fiill  admire  this  poetical  ftile  of  do- 
•qiience :  But  among  the  learned  the  d4i^ 
tindion  is  clearly  eftabliQied.  And  even 
the  tragic  poets,  he  fays,  write  in  a  ftite 
much  more  familiar,  and  liker  to  common 
fpeech;  fothat  it  would  be  ridiculous  ta 
imitate  thofe  who,  themfelves,  do  not  now 
compofe  in  (hat  ilile. 

Stile  neceflarily  coniifts  of  twp  things  j 

•  f.  35  and  36, 
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Wturdsy  mi  the  Gompofiuofi  of  thefe  wordii 
ioto  femencw  or  perioAi*.  Of  thefe  two 
the  laft  is  the  ttioft  difficult ;  And  it  h  ib* 
in  aU  aete,  w  well  m  in  the  writing  oc 
fpuraking^  art.  Iiv  piaotingi^  for  examfple^; 
ic  18  miQce  difteult  to  put  togetlvex  figurear 
propefl)^  ia^a^pAeae^.than  to  paiot  the  fiiiir 
gle  Bgurea^  In  poetcj),  k  is  much  mor^ 
ififficult  to  ptK  tQgethiy  properly  th«  feve- 
raj  parts  of  a  dr^tna^  oc  of  an  epic  po^m^' 
tha»  ta  iavent  particuJv  incidental  and  to 
{uiarn  th^m  with  chara^era  and  man-^ 
ners.  An4  every  compoier  as  wdll  aa 
performer  in  mi^ic^  knoi9«s  how  mudh 
mwe  diffictik  it  is  to  put  togel^her  proper- 
ly the  nptes,  fa  as  to  make  a  good  pwce  of 
mufict.  than  to  ufe  the  fincft  notes.  But^ 
as  ikigle  wor4a  are  the  materials  of  which 
^l  writing  ojp  fpejiking  is  compofed,  we 
mmft  begin  with  es4>lainiQg  the  nature  of 
them. 

Words,  with  rcfpeft  to  ftile  and  com** 
pofition,  are  divided  into  proper,  apd  troi» 

f  ypl.  3d.  of  this  work^  chap,  l^ 
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pica!,  or  figuwtive,  as  they  are  com- 
monly, bur  improperly  called.  Thefe  I 
have  defined  alid  diftingUi(htid  frhm  one 
Another,  ih  the-  beginnmg  '^f  the  third 
chapter  of  the  third  :  vdlunie  •  of  -this 
work:  And  from,  the- defimtion  there 
given,  it  is  evident  they  are  •  fo  connec* 
ted,  that  the  one  cannot  'be  undetitbod 
without  the  other:  For,  if  I  do  not 
know  what  the  proper  word  fignifies,it  is: 
ifnpoffible  I  can  apply  it  juftly  in  a 
tropical  fignification,  by  which  it  ss  trans- 
ferred froni  its  proper  fenfe  to  another- 
which  has  a  c6nn€(flionh  with- that  fenfe. 
It  is  therefore  a  capital  defe^  in  Dr.  John- 
foti's  Englifh  Di<aionary,  •  as  L  have  elfe^ 
where  obferved  *,  that  he  has  not  diftin- 
guifhcd  the  proper  fignrfication  of  words 
from-the  tropical  ufe  of  them.  This  is 
an  error  which  the  •  French  Academy  has 
carefully  avoided,  and  which  makes  their 
dictionary  one  of  the  moft  valuable  dic- 
tionaries that  we  have  in  any  language. 

As  there  can  be  no  beauty  in  any  work, 
*  Vol.  5th.  of  this  work,  p.  274. 
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whwhet  of  nature  or  of  art,  without  va** 
riety  in  a  certain  degree,  fo  there  can  be 
no  real  beauty  in  language  without  a  va*- 
riety  of  words,  and  not  of  tropical  words 
only,  but  of  proper*  For  a  language  is 
much  more  agreeable  and  pleafant  to  the 
ear,  when  it  is  not  obliged  to  exprefsthe 
fame  thing  even  by  the  fame  proper  word, 
but  can  diverfify  the  fpeech  by  fome  va- 
riety even  of  thefe  words.  At  the  fame 
time  this  variety  may  be  carried  too  far. 
For  I  have  heard  it  obferved  of  the  Ara^ 
T)ic,  if  my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  that 
it  has  very  often  fix  or  feven  words  exf^ 
preffing  the  very  fame  thing,  without 
trope  or  figure.  This,  I  think,  makes  the 
language  too  bulky  and  cumberfome.  But 
the  Greek,  in  this  refpedl,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,  is  more  perfedl  than  any  language 
that  I  know  :  For  it  has  a  very  confider- 
able  number  of  fynonymes,  but  not  too 
many. 

The  language  of  Homer  is  in  this  re-r 
fpeft,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  moft 
perfeft  that   is  to   be   foiind   in  Greekj^ 
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cr  in  any  other  language  tfaait  I  un^er- 
ilaad :  For  he  has  not  only  many  fyno*- 
nyme8  ;  but,  by  i^rious  terminainons  and 
£edions,  by  adding,  taking  away,  and  m- 
ferting  letters,  he  has  made  the  fame  word 
different  from  itfelf,  without  any  change 
of  the  fenie ;  yet  not  fo  different,  but  that 
It  is  eafily  known  to  be  the  fame  by  thofe 
who  have  ftudied  the  art  of  his  language. 
Now  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  as  many  do, 
that  this  variety  of  words  was  taken  from 
the  federal  dialects  of  the  Greek,  fuch  as 
the  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic,  &c« ;  for,  in  the 
firft  place,  there  is  no  evidence  that  thofe 
dialeds  exifted  at  the  time  that  Homer 
wrote;  or,  if  they  did  exift,  they  mnft 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  fame  language 
iii  which  Homer  wrote,  not  that  language 
out  of  them.  And,  fecondly ,  fuppofing  tliofe 
dialers  to  have  exifted  at  the  time  Homer 
wrote,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  au- 
thor, much  lefs  fuch  an  author  as  Homer, 
would  have  written  a  mongrel  Babylonifli 
dialed,  made  out  of  the  different  dialers, 
then  fpoken  in  Greece,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  intelligible  to  any  of  the  na- 
tions that  fpoke  any  one  of  thofe  diale£ts« 
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The  fa^,  therefore,  appears  to  be,  that  the 
language,  in  which  Homer  wrote,,  was  the 
learned  language  of  Greece,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  their  poetry^  the  firft  writing  a- 
moflg  them  *•  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at 
its  being  fo  rich  and  copious,  that  it  feems 
not  to  be  one,  but  many  languages ;  for 
there  is  a  language  dill  exifling,  and  pre- 
feived  among  the  Brarains  of  India,  which 
is  a  richer,  and  in  every  refpe<3:  a  finer 
language  than  even  the  Greek  of  Homer. 
All  the  other  languages  of  India  have  a 
^great'refemblance  to  this  language,  which 
is  called  the  Shanfcrit:  But  thofe  languages 
are  dialeds  of  it,  and  formed  from  it,  not 
the  Shanfcrit  from  them.  Of  this,  and 
other  particulars  concerning  this  language, 
I  have  got  fuch  certain  information  from 
India,  that  if  I  live  to  finifh  my  hiftory  of 
man,  which  1  have  begun  in  my  third  vo- 
lume of  Antient  Metaphyfics,  I  fhall  be 
able  clearly  to  prove,  that  the  Greek  is 


*  It  is  upon  record,  that  Phercydcs  was  the  firft 
writcrof  profe  in  Greek. 

Vol.  VI.  N 
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derived  from  the  Shanfcrit,  which  was  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt,  and  "was  car- 
ried by  the  Egyptians  into  India,  with 
their  other  arts,  and  into  Greece  by 
the  colonies  which  they  fettled  there. 
This  is  a  mod  curious  and  important 
fadt  in  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  but  for  our 
prefent  purpofe  it  is  fulEcient  to  obferve, 
that  it  is  a  great  beauty  of  a  language,  to 
have  fuch  a  variety  in  the  found  of  the 
fame  words,  if  that  introduces  no  confu- 
fion,and  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  by  which 
the  language  is  formed. 

But  though  the  Greek  of  later  times  has 
net  that  variety  of  found  of  the  fame  word 
without  any  change  of  the  fignification, 
yet  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which 
are  fimilar  both  in  their  found  and  fignifi- 
cation, though  not  exadly  denoting  the 
fame  thing.  Thefe  are  words  formed  by 
derivation,  compofition,  and  fledion,  the 
three  great  arts  of  language,  without 
which  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to 
Jiave  conneded  together  millions  of  words, 
fo  that  they  could  he  compreheiided  iq  thq 
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memory  and  readily  ufed*.  All  thefc 
words,  however  different  in  their  found 
and  fignification,  come  all  under  the  deno«- 
mination  of  words  proper  i  for  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  can  be  called  trope 
or  figure*  But  even  in  thefe  the  language 
of  Homer  is  more  rich  than  any  othei  lan- 
guage in  Greek,  but  not  fo  rich  as  the  orih 
ginal  language,  the  Shanfcrit,  in  any  of 
the  three  articles  I  mentioned,  derivation, 
compofition,  or  fiedion  :  And  particu« 
larly  it  has  in  it  words  of  wonderful  com-* 
pofition,  fome  of  which  I  have  been 
fbewn.-— And  fo  much  for  proper  words. 

As  to  tropical  words,  it  is  not  the  dif- 
ference of  found  merely  that  makes  a 
trope,  but  there  mud  be  a  change  of  the 
word  from  its  native  and  genuine  (ignifi- 
cation,  to  another  that  is  different.  In 
this  way  I  have  defined  a  trope,  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  workf,  where  I  have 


*  Vol.  5,  p.  434. 

f  Book  4.  chap.  3.  p.  34.  and  chap.  4.  p.  3^. 
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explained,  at  great  length,  the  feveral  kinds 
of  tropes,  very  various  and  difFerent  one 
from  another.  But  Ariftotle  has  reduced 
them  all  to  rule,  and  made  philofophy  of 
them  as  well  as  of  every  thing  elfc  of. 
which  he  has  treated.  See  hts  definition 
of  them,  and  his  divifion  of  them  into 
four  difFerent  kinds,  which  I  have  given 
in  the  laft  chapter  quoted  of  the  third  vo- 
lume*. 

In  poetry  all  the  difFerent  tropes  are 
ufed,  and  particularly  hy  Homer,  as 
I  have  fhcwn  in  the  fourth  chapter  a- 
bove  quoted  ;  but  in  the  rhetorical  ftile 
there  is  hardly  any  other  trope  ufed  except 
what  is  commonly  called  Metaphor,  a 
word  ufed  by  Ariftotle  to  comprehend  all 
tropes;  and  that,  no  doubt,  is  the  true 
etymological  fenfe  of  the  word.  But  we 
ufe  it  to  denote  only  one  of  the  four  kinds 
of  trope  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  and 
which  he  calls  xcltol  to  av(t?^oyovj  being 
taken  from  the  refemblance,  fimilitude,  or 

*  Book  4.  chap.  3.  p*  37. 
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analogy  that  one  thing  has  to  another  *• 
It  is  a  trope  not  onlj  much  ufed  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  but  in  common  fpeech  ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  that  it  both  adorns  the 
ftile,  and  exprcffes  the  thing  in  a  more 
lively  and  forcible  manner  ;  for  a  meta- 
phor ft  a  fimile  in  one  word.  And,  if  it  be 
taken  from  any  great  fubjed,  it  magnifies 
the  thing  fpoken  of:  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  taken  from  a  low  fubjcdl, 
it  leffisns  and  vilifies  the  thing.  And  as 
extolling  or  depreciating  is  ufed  in  all  the 
three  different  kinds  of  rhetoric,  it  is  of 
very  general  ufe  in  die  art ;  and  Ariftotle 
fpeaks  of  it  as  the  only  trope  proper  to  be 
ufed  in  profc  compofitiont. 

I  have  faid  a  good  deal  about  the  proper 
ufe  of  this  trope,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
above  referred  to,  where  I  have  inculcated 
what  I  have  before  obferved,  in  this  chap- 
ter:}:»  that  we  muft  perfedly  underftand 

•  Ibid.  p.  37  and  38. 
f  Lib.  3.  Rhct.  cap.  2. 
t  P.  94. 
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the  meaning  of  the  proper  word,  and  alfo 
the  meaning  of  the  tropical  word  which 
we  ufe  in  place  of  it.  The  knowledge, 
therefore,  of  both,  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  and  they  mud  be  carefully  dif- 
tinguifhed  one  from  another:  So  that, 
as  I  have  obferved  *,  a  didionary  of 
any  language,  which  does  not  accurately 
diftinguifh  the  two,,  beginning  with  the 
proper,  and  from  thence  deducing  the  xne- 
taphorical  ufe  of  the  word,  is  very  imper- 
ftCt  of  its  kind.  I  have  alfo  (hewn  the 
abufe  of  metaphors,  by  making  them  too 
frequent,  and  fo  making  either  a  riddle  of 
the  compofition,  if  the  metaphors  be  not 
clear ;  or  though  they  be  clear,  too  many 
of  them  make  a  fiile  of  fimiles.  And  fo 
much  for  fingle  words,  which  are  the  ma- 
terials of  compofition. 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  41  and  42. 
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Of  Compofition — it  gives  a  variety  and 
beauty  to  Stile^  "which  no  choice  ofvoords 
can  do; — is  of  greater  difficulty  than  the 
choice  of  'words— therefore  negleSled  in 
modern  times ^  and  in  later  times  among 
the  antients.—All  Stiles  now  of  the 
fame  iind^  ^ffeSiing  what  is  called  fine 
language.— /»  Compofition  a  progrefs  as 
in  other  arts.-^l'he  fleps  of  this  pro* 
grefs^  from  the  fhortef  fentence  to  a  pc 
riod  of  feveral  members. — I'here  mufl 
have  been  a  time  for  this  progrefs-^ and 
the  frjl  compofition  mufl  have  been  in 
fhort  fentences. — This  progrefs  proved 
by  faHs^  as  well  as  by  reafoning.^-^The 
writings  of  Mofes  an  example  of  fhort 
compqfition.-^This  kind  of  Stile  imitated 
in  later  times  by  Salufi  and  "Tacitus  a^ 
mong  the  Romans^  and  by  fome  French 
and  Englifh  writers.^  A  very  had  Stile^ 
efpecially  when  it  offers  obfqurity.^Qf 
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the  pUafure  that  fomc  have  in  decypher^ 
ing  fuch  a  Stile. 


I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond 
part  of  Stile,  namely,  Compofition  ; 
it  is  of  fo  much  greater  power  and  influ- 
ence than  fingle  words,  that  the  whole 
ftile,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  is  in 
Englifli  not  improperly,  I  think,  denomi- 
nated from  it :  It  is  of  fo  great  variety 
as  to  make  different  (liles  of  the  fame 
words :  And  in  the  fame  ftile  it  gives  a 
variety  which  it  is  impoilible  any  choice 
of  words  can  give.  It  gives  fuch  beauty 
to  the  ftile,  too,  as  well  as  variety,  that  in 
a  paftage  that  I  have  quoted  from  the  Ha- 
licamafiant>  he  compares  ic  to  the  rod  of 
Minerva  in  Homer,  which  could  tranf- 
form  a  beggar  into  a  king  or  hero,  or,  n^icc 
n^rfa :  By  which  he  means,  that,  of  the 
moft  common  words,  good  compofition 
will  make  fine  poetry  or  profe;  and  con* 

*  Vol.  3.  chap.  5,  in  the  beginning. 
\  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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trary  ways,  bad  compofition.  will  difgrace 
the  beft  words  :  And  he  gives  examples  of 
both^ 

As  cOinpofition,  therefore,  is  of  fuch 
power  and  influence,  and  of  fuch  beauty 
and  variety,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  of 
fuch  diflficulty,— -of  much  more  diflficulty 
than  the  choice  of  the  words,  which  are  only 
the  elements  of  compofition.  This  it  has  iii 
common,  as  I  have  obferved  ^,  with  compo- 
fition in  all  arts.  And  this  difficulty  of  the 
pradice  is  the  reafon  why  not  only  in  our 
times,  but  in  the  times  of  the  Halicarnafian, 
compofition  was  fo  much  negl«£ted,  and 
nothing  ftudied  but  the  choice  of  words ; 
and,  as  we  all  at  prefent  aSedl  to  write  fine 
language,  and  think  we  catinot  make  it  fine 
otherwife  than  by  poetical  words,  meta- 
phors, and  figures  of  diflferent  kinds,  the 
confequence  is,  that  we  have  no  difference 
of  flile  fuited  to  the  different  fubjeds,but  aft 

♦  P.  93.  of  this  tolumc. 

Vot.VI*  0 
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write  a  language  that  is,  as  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere,  a  motley  mixture  of  the  froth 
of  rhetoric  and  the  flowers  of  poetry*. 

There  muft  have  been  a  progrefs  in  this 
art  fo  various  and  fo  difficult ;    and  it  is  a 
matter   of    fome  curiofity   to    trace    this 
progrefs,  which,  I  think,  we  can  do  from 
monuments  yet  exifting.     But  before  we 
do  that,  we  muft  recoiled:  that  there  is  no 
compofition,   properly   fo   called,    but   of 
words,  more  or  fewer,  making  fome  fenfe 
by  themfelves  :    For  if  any   number   of 
words  be  colleded  together,   bm  make  no 
fenfe  of  any  kind,  it   is  not  compofition, 
any  more  than   a  diforderly  collection  of 
the  materials  of  any  other  art.     Compofi- 
tion,  therefore,    necefTarily   confifts  of  a 
certain  number  of  words,  having  a  certain 
meaning  ;   and   this  is  what  wc  call,  in 
Englifli,  a  Sentence.     Now  this  compofi- 
tion may  confift  of  more  or  fewer  words. 


♦  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  this  fubjeft,  in 
the  third  diflertation  which  I  have  annexed  to  the  ad. 
vol.  of  this  work. 
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It  cannot  be  of  fewer  than  two  :  But  it 
may  be  of  many  more*  When  the  words 
are  few,  it  is  a  fliort  fentence ;  when  they 
are  mady,  it  is  a  long  fentence:  And 
when  that  long  fentence  is  divided  into 
what  we  call  members,  which  make  by 
themfelves  fome  kind  of  fenfe,  but  an  im- 
perfe£t  one,  and  dependent  upon  the  fenfe 
of  the  whole  fentence,  then  there  begins, 
to  be  beauty  and  variety,  if  thefe  members 
be  well  compofed,  and  fitly  put  together  ; 
and  if  there  be  in  the  whole  fentence  a 
certain  roundnefs  and  circumduction,  mak- 
ing what  we  call  a  period,  then  is  the  com- 
pofition  complete,  and  truly  rhetorical. 

But  was  this  perfedion  of  compofilion 
attained  at  once  ?  Or  was  there  not  a  pro- 
grefs  in  it,  as  in  other  arts  ?  And  I  think 
there  was,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe 
belonging  to  language ;  unlefs  we  are  to 
fuppofe  that  a  language,  fuch  as  the  Shan- 
fcrit  or  the  Greek,  and  fine  fpeaking  and 
writing,  came  down  to  us  from  Heaven 
diredlly  :  But  my  opinion  is,  that,  what- 
ever  affiftance  we  may  have  got  at   fi.r(l 
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from  fuperior  intelligencies  to  enable  us  to 
invent  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech^  the 
reft  was  left  to  our  natural  fagacity.  I 
therefore  do  not  fuppofe  that  men,  when 
they  firft  began  to  fpeak  and  writei  did 
put  together  many  words  in  fehtences; 
nay,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  they  firfl 
began  to  articulate,  they  put  together  ma- 
ny fyllables  in  words.  And  I  think  the 
Chinefe  language  is  a  living  proof  of  this: 
For  it  confifts  entirely  of  monofyllables, 
and  without  any  change,  in  thefe  monofyl- 
lables,  of  the  order  or  pofition  of  the  letters^ 
or  any  thing  refembling  what  we  call  flec- 
tion ;  and  the  only  variety  they  give  them, 
is  by  dijBferent  tones,  fo  different,  that  they 
make  the  fame  monofyllable  fometimes 
fignify  nine  or  ten  different  things. 
Now  the  Chinefe  language,  as  well 
as  the  nation,  is  certainly  of  very  great 
antiquity ;  and,  I  believe,  it  was  the 
original  language  of  Egypt  long  before 
the  Shanfcrit  was  invented  ;  and  from 
Egypt  it  travelled  into  India,  and  from  In- 
^ia  came  with  fome  other  Egyptian  a^:t-s 
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into  ChiDa  *•  Nor  ihould  this  flow  pro-» 
grefs  of  language  appear  wonderful  to 
thofe  who  condder  the  imperfed  ftate  of 
languages  at  this  day,  many  of  which  have 
not  all  the  elemental  founds ;  or  rather 
there  are  few  that  have  them  all.  The 
Chinefe  language  wants  feveral  of  them ; 
and  even  our  Englifli  wants  one  of  them, 
namely,  the  Greek  ypjtlon^  or  French  u^ 
ioftead  of  which  we  pronounce  the  Gre^k 
diphthong  gp. 

Such  being  the  progrefs,  therefore,  of 
the  invention  of  letters,  fyllables,  and 
words,  there  muft,  1  think,  have  been  ^ 
fimilar  progrefs  in  the  compofltion  of 
words.  The  fenfe  muft  have  been  2^t 
firft  concluded  in  a  few  words  j  and  the 
eorapofition  would  confift  of  a  number  of 
ihefe  fliort  fentences,  not  conneded  toge*^ 


*  See  Salmafius  HelUnifttca^  p,  390.  and  391. 
where  he  maintains,  as  I  do,  that  the  moft  antient 
languages  confifted  of  words  only  of  one,  or  very  few 
fyllables.    Of  this  he  gives  feveral  examples  from  t^iP 

an^iCijt  Greek. 
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thcr  by  the  fenfe,  but  independent  of  one 
another.  If  this  were  only  conjedure,  I 
ihould  think  it  a  mod  probable  one,  and 
I  think  even  neceffarily  deducible  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing.  But  it  is  proved 
by  fa6l  as  well  as  by  reafoning  :  For  the 
moft  antient  book  extant  is  the  writings 
of  Mofes,  which  are  compofcd  almoft  all 
in  that  ftile,  without  long  fentences,  or 
2fhy  thing  that  can  be  called  a  period,  keep- 
ing the  fenfe  fufpended  through  many 
words.  For  proof  of  this,  we  need  go 
no  farther  than  the  firft  verfes  of  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis,  where  we  ha,ve 
the  creation  of  the  world  defcribed  in  fliort 
fentences,  without  any  thing  of  what  we 
would  call  compofition. 

This  ftile,  which  w^s  neceflary  before 
the  art  of  compofition  was  invented,  is 
fimple  and  pleafant.  But  when  it  was  ftu- 
died,  as  a  beauty,  by  Salluft  and  Tacitus 
and  their  modern  imitators,  it  is,  I  think, 
very  bad  writing ;  for  it  is  impoflible 
that  it  can  be  beautiful,  wanting  art  and 
that  variety  which  is  eflential  to  beauty.. 
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But  in  Sallufi  I  think  it  is  tolerable ;  and 
though  I  cannot  praife  it^  it  docs  not  give 
me  offence.  But  where  there  is  point 
and  turn  afff  ded,  and  ft  ftudied  obfcurity, 
which  is  the  cafe  of  Tacitus*,  and  fomeof 
his  modern  imitators,  I  think  it  is  the 
word  ftile  that  can  be  written.  There 
are,  I  know,  readers  that  delight  in  decy- 
phering  fuch  enigmatical  fentences  t,  and 
flatter  themfelves  that  they  not  only  read 
but  invent.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
fuch  pleafure  ;  and  any  time  that  I  may 
have  bellowed  upon  expounding  thofc 
oracles  of  wifdom  that  are  fuppofed  to  be 
contained  in  the  fliort  fentences  of  Tacitus^ 
I    have  thought   very  ill  employed,  not 

*  See  what  I  have  written  on  the  ftile  of  Tacitui^ 
in  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  chap.  12.  p.  21  o. 

f  This  appears  to  have  been  the  tafte  of  fome  rea- 
ders in  the  days  of  Quintilian,  who  fays,  in  his  /«/?i- 
iutiones  Oraioricae^  lib.  8.  cap.  2,  Pervafit  quidem  jam 
multos  ijla  perfuqfio^  ut  id  jam  demum  eleganter  atque  f;v- 
qu^iu  diBum  putenty  quod  mterpretandum  Jit.  Sed  au^ 
ditoribuj  etiam  nonnullis  grata  funt  haec^  quae  cum  intel- 
lexerint^  acumine  fuo  dekElantur^  et  gaudent  non  quaft 
audivmnt  fed  quaft  invenerlnt. 
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finding  in  them  at  all  that  wifdom  wh^ch 
fome  think  they  difcover  in  him ;  but  only 
a  very  common  fenfe,  and  perhaps  not  a 
true  one,  or  not  belonging  to  the  fubjed);# 
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CHAP.      III. 


CompofitioA  in  Jhort  fcntences  does  not  Hi^^ 
ferve  the  name  of  compofttion.-^^Of  Com^ 
pojition  in  longer  /ententes, '^^The  figures 
belonging  to  that  compofition  of  three 
ktndys ; — figures  of  the  Syntax—of  the 
Senfe — and  of  the  Sound. — The  diffe- 
rence  of  the  arrangement  of  nvords  in 
the  learned  languages  and  in  the  modem. 
^^  Words  at  a  difiance  jrom  one  another 
conneiled  together^  in  the  learned  Ian--  . 
guages^  by  genders^  numbers^  and  cafes. -^ 
This  produces  a  great  effeil  in  compoji^ 
tion.-^Milton  has  availed  him/elf  of  the 
feiv  cafes  nve  have  in  Englifl^^  to  com^ 
pofe  fome  fine  periods.  —  The  artificial 
compofition  in  the  learned  languages  not 
introduced  at  once. — A  fimpler  compofi-- 
tion  ufed  at  firfi. — Our  language  is  fo 
crouded  nvith  confonants  and  monofylla* 
bles^  that  no  compofition  could  make  it  fo 

Vol.  VI.  P 
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pUafant  as  the  Greek  'and  Latin. — Ob* 

jetton  to  the  artificial  compofition^  that 

it  makes   the  fenfe  obfcure. — This   an- 

Jkvered^  and  Jhenvn  that  it  has  the  con^ 

trary  efeSl.^This  artificial  compofition^ 

Jo  ^ery  various^  has  its  bounds. — A  bad 

art  in  this  matter ^  as  'well  as  in  other 

things, — 0/  the  Figures   of  Syntax. — 

Some  of  thefe  only  proper  for  poetry. — 

Three  of  them  may  be  ufed  in  oratory. — 

Elipfis^  Parenthejis^  and  Repetition.'-- 

The  Elipjis  much  ufed  by  Demofihenes^ 

and  other  Attic  ^writers ; — it  gives  a 

'  terfnefs  and  neatnefs  to  the  fiyle. — Pa- 
renthefis^  a  beautiful  figure — much  ufed 
by  Demofihenes  I'-^in  fpeaking  it  has.  a 

'   ivonderful good effeii. — Repetition^  mode* 

rately  ufed^  has  likenvife  a  good  effeii Of 

the  figures  of  the  fenfe. — Thefe  divided 

into  three  kinds^  fuch  as  are  Pathetic^ 

EthiCi  and^  l^flly^  f^ch  as  only  vary  the 

form  of  the  fiHc^  fo  as  to  make  it  diffe- 

'   rent  from  common  fpeech.  ^Of  the  Pa-- 

thetic  kind  are  Exclamation^  Hyperbole, 

Epithets^  Projopopoea^  and  painting  the 

Jubje^. — Of  the  different  ufe  of  thefe  by 
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Cicero  and  Demofthenes. — Of  the  Ethic 
iind^  as  many  figures  as  thtr€  are  man-- 
tiers  and  charaSfer^s  to  be  imitated.-'^ 
Difference  hetnvixi  Poetry  and  Oratory 
nvith  refpeEl  to  thefe  figures — Of  the 
Figures  of  Senfe  of  the  third  kind,  nvith* 
out  pajfton  or  ehara8ers. — Thefe  ivith^ 
out  number.--^ An  example  given  of  tht 
variety  of  this  figure. 


AFTER  having  given  an  account  of 
the  firft  words  thai  were  ufed  by 
men,  when  a  language  of  art  came  to  be 
formed,  and  of  what  nature  the  firft  com- 
pofition  of  words  in  fpeech  or  writing 
was,  I  come  now  to  treat  of  the  feveral 
figures  which  diverfify  compofition,  after 
it  was  formed  into  fentences  of  fomc 
length  :  For  a  compofition  in  fliort  fen- 
tences of  a  few  words,  though  making  a 
complete  fenfe,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of 
<:ompafition. 

The    figures   obferved   by  grammarians 
axe  divided  into  three  kinds,  the  figures  of 
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Syntax  or  conftrudion ;  'xdly^  figures  of 
the  fenfe,  that  is,  fuch  as  affe£t  the  fenfe 
of  the  words  ;  and,  Iqftlyj  thofe  which  may 
be  called  figures  of  the  Sound,  relating  to 
the  rhythm  and  melody  of  fuch  language? 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Before  I  begin  to  fpeak  of  thefe  feveral 
figures,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  fay  fomething 
of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  compared  with  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  modern  languages, 
fuch  as  the  Englifli.  This  arrangement  qf 
the  words  is  no  figure  of  fpeech,  except 
where  the  tranfpofition  is  violent  and  un- 
comrapn,  and  then  it  is  called  Hyperbar 
ton"^^  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
^gures.of  fpeech  •  But,  even  where  it  is 
not  fo  violent,  it  is  proper  to  be  taken  no* 
tice  of,  as  it  rnakes  the  ftile  very  difiereat 
from  common  fpeech. 

From  the  great  excellency  of  the  gram- 
mar of  the  learned  languages,  which  have 

•  See  what  I  have  faid  of  the  Ifyperbaton,  vol.  4, 
p.  221. 
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numbers,  genders,  and  cafes^  and  thereby 
conned  their  words  together,  it  is  evidenc 
that  thofe  languages  are  not  under  the  ne* 
ceffity  of  placing  the  words  befide  one* 
another  which  are  joined  together  in^con- 
firudion,  but  may  have  them  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  from  one  another,  and  in 
different  order,  fometimea  the  one  before 
the  other,  and  fometimes  after  ^j  whereas 
our  language,  wanting  thefe  three  ways  of 
connecting  words,  is  obliged  to  conned  its 
words  chiefly  by  juxta-pofition,  which 
makes  the  compofition  in  our  language 
very  much  (tinted,  and  tedioufly  uniform, 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  t- 


*  Sec  what  I  have  further  faid  of  the  variety  of 
antlent  compofitioDj  p.  2i8.  and  following,  of  vol. 
4th.  and  p.  245.  and  following  of  vol.  5th.  where  I 
have  treated  pretty  fully  of  the  difference  betwixt  an- 
tient  and  modern  coinpofition. 

t  In  the  fine  fpeech  of  Satan,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  we  have  an  exam- 
ple Qf  what  may  be  done  in  compofition  by  the  va^ 
riety  of  cafes  of  nouns.  In  Englifh  we  have  that 
variety  only  in  our  pronouns,  and  Milton  has  availed 
bimfelf  of  it  to  make  one  of  tlie  fineft  periods  iiv 
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But  this  artificial  compofition  in  the 
learned  languages,  was  like  other  thing* 
of  art,  not  brought  to  perfedion  at  once^ 
tut  by  degrees;  A  nkuch  fimpler  compo- 
fition would  at  firft  be  ufed,  and  which 
was  preferved,  even  in  later  times,  in 
laws,  edit^s,-  and  decrees,  and  in  fami- 
liar epifties  ^,  in  which  the  iliie  is  much 
iimpler,  in  this  rdfpedt  than  the  orato- 
rial,  hiftorical,  or  even  the  didadic*  But 
when,  writing  and  fpeaking  came  to  be 
formed  into  an  art,  it  would,  in  procefs  of 
time,  be  difcovered,  that  the  tranfpofition 

Englifhi  and  which  otherwife  could  not  have  been 
near  fo  fine.     It  begins  thus. 

Me  tho*  juft  right  and  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaven, 
Did  firft  create  yotir  leader, 

I  will  fay  no  more  of  it  here,  bccaufc  I  have  com- 
mented largely  upon  it  in  the  3d  chap,  of  the  3d 
book  of  vol.  2d.  and  alfo  in  the  9th  chap,  of  vol,  3d  of 
this  work,  except  to  obferve,  that  if  the  pronoun  of 
the  firft  perfon  /  had  not  had  an  accafativc  different 
from  the  nominative,  it  would  have  been  impoffible 
for  Milton  to  have  given  the  p^iod  that  roundnefs 
and  compaftncfs  which  it  has. 

*  See  p.  218.  and  2ip.  of  vol.  4. 
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of  words  from  the  natural  order  of  fyntax, 
produces  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  com- 
pofition  ;   and  when   melody  and  rhythm 
came  to  be  ftudied,  it  was  in  fome  fort  of 
abfolute  neceffity.     But  though  our  liber- 
ty of  compofition  were  as  great  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  we  have  fo  many  monofyllables 
in  our  language,  and  words  with  fo  many 
confonants  croudcd  together,  and  thefe  fa 
different  from  one  another,  as  not  eafily 
to  coalefee  together  in  the  fame  found,  that 
it  would  be  impoffible,  by  any  arrange- 
ment, to  make  a  compofition  fo  pleafant  as 
that  of  Greek  and  Latin  *. 

It  may  be  ojeded  to  this  artificial  com- 
pofition, that  though  ic  no  doubt  give  sL 
great  variety  to  the  ftile,  it  makes  it  ob- 
icure.  But  this  objedion  I  think  I  have 
anfwered  in  the  third  diflcrtation,  which 


*  See  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjeft,  irr 

the  2d  vol,  of  this  work,  book  3.  chap.   5.  and  6. 

where  I  have  fhewn  at  what  pains  the  Greeks  were 

to  make  their  language  fmooth  and  pleafant  to  tlicr 
car. 
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I  have  annexed  to  my  fecond  volume, 
i/vhere  I  think  I  have  ihewn,  that  in  the 
bed  Greek  oratorial  compofitions,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Demollhenes,  the  words  are  (o 
arranged,  that  they  draw  the  attention  of 
the  hearer  or  reader,  and  have  more 
weight  and  emphafis  than  if  they  were 
placed  in  what  we  would  call  the  natural 
order.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  difficult  for  one, 
who  knows  only  Englifli  or  fome  other 
modern  languages,  to  underftand  the  words 
arranged  in  a^  manner  fo  different  from 
that  to  which  he  has  been  accuftomed : 
And  though  he  may  underftand  the  words 
feparately  and  by  themfelves,  he  will  not 
be  able  to i make  out  the  meaning  of  them 
compofed  in  a  fentence,  till  they  are  put  in- 
to the  order  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  & 
fchool-boy  conftrues  them.  But,  accor- 
ding to  the  Greek  proverb,  *  Fine  things 
•  are  difficult.'  Ufe,  however,  makes 
them  eafy ;  and,  as  we  are  commonly 
taught  the  learned  languages  when  we  are 
young,  we  are  foon  reconciled  to  a  com* 
pofition  which  at  firft  appeared  fo  unna- 
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tiiral  to  us.  And  it  becomes  at  laft  not 
only  more  gleafant  to  our  ears,  but  it  con- 
veys the  meaning  more  clearly  and  forci- 
bly to  us,  efpecially  if  the  compofition  be 
in  good  periods,  than  any  other  arrange- 
ment of  the  words. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  ar- 
rangement, however  various  it  may  be, 
(and  it  was  certainly  very  various,  efpe- 
cially in  their  oratorial  compoficions),  was 
without  bounds  and  limits  :  For  it  is  not 
every  artificial  compofition  that  is  clafiical ; 
and  there  is  bad  art  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  good.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  compofition  of 
Ainmianus  Marellinus/  or  of  the  later 
Latin  Writers,  with  the  compofition  of 
Cicero,  Julius  Caefar,  or  any  writer  of 
the  Auguftan  age.  And  if  fuch  a  com- 
pofition as  that  of  Ammianus  is  critically 
compared  with  thefe  compofitions  of  a 
better  age  and  tafte,  it  will  be  found  that 
what  makes  the  difference  chiefly  is,  the 
pofition  of  the  words,  which  in  the  one 

VoL.VL  Q^ 
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arc  fo  placed,  as  to  anfwer  beft  to  the  fenfc^ 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  the  ftile  nu-' 
xnerous  and  pleafing  to  the  ear« 

I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  what  is  properly 
called  Figures  of  compofttion,  beginning 
with  the  figures  of  conftrudion.  Of  thefe 
I  have  treated  fo  fully,  in  volume  3d. 
chapter  6.  that  I  have  very  little  to  add 
here,  except  that  there  are  many  Figures 
mentioned  there»  which  are  not  at  all  pro- 
per for  profe  compofition,  but  are  ufed  by 
the  poets,  particularly  Homer,  which  give 
a  variety  to  the  poetic  ftile,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  do  not  make  it  obfcure^  as  I 
think  I  have  (hewn  from  the  examples  I 
have  given.  The  Paronqmqfia^  and  the 
Parifojis^  are  very  much  ufed  by  poets 
and  by  fome  orators,  but  I  think  ought  to 
be  very  fparingly  ufed  by  thofc  who  fpeak 
upon  bufinefs,  and  not  for  mere  fhow  and 
oftentation,  which  was  the  cafe  of  the 
Epideidic  orators.  And  I  think  there  are 
only  three  of  the  figures  which  I  have 
mentioned  that  are  proper  for  all  orations: 
And  thefe  are,  the  Elltpfts^  the  Parenthc- 
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fu^  and  Repetition :  As  to  Ellipjis^  it  is  a 
figure  much  ufed  by  the  Attic  writers  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  their  orators.  And 
indeed  it  is  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  that 
dialect,  which  gives  it  a  terfenefs  and 
aeatnefs,  free  from  all  kind  of  froth  and 
fuperfluity ;  and  by  Demofthenes  parti- 
cularly it  is  very  much  ufed,  and,  I  think, 
contributes  not  a  little  to  that  i'moTini^  as 
it  was  called,  which  condenfed  his  ftile  fo 
much,  and  brought  it  fo  forcibly  home  to 
the  hearers.  The  parenthefis,  too,  he  has 
very  much  ufed  j  and  fometimes  even  pa- 
renthefis within  parenthefis  *,  of  which  I 
have  given  an  example  t-  It  is  alfo  much 
ufed  by  poets,  and  particularly  by  Milton, 
from  whom  I  have  given  moft  beautiful 
examples  of  it :  And  indeed  I  know  no 
figure  that  adorns  any  kind  of  writing 
more.  In  fpeaking  it  has  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect, if  it  be  well  compofed  and  well  pro- 
nounced. And  even  in  writing,  though 
not  intended  for  fpeaking,  it  varies  the 

*  Sec  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  74. 
t  Ibid. 
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ftile  agreeably :  For  the  teft  of  good  writ- 
ing, a6  I  have  elfewhere  obfcrved,  is  read- 
ing it,  and  what  does  not  pleafe  the  ear 
when  well  read,  I  fay,  is  not  well  written. 
But  befides  pleafiqg  the  ear,  if  the  matter 
of  it  be  of  weight,  I  fay,  that  matter  is 
more  forcibly  conveyed  to  the  reader, 
{landing  by  itfelf,  than  if  it  was  mixed 
with  the  reft  of  the  fentence.  But  in  our ' 
modern  writing  this  figure  is  much  out  of 
fafliion  :  There  is  hardly  a  parenthefis  to 
be  found  in  the  French  books  now  pub- 
lifhed ;  and  I  have  heard  it  obferved  of  our 
faftiionable  writer  Mr  Gibbons,  that  in  his 
hiftory,  at  leaft  in  the  firft  volumes  of  it 
that  were  publifhed,  there  is  not  a  paren- 
thefis to  be  found*  And  I  think  it  is  like- 
ly to  be  true,  as  it  is  very  well  known 
that  he  has  formed  his  tafte  of  writing 
upon  the  French  authors. 

The  laft  figure  I  mentioned  is  Repeti-^ 
tion^  which  is  a  figure  ufed  in  all  kinds  of 
writing  and  fpeaking.  Of  this,  too,  in  thq 
chapter  above  quoted,  I  have  given  fomc 
beautiful  examples :  But  it  may  b?  intent- 
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perately  ufed,  as  well  as  any  other  figure  i 
and  of  this  likewife  I  have  givea  aa  ex* 
ample  from  Cicero  *. 

.  I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  figures  of 
the  fenfe  or  meaning.  Thefe,  fays  Quini- 
tilian,  are  fo  many  that  they  cannot  be 
numbered  :  But  1  think  they  may  be  re- 
duced to  certain  clafles,  and  accordingly  I 
have  divided  them  into  three  ;  Jirft^  fuch 
as  exprefs  fome  feeling  or  emotion  of  the 
mind ;  Secondly^  Aich  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
radler  or  manners  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer ; 
and,  th%rdly\  fuch  as  without  exprefilng 
either  of  thefe,  give  a  turn  and  form  to 
the  thought  and  expreifion,  different  froqi 
what  is  ufual  in  common  fpeech.  Under 
one  or  other  of  thefe  heads  may  be  rank- 
ed, as  I  imagine,  every  figure  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  devifed  f* 

Of  all  thefe  three  kinds  I  have,  in  the 
chapter  below  quoted,  mentioned  different 

*  See  vol.  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  8o» 
I  Ibid.  chap.  6.  p.  107. 
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^gures,  beginning  with  thofe  belonging  to 
the  Pathetic,  of  which  kind  one  is  Excia* 
mation^  little  ufed  by  the  orators  of  Greece, 
and  not  at  all  by  Demofthenes^  but  very 
much  by  Cicero,  Then  I  fpeak  of  Hyper* 
boki  not  very  much  ufed  by  the  beft  poeti, 
and  hardly  at  all  by  fuch  orators  as  De- 
mofthenes.  Next  I  mention  Epithets^ 
more  proper  for  the  poetical  fiile  than  the 
cratdrial,  and  therefore  not  much  ufed  by 
orators  who  write  a  chafte  and  correA 
ftile.  Then  I  fpeak  of  Profopopoea^  a 
figure  entirely  poetical,  and  not  ufed  by 
any  Greek  orator,  as  far  as  I  can  recoU 
ledk :  But  Cicero  has  thought  proper  to  a^ 
dorn  his  ftile  with  it  *• 

The  laft  figure  of  the  Pathetic  I  (hall 
^mention,  is  what  is  called  in  Greek  f'laru^ 
THiGiif  that  is,  a  particular  and  circumftan- 
tial  defcription  of  a  thing,  fuch  as  may  be 
called  painting  it,  for  the  purpofe  of  excit- 
ing any  paffion.  It  is  a  figure  belonging 
more  to  poetry  than  oratory.    It  is  how- 

f  Vol.  3d.  p.  115. 
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ever  fometimes  ufied  by  orators,  and  I  have 
given  an  example  where  it  is  ufed  by  De- 
mofthenes  ;  but  with  a  difference  which 
I  have  obferved  betwixt  the  poetical  and 
oratorial  ufie  of  this  figure  ^.  But  Cicero 
has  not  obferved  this  diftin£i;ion,  as  I  have 
fhewn,  in  a  defcription  of  his,  which  may 
be  called  a  piece  of  Dutch  painting  f. 

As  to  the  figures  of  the  Ethic  kind,  thefe 
I  have  explained  in  the  ^ight  chapter  o€ 
the  fame  third  volume,  where  I  think  I 
have  made  the  proper  diftindion  betwixt 
defcribing  a  charader  and  imitating  a  cha- 
rader.  It  is  a  figure  belonging  both  to 
poetry  and  oratory ;  but  in  different  ic* 
fpeds ;  For  it  is  chiefly  his  own  charader 
which  the  orator  reprefents  }  whereas  the 
poet  has  nothing  to  do  at  all  to  appear 
himfelf  in  his  piece.  One  fpecies  of  this 
figure  is  very  well  known,  viz.  Irony  ^ 
but  there  are  as  many  fpeciefes  of  it,  as 


•  Vol.  3d.  p.  118. 
t  Ibid.  p.  119. 
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there  are  different  charaders  and  manners 
to  be  imitated  ** 

The  laft  figures  of  the  fcnfe,  according 
'  to  my  divifion  of  them,  are  fuch,  as  with- 
out exprefling  either  chara^er  or  paflion, 
give  a  turn  or  form  to  the  thought  and 
expreflion,  different  from  what  is  ufual  in 
common  ^eech :  Of  thefe  I  have  men- 
tioned fome  particular  figures,  fuch  as 
interrogation,  antithefis,  fimile,  and  allego- 
ry f*  But  of  the  figures  of  this  kind  it 
snay  be  truly  faid  what  Quintilian  fays  of 
all  figures  of  the  fenfe,  that  they  cannot  be 
numbered.  Of  this  I  think  I  have  given 
a  proof  from  Milton,  in  Satan's  fpeeeh  in 
the  council  of  the  devils  %^  which  I  have 
taken  down  and  put  up  again  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways,  fhewing  how  the  fame  fenfe 
may  be  varied  by  different  compofitions* 

*  P«  136.  of  vol.  3d*  and  following. 

f  Ibid.  chap.  9.  p.  143. 

%  Ibid.  p.  138.  and  following. 
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CHAP.      IV. 


Pf  the  third  daf$  of  the  figures  of  Ian-- 
guage  njuhicb  affeSi  the  founds  viz.  the 
Melody  and  the  Rhythm. — The  meqfur^ 
cd  Rhythm  or  verfification  of  the  antient 
languages^  to  be  treated  of  in  the  book 
upon  Poetry ; — but  of  the  Rhythm  of 
their  profe^  fomething  to  be  feud  in  this 
book — Of  the  melody  of  fpeech.-^^he 
difference  betwixt  that  melody  and  the 
melody  of  mufic.—It  has  a  greater  refsm-^ 
blance  to  the  Recitativo  if  the  Italian 
opera^  than  any  oth^r  mufic  "w^  knoiu;^'^ 
but  differs  from  that  alfo. — The  Me-- 
lody  therefore  cf  Language^  a  muftcal 
time  flowing  through  the  whole  fpecch^ 
not  rifing  too  often  nor  too  high* — 
No  language  perfeil  without  it. — 
Origin  of  the  Melody  of  Language. 
— Ringing    more  natural  to  man  than 

Vol.  VL  R 
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fpeech.—This  the  mofi  difficult  of  all 
human  indentions. — Men  therejore  fung 
before  they  fpoke.^Language^  a$  ^ivell 
as  the  race  of  men^  canif  frot^  the 
Jouth  and  eaft^-^Peopl^  of  thefe  countries 
more  mufical  than  the  people  of  the  north 
and  uoefl.^When  men  hegan  to  fpeah 
they  joined  mufti;  ivith  their  articuloHon. 
-—Ofth^  melodjf  of  the  Chine/e  language. 
^-^This  a  mofi  ^wonderful  language.-^: 
Particular  information  which  the  authtk 
had  concerning  that  language rr-The  Ch> 
^C/^  frj  Vf^^  muftcal  tonet,  before  they, 
learned  to  articulate. -^This  they  learned 
from  Bgypt.-^Progrefs  of  the  art  there. 
^--Anfnver  to  thofe  who  deny  that  ever  a 
language  exijled  'with  melody. ^-^This  pro* 
ved  from  faHs.r^The  melody  of  Ian* 
guage  lojl  in  all  degenerate  languages. 
'^Of  the  n^^ariety  of  melody  in  the  Greek 
language— Not  the  fame  variety  in  the 
Latin. — Melody^  therefore^  not  fo  much 
Jiudied  in  the  J^atin  com^Qjttion. 
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1C0ME  olow  to  fp»k  of  thi  third  clafa 
of  figures  of  compofition,  according 
f<y  tUt  meih^  in  #h>eh  I  have  rkhked 
ttem;  thiefe  baVe  iK>fhing  to  do  with' 
the  fyiitilXi  o^  the' fenfe  of  the' words,  bu^ 
rdate  akogither  to  the  found  ;  for  they* 
belong  to  the  profody  of  the  learned  lan- 
guageaf,'  wh5eh  makes  what  the  Halrtarfta- 
&m  calfe  the  Melody  of  Language,  arid' 
to  the  rhythm,  of  which  the  antients  conr- 
pofed  their  irerfe  attd  numerous  profe.  Of 
this  lait  I  propofe  to  fay  fomething  in  this 
part  of  my  work,  leaving  what  I  have  to 
%  of  the  antient  verfe  to  the  laft  volume 
of  this  work,  in  Which  I  am  to  tppat  of 
the  Stiie  of  Poetry^  As  tb  the  profody  or 
melody  of  the  antient  languages,  I  have , 
fiid  a  good  dfeal  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  fccond  book  of  the  fecond  volume  of 
this  work.  But,  as  it  is  fo  little  underftood^ 
at  prefent,  even  by  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves  fcholarg,  that  fome  deny  even  the 
exiftencc  of  it,  and  do  not  believe  that  any] 
people  ever  fpoke,  or  that  they  could 
fpeak>  as  I  fuppofe  the  Greeks  and  Ro'^^ 
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mans  did^,  I  think  it  is  neceiTary  to  add 
l»ere  a  good  deal  more  upon  the  fubjed. 

,  In  the  firft  place,  as  I  have  obferved  in 
the  above  mentioned  fourth  chapter,  p. 
ay  I,  there  are  many  who  value  themfelves. 
much  'Upon  their  knowledge  of  Profody^ 
yet  do  not  fo  much  as  know  what  the 
word  means :  For  they  confound  it  with 
rhythm,  and  think  it  denotes  the  quantity, 
or  length  and  ihortnefs  of  the  fyllables  i 
whereas  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
but  relates  to  a  thing  quite  different^  viz» 

*  See  wtat  I  have  faid  upon  tTiis  fubjeft,  in  vol. 
5th*.  of  this  work,  p.  443,  where  I  have  ihewn  not 
dfify  ihat  it  is  poflible  to  fpeak  in  this  way,  but  that 
there  is  a  nation  adtually  exiftisg  in  North  Annerica^ 
who  do  at  this  day  fpeak  fo.  If  the  reader  will  not, 
believe  this  fadl,  let  him  attend  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Cuckow  pronounceis  his  name,  and  he  will  £nd 
that  there  h.  both  melody  ahd '  rhythm  in  that*  pro- 
nunciation :  For  the  accent  upon  the  firft  fyllabie  is  a 
/i^/W. above  the  tone  of  the  laft  fyllabie,  but  which  is 
longer  than  the  firft,  and  in  the  ratio  oi  two  to  Qne^  as 
far  as  my  ear  can  judge.  Now  I  think  we  may  fuppofe, 
that  fuch  mufical  nations  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
had  as  miich,  or  more,  mdfic  in  their  pronunciation 
than  the  Cuckow.    . 
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the'imtficattonea*  which  the  Greeks  and 
Latins^^  gave  to  the  fyilables  of  their  word^, 
and  which  made  theif  language  truly  melo- 
dious, and  is  therefore  very  properly  caU 
kd  by  the  Halicarnafian j  the  Melody  of 
the  Language.  The  Latins  have  a  word 
compofed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Greek 
word  irpotroiS'ia^  and  denoting  precifely  the 
fame  thing,  I  mean  the  word  accentun 
which. does  not  mean,  as  fome  ignorant 
people  may-  think,  what  we  call  accent^ 
a  thing  fo  entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and.  Romans,  that  they  had  not  fo  much 
as  a  name  for  it*^ 

There  are  others  who. do  not  diftingui£br 
bctjvixi  the  melody  of  fpeech  and  the  me^ 
Ipdy  of  mufic ;  fp  that  they  fuppofe  the 
antients  fung  or  chaunted  when  they 
f|)oke.  This  miftake  I  have  alfo  takea 
notice  of  in  p.  286,  of  the  fccond  volume, 
and  have  ihewn,  from  authority  which 
cannot  be  difputed,  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  two  was,  that  the  melody  of 

*  Sec  vol.  4th.  p«  32^ 
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ceedid  ty  Jlidkst  whereas  the  melodjr;  of 
mufic  yiwdiiifi^nmtic^  zi  they  exprcSed  it^ 
that  i$4  tb(  notes  did.  not  rim  into  mc  am^ 
thir^  but  njuere  difiif^ui/b^d  bypfireeptibk 
intern; alls.  The  likeft  thing  we  hay^  ifi 
modern  times  to  the  antieot  mejodyi  of 
fpeechy  is  the  Recitalivo  of  thei^^aa  opcr 
ra,  which  1  hold  C9  beavsty  va&iikable  re-^ 
ti^aio  of  tb^  antiefit  theab'ioaAinra&.  Bm 
it  differs  frpm  that  R^cit^tivo  if^  this  mate* 
rial  point,  that  the  notes  of  the.  reeitativo 
are  diftingulfhed  fromj  one  another  bj  per* 
ceptible  intervals,  and  no|  ruAoing  ioto 
one  another  like  the  melody  of  antient 
fpeech.  It  is  therefore  no  more  than  mu- 
fic more  Timple  than  the  mufic  of  the 
fongs  of  the  opera,  and  therefore  better 
accommodated  to  narrative,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  it  is  chiefly  ufed  *  whereas  the  fongs 
ace  expreflive  of  fentiment  and  paflioo. 

The  melody,  therefore,  of  Greek  and 
Latin  confided  of  mufical  tones,  which 
flowed  through  the  whole  compofition, 
with  the  variety  of  high  and  low,  without 
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Arhicli  there  am  be  fio  miific  of  any 
JbJDd,  but  the  high  fiever  rtfing  above 
a  fifths  an4  being  not  top  firequcfitly  re- 
{)eace4  j  for  thefe  18  never  more  than  one 
8K}ute  accent  i}{H)ia  the  faoie  weird,  tiibugli 
foofifting  of  ftvejal  fylltblcs.  Thia,  | 
tbiak»  muft  lijive  made  a  fweet  and  fimple 
flaclody,  w^ith.  var^ie^f.  enough^  as  the  bighi 
tone  docs  not  ajv^ayf  reciirfi  at  the  fame 
interval.  1  wilLpqly  add  further  upon 
this  fubje^,  that  without  a  melody  of  one 
liind  or  another^  no  language  can  be 
perfea  ;  for  the  yoicc^  ai  Ariftotlc  has  ob» 
jerved*,  is  the  moft  imitative  faculty  be** 
longing  to  us,  aqd  therefore  it  ihould  be 
employed  to  its  full  ei^tentj  and  ihouU 
not  only  imitate  fentimf  nt»  and  paffions^ 
but  alfo  mufical  tones* 

And,  if  we  ftndy  the  hiftory  and  philok 
fophy  of  man,  .and  can  afcead  to  the  ori« 
^n  of  this  wonderful  art  of  language,  we 
ihall  find  that  the  firft  language  fpdcen  by 
man;  muft  have  been  mufical ;  for  iinging 
is  natural  to  man  as  well  as  to  fome  birds  | 
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whereas  language  is  fb  far  from  being  na- 
tural to  man,  that  it  is  a  work  of  the 
greateft  art?  and  mod  difficult  invention  (if 
it  was  invented  by  men)  of  all  the  arts  we 
pradtife.  For  fetting  afide  the  grammatical 
art,  even  articulation,  which  furnifhes 
6nly  the  materials  of  language,  is  of  itfelf 
not  only  of  difficult  invention,  but  fo  dif- 
ficult in  the  pra<2ice,  requiring  fo  msfny 
various  pofitions  and  a<^ions  of  the  or- 
gans of  pronunciation,  that  nothing  but 
continued  pradice  from  our  infancy  can 
make  it  eafy  for  us  :  And  therefore,  as  I 
have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  language  is  the 
moft  wonderful  of  all  the  arts  we  have  in- 
vented, as  we  have  produced  not  only  the 
art,  but  furniflied  the  materials  of  it; 
whereas,  in  the  other  arts  we  prafkife,  na- 
ture has  given  us  the  materials. 

If,  therefore,  there  ever  was  a  natural 
ftate  of  man,  and  jf  he  did  not  come  into 
this  world  pradifing  all  the  arts  that  he 
lioxt  practices,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not, 


^  Vol.  4th.  p.  176.  and  following^ 
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in  his  natural  ftate,  fpeak  :  «But  he  fung ; 
for  having  a  voice  capable  of  variety 
of  tones,  and  being  naturally  pleafed 
with  thofe  tones  put  together,  though 
in  the  moft  rude  and  artlefs  manner,  he 
would  make  fome  kind  of  muiic  with  his 
voice,  that  is,  he  would  fmg  :  Or,  if  we 
will  not  believe  that  inftinft  would  diredt 
him  to  do  that,  we  may  fuppofe,  as  Lucre- 
tius does,  that  he  learned  it  by  imitating 
the  birds  *. 

Further,  hiftory  informs  every  man 
who  ftudies  it  in  the  grand  and'compre-*- 
henfive  view  of  the  hiftory  of  the  fpecies^ 
that  language  and  the  race  of  men  came 
from  the  fouth  and  eaft.  Now,  the  peo- 
ple there  are  much  more  mufical,  than  in 
the  north  and  weft,  where  they  appear  to 
have  almoft  quite  loft  thofe  raufical  talents, 

*  This  notion  of  Lucretius  was  confirmed  to  mc 
by  what  the  wild  girl,  whom  I  faw  in  France,  told 
me :  For  (he  laid,  the  mufic  in  her  country  was  an 
imitation  of  the  finging  of  birds. 

Vol.  VI.  S 
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which  they  brought  with  them  from  the 
fouth  and  eaft  :  And  the  further  north  they 
have  gone,  the  more  they,  have  loft  of 
ihofe  talents  ;fo  that,  as  Lemmius,  the  Da- 
nifli  niiflionary  among  the  Laplanders,  in- 
forms us,  thefe  people,  though  undoubted- 
ly they  came  from  a  country  far  to  the 
eaft  ^5  could  hardly  be  taught  the  common 

*  This  IS  evident  from  the  language  they  fpeafc, 
which  is  now  known,  with  great  certainty,  to  have 
coine  from  a  very  remote  country  in  the  eaft,  lying 
betwixt  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas ;  for  there  is  a 
book  written  by  one  Sainovicks,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Denmark^  printed  in  1770,  (it  is  a 
rare  book,  of  which  1  had  the  ufe  from  the  King's 
library,  when  I  was  laft  in  London),  where  the 
author  proves,  I  think  demonftratively,  by  comparing 
the  two  languages  together,  that  the  Hungarian  and 
Lapland  languages  are  both  dialedts  of  the  fame  lan- 
guage, and  confequently,  that  the  people  muft  be  ori- 
ginally the  fame.  The  affinity  of  the  two  languages 
he  proves,  not  only  by  their  having  fo  many  words  in 
common,  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  fifty,  (p.  35.) 
but  by  idioms  of  fyntax  and  compofition,  which  could 
not  be  accidental,  (p.  61.)  Now,  if  they  were  origi- 
nally the  fame  people,  it  is  the  greateft  migration  of 
men  that  we  read  of  in  the  hiftory  of  man,  greater 
than  the  migration  of  the  Cimbers  from  the  Tauric 
Cherfonefc  to  the  Cimbric,  or  of  the  Goths  from 
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church  tunes.  But  th^re  is  a  fouthem 
and  eaftern  nation,  with  which  we  are 
pretty  well  acquainted,  I  mean  the  Chinefe, 
who  retain  the  mufical  genius  of  their  coun- 
try fo  much,  that  they  have  a  much  greater 
variety  of  mulical  accents  upon  their  fylla- 
bles  than  the  Greeks  had  :    For  the  fame 

Crim  Tartary  to  Germany  and  Sweden :  For  the 
Hungarians,  who  call  themfelvcs  Majars^  came  from 
a  country  betwixt  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  where 
there  IS  a  people  of  that  name  (fee  the  fecond  edition 
of  vol.  I  ft.  of  this  work,  p.  594.  in  the  note)  and  who, 
we  muft  fuppofe,  fpeak  the  fanje  language,  as  they 
bear  the  fame  name.  Now  what  a  migration  this  was, 
from  the  Cafpian  fca,  at  leaft  from  beyond  the  Eux- 
ine, to  Lapland,  whether  we  fuppofe  them  to  have  come 
direftly  from  their  parent  country  to  Lapland,  or, 
what  I  think  more  probable,  from  Hungary  to  Lap- 
land. This  fhews  how  much  the  ftudy  of  language  is 
connefted  with  the  hiftory  of  man  ;  fince  by  it  we  dif- 
cover  the  connexion  of  nations  with  one  another, 
and  their  migration  from  the  moft  diftant  countries 
to  the  countries  which  they  now  inhabit.  I  will  only 
add,  concerning  the  language  of  thefe  two  nations, 
that  it  is  a  language  of  art,  having  one  art  belonging 
to  language,  which  no  other  language  in  Europe  at 
prefent  has,  that  of  forming  cafes  of  nouns  by  flection. 
This  is  a  proof,  that  not  only  the  race  of  men  came 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to  the  weft  and  north,  bu? 
tb^t  thej^  brought  with  them  a  language  of  art. 
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monofyllable  among  them,  by  being  diffe^ 
rently  accehted^fignifies  nine  or  ten  diflferent 
things ;  fo  that  their  language,  cohfifting 
of  no  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty 
words,  ferves  all  the  purpofes  of  a  highly 
civilized  life. '  Mr  Bevin,  the  gentleman 
whom  I  have  mentioned  in  my  fifth  vo- 
lume *,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  let  me  hear 
him  fpeak  fome  Chinefe,  and,  as  far  as  I 
pould  obferve,  their  tones  did  not  rife  fo 
high  as  the  acute  accent  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  the  notes  were  very  much  divided,  and 
the  intervals  very  fmall,  fo  that  the  mufic 
of  their  language  refembled,  in  that  re- 
fpe£t,  the  finging  of  birds.  Whether  they 
did  not  vary  their  monofyllables,  by  pro- 
nouncing them  longer  or  fliorter,  I  forgot 
to  alk  him ;  but  I  think  it  certain,  that  as 
rhythm  is  an  eflential  part  of  mufic,  they 
could  not  have  had  fo  much  mufic  in  their 
language  without  rhythm  j  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  diftinguifh  in  that  wa^ 
the  fenfe  of  feveral  of  their  monofyllables, 
as   we   know    the    Greeks    diftinguiihed 

f  P-  444- 
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feme  of  their  words,  by  the  length  or 
ihortnefs  of  the  fyllables. 

Of  the  Chinefe  language  I  have  fpo- 
ken  in  page  io8.  of  this  volume;  and 
I  will  only  add  here,  that  it  is  the 
greateft  phenomenon  of  the  language 
kind  that  is  to  be  found  on  this  earth: 
For  it  is  a  language  without  any  of  the 
three  arts  of  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledlion,  without  one  or  other,  or 
all  of  which,  1  fhould  have  thought  it  im- 
poflible  to  have  formed  a  language,  which 
could  ferve  the  purpofcs  of  a  life  of  civility 
and  arts,  fuch  as  that  of  the  Chinefe.  It 
is,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  paffage  above 
quoted,  in  that  infantine  fiate  of  articula- 
tion, when  men  had  only  learned  to  articu*'- 
late  fingle  fyllables,  but  not  to  put  them  to- 
gether in  words;  for  there  muft  be  a  pro- 
grefs  in  all  arts,  from  what  is  fimpleft  and 
eafieft,  to  what  is  compound  and  more  dif* 
ficult. 

The  firft  words,  therefore,  were  as  fim- 
pie  as  poffible,  being  only  monofyllables  ; 
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and  there,  I  think,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  they  would  ftop  a  while  ;  and  by  giv- 
ing tones  and  rhythms  to  thofe  fyllables, 
exprefs  their  wants  and  defires,  and  fo  keep 
up  an  intercourfe  with  one  another.  In  this 
ftate,  I  imagine,  the  language  remained  for 
fome  time,  even  in  Egypt,  where  I  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  firft  invented  :  And  while 
it  was  in  that  ftate,  it  found  its  way  to 
China,  with  other  Egyptian  arts,  and  par* 
ticularly  hieragryphical  writing,  which 
M.  De  Guignes  has  fhewn  came  from  E- 
gypt  to  China.  See  vol.  34.  of  the  Me- 
moires  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
Chinefe,  who,  I  believe  are,  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  faid,  a  dull  uninventive  people, 
have  preferved  both  the  language  and  the 
writings  of  the  Egyptians  as  they  got 
them.  But  in  Egypt  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  of  thefe  arts  continued  long  in  fo  in- 
fantine a  ftate.  That  alphabetical  cha- 
raders  were  invented  there  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  alfo  the  three  great 
arts  of  language,  derivation,  compofition, 
and  fledion.  When  they  had  got  fo  far 
}n  the  art  of  language,  words  pf  many 
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fyllables  became  abfolutely  neceflary :  The 
tones  and  rhythms  of  the  monofyllables 
were  neverthelefs  ftill  preferved  ;  and  ia 
this  manner  was  formed  fuch  a  language 
as  the  Shanfcrit,  which  is  novir  difcovered 
to  have  been  the  antient  language  of  E- 
gypt,  and  of  which  the  Greek  is  a  dialeft. 
Thus  was  completed  the  moft  wonderful  of 
all  human  arts,  by  which  about  live  millions 
of  words  wfere  fo  conneded  together,  as 
to  be  comprehended  in  the  memory,  and 
readily  ufed  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  pi;o- 
nounced  with  a  beautiful  variety  of  melo- 
dy and  rhythm. 

But  to  return  to  the  mufical  accents  of 
the  Chinefe  language.  The  queftion  is, 
Whether  they  firft  learned  to  articulate  their 
monofyllable,  and  then  learned  thefe  mu- 
fical  notes  by  which  they  diftinguifti  them 
one  from  another  ?  or,  whether  they  firft 
pradtifed  mufic,  and  then  learned  articula- 
tion ?   And  it  appears  to  me  very  much 


i  •  See  vol.  5th.  p.  434. 
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more  probable,  that  having  firft  fung, 
vrhether  by  inftinit,  or  having  learned  it 
from  the  birds ;  and  after  that,  having 
learned  from  fome  nation  with  which  they 
had  aa  intercourfe,  to  articulate  a  few 
founds,  they  ftill  continued  to  fing,  and,  as 
it  was  very  natural,  joined  their  mufical 
tones  to  their  articulate  founds,  and  To 
formed  a  mufical  language,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fuppiyed  the  defed§  of  their  very 
fcanty  articulation. 

But  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  melody 
of  the  Greek  language  was  far  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  Chinefe,  and  I  think  we  are 
very  much  obliged  to  the  Halicarnafian, 
for  explaining,  fo  accurately  as  he  has 
done,  the  nature  of  the  Greek  accents. 
He  is  the  only  author,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  has  done  fo;  and  but  for  the  ac- 
count he  has  given  of  them,  I  might 
have  thought  them  as  much  Without 
rule,  and  as  little  mufical,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe accents*  But  the  Halicarnafian  has 
told  us  that  they  rife  to  a  fifth,  and  every 
fyllable  of  the  word  has  either  a  grave  ac- 
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cent,  ah  acute,  or  both^  which  is  called  a 
circumflex,  and  this  is  all  the  variety  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  1  his 
variety,  however,  is  not  without  rule  j  for 
I  know  an  Englifh  fcholar,  who,  if  you 
give  him  the  accentuation  of  any  one 
word,  will  tell  you  how  all  its  deriva- 
tives, and  all  its  different  fledions  are  to 
be  accented.  I  thought  the  paflage  in  the 
Halicarnafian  of  fuch  importance,  that  I 
have  given  a  tranflation  of  ic  at  full  length, 
which  I  very  feldom  do ;  and  he  makes  the 
matter  fo  clear,  though  a  good  deal  remov- 
ed from  common  apprehenfion,  that  no 
man  who  underftands  the  language,  and 
has  learned  the  firft  printiplcs  of  mufic, 
can  have  any  doubt  in  the  matter. 

If  we  could  have  any  doubt  that  the 
Greek  language  was  pronounced  with  the 
melody  which  the  Halicarnafian  has  fo 
well  explained,  the  example  of  a  favage 
nation  of  North  America,  who  at  this  day 
pronounce  their  barbarous  language  in  the 
fame  manner  that   the  Greeks  did  their 

Vol.  VI.  T 
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polite  and  highly  cultivated  language, 
puts  the  matter  out  of  all  doubt,  and 
ihews,  that  not  only  fuch  a  pronuncia- 
tion is  pradlicable,  but  that  melody  and 
rhythm  are  coeval  with  language,  and 
had  been  brought  to  foroe  degree  of  per- 
feflion,  while  the  grammatical  part  of  the 
language  continued  ftill  very  imperfed:; 
which  is  the  cafe  of  the  Iroquois  language. 
Of  this  language  I  have  faid  a  good  d.eal 
in  my  fifth  volume,  p.  443  and  444. 

If,  therefore,  no  language  ever  was  fpo^ 
ken  by  a  whole  nation  with  melody  and 
rhythm,  thofe  who  have  heard  the  Chi- 
nefe  fpeak  in  that  way  muft  have  been 
miftaken,  or  willingly  impofed  upon  us. 
Dr.  Moyes  muft  have  lied  concerning  the 
Iroquois,  for  he  could  not  have  been  mif- 
taken ;  and  fo  muft  the  Halicarnafian,  ia 
what  he  has  told  us  with  fo  much  accura- 
cy concerning  the  Greek  accents.  ,  But 
thefe  teftimonies  are  all  rejected  by  fome, 
fingly  for  this  reafon,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  an/  people  fpeaking  in  that 
way  J  and  they  hold  it  to  be  impoffible  that 
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there  fliould  be  any  beauty  in  fpeaking, 
or  in  any  other  art,  of  which  they  have  no 
idea.  I  will  not  pretend  to  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  fu^h  men,  or  make  them  lefs  fond 
of  themfelves ;  but,  if  they  will  not  be 
convinced  by  fafts  that  are  told  them,  I 
ihink  they  fhould  be  convinced  by  the  tef- 
timony  of  their  own  fenfes.  Let  them 
Jiften.to  that  common  bird  the  Cuckow, 
who,  as  I  have  Ihewn  *,  articulates  his 
name  of  two  fyllables  with  both  me- 
lody and  rhythm.  The  Cocketoo  pro- 
nounces his  name  of  three  fyllables  in 
the  fame  way;  but  whether  he  rifes 
higher,  or  not  fo  high  as  the  Cuckow,  I 
cannot  tell.  Now,  is  there  any  abfurdity 
or  impoflibility  in  fuppofing,  that  a  mufi- 
cal  nation,  fuch  as  the  Greeks  certainly 
were,  fhould  do  what  we  fee  the  Cuckow 
does — join  to  their  articulation  both  melo- 
dy and  rhythm.  Nor  Ihould  we  be  fur- 
prifed  that  the  Greeks  pradlifed  an  art  that 
we  cannot  pra£life,  and  indeed  can  hardly 
have  an  idea  of:    For  it  would  have  been 

•  P.  132. 
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the  fame  with  their  ftatuary,  had  not  the 
monuments  of  that  art  come  dpwii  to 
us^  without  which  we  Ihould  have  hard- 
ly had  an  idea  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  fuch  figures  as  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere 
or  the  Venus  of  Medicis.  But  the  melo- 
dy of  their  fpedch  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  except  in  the  accurate  defcription  of  it 
which  the  Halicarnafian  ha3  given  us. 
From  him,  indeed,  we  may  learn  the 
fcience  gf  it ;  bur  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence betwixt  the  fcience  of  any  art  and 
the  pradice  of  it :  For,  from  knowing  mere- 
ly the  rules  of  an  arc,  we  cannot  judge 
■  truly  of  the  effects  it  will  produce,  except 
we  knov^  alfp  how  it  anfwers  in  pradice.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  as  we  have  no  pradlice  of 
the  antient  mufic,  nor  know  any  thing  of  it, 
except  from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
aniienr  authors,  we  can  have  as  little  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  it,  as  of  the  melody  of  their 
fpeech.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  befides 
the  Diatonic  mufic,  which  is  our  only  mur 
fic,  but  which,  among  them,  was  no  more 
that)  the  mufic  of  the  vulgar,  they  ha4 
two  other  kinds  of  mufic,  the  Chromatic 
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and  the  Enharmonic  ;  both  which,  proceed*^ 
ing  by  much  froallcr  intervals,  muft  have 
been  more  refined.  And,  as  we  know 
that  they  cultivated  and  pradifed  mufic 
more  than  any  other  art,  we  n\ay  rcafon- 
ably  fuppofe  that  they  carried  it  to  greater 
perfedlion  than  any  other  art. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  in  a  dege- 
nerate nation,  among  the  firft  aits  that 
are  loft  is  the  mufic  of  language.  In 
modern  Greece  they  have  loft  both  the 
melody  and  rhythm  of  their  language. 
And  the  language  of  the  philofopherg 
of  India,  commonly  called  the  Shan« 
fcrit,  though  the  grammar  of  it  (and 
a  moft  wonderful  grammar  it  is)  be  pre- 
ferved  among  the  Bramins,  who  alfo  fpeak; 
it  among  themfelves,  yet  the  melody  of  it 
is  loft  in  common  ufe.  But  the  Bramins 
preferve  the  knowledge  of  it  likewife,  and 
ufe  it  when  they  read  their  facred  book, 
the  Vedum,  in  which,  the  tones  are  mark- 
ed, as  in  our  Greek  books  *•    The  nations 

f  This  faft,  as  well  as  many  others  concerning  the 
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that  migrated  from  the  eaft  and  fouth  to 
the  north,  have  alfo,  as  I  have  obferved, 
loft  the  melody  of  their  language,  which 
I  think  may  partly  be  afcribed  to  their 
climate,  which  has  not  only  ftirivelled  and 
contracted  their  bodies,  but  has  more  or 
lefs  impaired  all  their  fenfes. 

Though  thefe  ancient  accents  are  all  to- 
gether difufed  in  the  modern  languages, 
yet  they  made  a  great  part  of  the  beau- 
ty of  the  compofition  in  Greek,  fo  that 
the  Halicarnaiian  has  made  the  evfjieXucL 
of  the  compofition  of  Demofthenes,  one 
of  its  greateft  praifes  * ;  and  he  tells  us, 

Shanfcrit  language  and  the  Bramins,  I  learned  laft 
time  I  was  in  London  from  Mr  Wilkins,  a  gentleman 
«rho  was  fixteen  years  in  India,  and  Ml  that  time  ftu- 
rdied  the  Shanfcrit  language  under  Bramin  mailers^ 
and  I  believe  knows  more  of  it  than  any  European  now 
living.  He  told  me  a  fad:  concerning  their  /acred 
book,  the  Vedum^  which  I  thought  very  curious.  That 
this  book,  with  the  accents  marked  in  it,  they  called 
their  Pfulm  Book;  which  fhews,  as •  well  as  many 
Other  inftances  he  gave  me,  the  connexion  betwixt 
the  Shanfcrit  and  the  Greek.     • 

*  Sec  what  I  have  faid  farther  upon  this  fubj^ft, 
Tol.  2d.  p.  380.  and  following. 
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that  the  tones  of  the  words  ought  to  be 
varied  as  well  as  the  rhythms,  and  words 
accented  in  the  fame  way  ought  not  to  be 
placed  together,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  proper  variety  in  the  toelody .  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  do  not  appear  to  have  made 
a  ftudy  of  that  part  of  the  art  of  compofi- 
tion :  And  they  certainly  had  not  that  va- 
riety of  accent  which  the  Greeks  had  ;  for 
they  never  accented  the  laft  fyllable  of  a 
word :  Nor  do  I  believe,  that  in  pronoun- 
cing their  language,  they  were  fo  attentive 
to  melody  as  the  Greeks  were ;  for  they 
certainly  were  not  fo  mufical  a  nation 
as  the  Greeks.  We  are  therefore  not  to 
wonder,  that  in  a  paflage  from  Cicero, 
which  I  have  quoted  *,  in  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brutum^  cap.  44.  he  requires  only  three 
things  relative  to  the  found  of  cratorial 
compofition,  viz.  the  order  or  arrangement 
of  the  words  ;  the  period  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
numbers  or  rhythms.  Nor  indeed  do  I 
remember  that  he  any  where  fpeaks  of  the 


•  Vol.  3d.  p.  4^« 
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melody  as  making  any  part  of  the  beauty 
of  compoiition. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubje<3:  of  ancient 
accents,  I  think  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve  how  they  were  loft,  and  what 
came  in  place  of  them.  As  it  is  not  eafy 
to  pronounce  any  number  of  fyllables,  of 
words,  with  a  perfefl  monotony,  or  with- 
out any  variation  of  the  voice  of  any  kind, 
it  was  natural  that  the  people  who  had 
loft  the  melody  of  their  language^  fhould 
fubftitute,  in  place  of  it,  what  we  call  ac' 
cents  J  by  which  we  pronounce  one  fyllablc 
of  a  word  louder  than  the  reft,  and  which 
is  the  only  kind  of  accent  now  ufed  in  the 
languages  of  Europe.  If  this  were  only 
conjefture,  I  thiuk  it  muft  be  allowed  to 
be  a  probable  one :  But  it  is  proved 
by  fad ;  for  the  modern  Greeks  at  this 
day  have  fubftituted  this  kind  of  accent  in 
place  of  the  antient  accents  ;  for  not  only 
in  their  common  difcourfe,  but  in  reading 
their  antient  Greek  books,  they  obferve 
the  accents  as  marked  in  them  ;  but  in 
place,  of  founding  them  as  mufical  notes, 
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they  only  accent  them  as  we  do  our  fylla- 
bles,  by  pronouncing  one  fyllablc  louder 
than  the  reft  *. 

I  have  been  thus  long  updn  the  fubjedt 
of  the  melody  of .  the  Greek  language,  as 
it  makes  a  cbnfiderable  pafx  of  the  beauty 
of  oratorial  compofition}  and  becaufe  it 
is  very  Kctle  underftood,  nor  has  nol 
been  explained  by  any  modern  critic  dr. 
fcht>lar.  Tliis^  is  a  complaint  that  I  obferve 
is  made  by  Ta;y}or,  in  his  notes  upon 
the  oration:  of  Deitoofthenes  De^  Corona  f, 
where  he  very  candidly  confeflea  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  And  he 
there  quotes  a  paflage  from  a  fcholiaft  of 
Euripides,  which  flbews  that  the  Greek  ear 
was  fo  nice,  that  they  could  diftinguifh,  by 
the  pronunciation,,  whether  two  fyllables 
were  contraded  into  one,  by  what  they 
called  a  crt/naAoi^n,  or  whether  they  were 
diftitia  fyllables. 

•  See  vol.  4.  lib.  1.  cbap.  ».  p.  297,- 

Vol.  VI..  U 
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CHAP.       V- 


Of  Rhythm.— Ti&i/  a  word  taken  from  tbc^ 
'    Greek-^not  ufed  by  Cicero^  but  by  ^in^ 
tilian. — Not  nvell  expreffed  by  numerus 
in  Latifij  or  quantity  in  EngUp^r^A  de^ 
fnition  of  Rhythm.^^JVe  have  no  praSiict 
(f  it 9  any  more  than  of  the  melody  of 
language.^--^Difference  betwixt  mufic  and 
language. — Mufic  cannot  be  without  me^ 
hdy  and  rhythm^  but  a  language  may  be 
without  either. — Of  the  rhythm  in  profd 
-^Of  this  nve  have  no  perception ;  but  it 
'nuas  an  effential  part  of  the  antient  ora^ 
torial  compofition.^-^Reafon  nvhy  the  an^^ 
tients  mujl  have  praSiifed  rhythnu  in  their  • 
profe.—The  orations  of  Demofihenes^  pro*- 
nounced  by  him  with  all  the  variety  of 
rhythm^   muft  have  given,  the  greatefi: 
pleafure  to  the  learned  ears  of  the  Athe^- 
titans  r-^Tthe  compofttionof  Demo/lh'enesf 
altogether  different  from  common  fpeech. 
'-^There  mufi  have^been  a.  beauty  mif^i, 
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as  pronounced  by  him^  of  ivhich  we  can 
hardly  form  an  idea. — This  ivould  have 
been  the  cafe  of  other  artst  if  monuments 
of  them  had  not  come  down  to  us. — We 
fhould  not  by  this  be  difcouraged  from 
the  fiudy  of  the  antient  arts. — By  that 
fiudy  not  only  the  beauty  of  Arts  is  to  be 
learned^  bu(  the  beauty  of  Manners  and 
Chara^ers.^^A  per  fed  charaSler  not 
other^vife  to  be  formed. -^Of  Periods. — 
Both  the  fenfe  and  the  found  of  them 
better  than  of  fhort  fentences.^^Without 
Periods  our  Rhetorical  Stile  mufl  be  nor- 
thing but  vulgar  fpeech. — A  Period 
makes  the  found  more  beautiful^  as  njoell 
as  conveys  the  fenfe  better. — This  ex-- 
preffed  in  Ariflotles  definition  of  a  Pe^ 
riod. — Periods  mufl  not  be  too  long  ;  nor 
mufl  all  be  periodifed. 


1COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  Rhythm 
of  thefe  languages  j  and  what  I  have 
to  fay  upon  this  fubjedt  will  be  confined 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  profe  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  for  that  only  belongs  to  rhetoric. 
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As  to  the  rhythm  of  their  verfe,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  in  the  next  volume,  in  which  I  am 
to  treat  of  poetry. 

Of  rhythm  in  general  I  need  fay  no- 
thing here,  as  I  have  treated  of  it  very  ful- 
ly in  the  jth  chapter  of  vol.   2d.  of  this       | 
work,  where  I  think  I  have,  upon  philo-       ^ 
fophical  principles,  explained  the  nature       | 
of  rhythm,  and  diftinguiflied  the  different       j 
fpeciefes  of  it.    It  is  a  word  which  we  have       ! 
very  properly  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
language  :    And  I  think  the  Romans,  a- 
mong  many  other  terms  of  art  which  they 
took  from  the  Greeks  *,  (hould  alfo  have 
taken  this,  inftead  of  ufing  the  generic  word 
numeruSy  which  is  the  only  word  that  Ci- 
cero ufes  to  denote  rhythm  (though  I  ob- 
ferve    that,   when    Quintilian   wrote,   the 
.  word  rhythmus  began  to  be  naturalized  a- 
mong  the  Romans)  ;   and  our  word  quan^ 
tity^  by  which   we  exprefs  the  rhythm  of 
language,  is  alfo  a  word   much  too  gene- 


•  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjeft  In  the 
beginning  of  this  volume. 
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ral,  applying  to  every  thing  having  parts 
or  dimenfions  of  any  kind. 

That  the  rhythm  of  language,  or  quan- 
tity as  we  call  it,  conlifts  of  long  and  ftiort 
fyllables,  every  man  who  has  the  leaft 
tini^ure  of  claffical  learning  mull  know, 
though  he  may  not  be  able  exadly  to  de» 
fine  what  a  long  and  a  fhort  fyllable .  is* 
and  though  he  have  no  praftice  of  it,  any 
more  than  of  their  melody,  neither  in, 
reading  the  profe  of  the  learned  languages, 
nor  even  in  reading  the  verfe,  as  I  fhall 
fhew  in  the  next  volume  upon  the  fubjefit 
of  poetry :  For  though  we  mark,  as  we 
fometimes  do,  a  long  fyllable  by  accenting 
it,  that  accent  does  not  make  the  fyllable 
longer,  but  only  louder.  Who,  therefore, 
denies  the  exiftence  of  the  melody  of  thofe 
languages,  becaufe  he  has  no  pradlice  o^ 
it,  may,  for  the  fame  reifon,  deny  the  ex- 
iftence of  their  rhythm. 

What  makes  the  rhythni  of  long  and 
fhort  fyllables,  is  the  ratio  of  the  long  to 
the  fliort,  which  is  as  two  to  on^:    Fqr 
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without  ratio  or  relation  of  one  kind  or 
another,  there  not  only  could  be  no  fcience 
of  rhythm,  or  of  any  thing  elfe,  but  there 
could  be  no  beauty  or  pleafurc  in  the  per- 
ception of  it.  It  is  therefore  an  agreeable 
mixture  of  fyllables,  having  this  ratio  to 
one  another,  which  makes  what  we  call 
verfe  in  the  antient  languages,  or  nume- 
rous profe. 

From  this  definition  it  is  apparent,  that 
rhythm  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  eleva- 
tion or  depreffion  of  the  voice  in  mufical 
cadence,  and  therefore  is  quite  diftind 
from  the  melody  of  language.  Every 
man  who  knows  any  thing  of  mufic,  will 
readily  make  the  diftindion  betwixt  the 
two.  But  there  is  this  difference  betwixt 
mufic  anfl  language,  that  mufic  cannot  be 
without  both  melody  and  rhythm,  but  lan- 
guage may  be  without  either,  though  not 
a  perfed  or  complete  language  j  but  if  a 
language  has  melody  and  rhythm,  it  agrees 
with  mufic  in  this  particular,  that  its 
rhythm  is  of  more  confequepce  than  its 
melody.     For  rhythm,  as  the  antients  fay, 
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is  every  thing  in  mufic  ;  and  in  language 
of  the  rhythm,  as  I  have  faid,  verfe  is 
compofed,  and  numerous  profe. 

That  the  antient  verfe  was  made  by  the 
rhythm  of  long  and  ihort  fyllables,  though 
we  do  not  pro!i. -uace  it  in  that  way,  every 
fcholar  muft  acknowledge ;  but  there  arc 
many  fcholars,  at  leaft  who  think  them- 
felves  fo,  that  have  no  idea  of  the  rhythm 
of  profe.  That  we  have  no  pradicc  of 
this  rhythm,  nor  any  perception  of  it, 
any  more  than  the  other,  is  certain: 
But  it  is  as  certain  that  it  was  pradifed, 
and  very  much  ftudied  by  the  an- 
tients  ;  and  it  afieded  their  ears  fo  much, 
that   Cicero  fays,    VHe  does  not  defervc 

*  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  no  percep- 

*  tion  or  feeling  of  it*.'  And  both  he 
and  the  Halicarnafian,  and  even  Ariftotle 
the  philofopher,  have  given  us  rules  for 
the  compofition  of  this  profe  rhythm, 
without  which  Cicero  fays,  all  compofiiion 


*  See  the  paflage  quoted  in  vol.  ad.  p.  410.    Sec 
alfo  p.  409.  411.  where  the  effe^U  of  thefe  oratorial 
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is  loofe  and  diffolute,  and  no  better  than 
the  language  of  vulgar  men  *• 

That  numbers  in  profe  were  ftudied  by 
the  antients  is  not  to  be  wondered  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  if,  in  a  language  compofed  of 
long  and  fhort  fyllables,  and  in  which  there 
muft  have  been  a  concourfe  of  rhythms 
of  that  kind  in  their  profe  as  well  as  their 
verfe,  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  make 
that  concourfe  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  pof- 
fible.  And,  indeed,  if  my  car  were  formed 
to  that  kind  of  rhythm,  I  believe  I  ihould 
like  it  better  than  the  rhythm  of  their  verfe, 
as  having  more  variety  in  it,  and  not  re- 
gularly returning  at  certain  intervals.  I 
(hould  therefore  have  believed,  even  with- 
out thofe  great  authorities  of  ancient  au- 

numbers^  upon  the  people  of  Rome,  are  defcribed, 
and  an  account  given  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of 
them. 

♦  VoL  4th.  p.  258,  and  following — p.  262. — 5165.  in 
which  lad  page  I  have  mentioned  examples  of  this 
profe  rhythm,  given  us  by  the  Halicamafian,  by  Dc- 
mofthenes. 
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thors,  that  the  antients  did  ftudy  thofe 
numbers  in  their  profe  as  well  as  in  their 
verfe. 

The  orations  of  Demofthencs  are  fo 
much  varied  in  the  compofition,  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  words  very  different  from 
that  of  common  difcourfe,  and  fo  much 
adorned  with  variety  of  rhythm  and  me- 
lody, that  when  they  were  pronounced  by 
him,  with  all  the  grace  of  adion,  in 
which  he  excelled  fo  much,  they  muft 
have  given  a  delight  to  the  learned  ears, 
and  even  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  (fet— 
ting  afide  the  weight  of  matter  in  them), 
of  which  we  can  hardly  form  an  idea  ; 
and  for  my  own  part,  if  I  had  lived 
in  thofe  times,  1  am  perfuaded  that  I 
fhould  have  been  more  pleafed  with  the 
fpeeches  of  Demofthenes  than  with  the 
verfes  of  Homer  recited  by  the  rhapfo- 
difts,  or  even  with  their  fineft  theatrical 
entertainments. 

It  was  this  variety  in  his   compofition, 
by  which  not  only  the  arrangement  of  the 
Vol.  VI.         '        X 
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words  was  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned,  but 
the  melody  and  rhythm  was  fo  varied,  tW 
words  accented  in  the  fame  way  were  not 
joined  together,  nor  words  of  the  fame 
rhythm  or  quantity  *;  which  has  made  the 
Halicarnaflian  fay,  that  it  was  acknowkdg^ 
c;d  by  every  body,  that  there  was  no  part 
of  the  orations  of  Demofthenes  that  was 
not  fome  way  adorned  and  varied  from 
common  fpeech  t« 


•  See  vol.  2d,  p.  382.  where  I  have  tranflatcd  a 
paflage  of  the  HalicarnafBan,  in  which  he  informs  us 
of  this  wonderful  variety  of  the  antient  compofition, 
and  which  muft  appear  almoft  incredible  to  men  fuch 
as  we,,  who  have  no  praftice  of  melody  or  rhythm  of 
language,  nor  ever  heard  any  language  pronounced  in 
that  way. 

f  The  words  are,  Ovitu  ^dvxm  t*t*^  *««  cvx^  ufifctp^ 

^t?<tat  T««  Ti  i{«>«7«if,  xut  rctf  v^tt/MiTKr^Atf^  (nif* 
TDj  T6V  Auj««tr^wovj  htfrnrc^,  cap.  50.  in  Jine),  Where 
I  undcrftand  by  *«|«A«y4K,  not  figures  of  fpeech, 
which  are  denoted  by  the  word  o-^nft^rtTfc^h  but  ah 
uncommon  order  and  arrangement  of  the  words  :  For 
it  is  impoffible  to  maintain  that  every  paflage  in  De- 
mofthenes is  adorned  with  tropes  and^figures ;  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  ftilc  of  Demofthenes  is  for  the  greater 
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As  it  IS  impoffible  to  vary  our  ftile,  as 
Demofthcties  has  done  his,  by  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  words,  or  to  adorn  it 
with  a  noble  melody,  or  a  rhythm  of  dig- 
nity, as  the  Halicarnaflian  expreflcs  it  * ; 
and,  as  we  have  no  pradice  of  that  kind, 
nor  ever  heard  a  language  pronounced  in 
that  way,  1  do  not  much  wonder  that  even 
Scholars  can  hardly  believe  that  in  any  age 
or  nation  men  fpoke  in  that  way  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  form  any 


part  very  fimple,  and,  more  than  any  other  author,  he 
has  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by  making  of  common  words 
an  uncommon  ftile.  Now  this  was  chiefly  done  by  the 
Mfe  of  that  figure  which  rhetoricians  call  Hyperbaton^ 
which,  as  the  term  implies,  was  the  tranl^ofition  of 
words  from  their  natural  order  to  an  artificial  one  : — 
See  vol.  4th  of  this  work,  p.  22x.;  and  alfo  p.  218. 
and  219.  where  I  have  obferved  the  difference  bet wrxt 
this  artificial  arrangement  of  words,  and  the  com- 
mon ^arrangement  in  converfation  and  familiar  epiftles, 
and  a  diiFerence  ftill  greater  in  the  ftile  of  their  laws 
and  decrees.  See  alfo  what  I  have  faid  upon  this 
fubjeft,  in  my  third  volume,  book  4.  clvxp.  5.  p.  102. 
103. 

*  MiA««  ivyi'ii?,  gtififff  mli\utcTtK6i,     See  vol.  2.  p. 
382.  of  this  work. 
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very  clear  or  didin^  idea  of  fuch  fpeech. 
But  we  ought  not  for  that  f^afon  to  dif- 
believe  what  fo  many  authors  tell  us  of 
the  Greeks  fpeaking  in  that  way,  nor  to 
reje<a  that  part  of  the  Greek  grammar, 
which  treats  of  profody  and  quantity,  not 
only  as  quite  ufelefs  to  us,  but  which 
was  never  ufed  even  by  the  Greeks  them- 
fclves.  For,  as  I  obferved  before  *,  there 
were  other  arts  pradifed  by  the  Greeks,  of 
the  beauty  of  which  we  never  could  have 
had  any  idea,  if  monuments  of  them  had 
not  come  down  to  us.  And  I  gave  for  in- 
ftances  their  fculpture,  to  which  may  be 
added  their  architedure,  and  1  may  further 
add,  the  art  of  their  language  :  For,  if 
their  writings  had  been  all  loft,  as  many 
of  them  are,  I  deny  that  any  man  of  mo- 
dern times  could  have  formed  fo  much  as 
an  idea  of  a  language  fo  perfeft  as  the 
Greek.  Now,  as  the  pronunciation  of 
that  language  has  not,  nor  could  not  come 
down  to  us,  1  fay  it  is  impoffible  that  we 

T  P.  148.  of  this  volume* 
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can  form  any  pcrfcft  idea  of  the  melody 
and  rhythm  of  their  language,  any  more 
than  of  their  mufiC|  of  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  our  idea  is  very  imp«rfe£i:,  for  the 
kme  reafon  *•  .        . 

But  we  ihould  not  be  difcouraged  from 
the  ftudy  of  antiquity,  becaufe  there  was  a 
beauty  in  fome  of  their  arts  which  we 
cannot  imitate,  nor  form  any  perfe£t  idea 
of.  By  thofe  arts,  of  which  monuments 
have  come  down  to  us,  we  are  fure  that 
they  had  ideas  of  beauty  which  we  have 
not;  and  not  of  arts  only,  but  what  is 
more  important,  of  manners  and  charac- 
ters. Thefe  we  ought  carefully  to  ftudy 
and  imitate ;  for  I  hold,  that  no  perfefk 
charader  can  be  formed,  any  more  than  a 
fine  ftatue,  pidure,  or  fiile,  except  in  imi- 
tation of  the  antient  models*  And  this  is 
a  beauty  of  which  we  may  certainly  at 
lead  form  an  idea,  and  imitate  as  far  as 


♦  See  what  I  have  faid  further  of  their  muficj^ 
ibid. 
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our  natural  faculties  will  admit.  But  for 
this  purpofe  we  muft  live  in  the  antient 
world  ;  for  we  can  only  imitate  men  with 
whom  we  live  and  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted *. — But  to  return  to  our  fubjeft. 

"VVith  the  antient  rhythm,  I  think,  is 
very  much  cionneded  the  compofition  in 
periods,  which  was  of  abfolute  necefliiy 
in  the  rhetorical  ftile  :  For  the  rhythm 
would  certainly  pleafe  the  ear  more,  when 
the  fentence  was  rounded  and  compaded 
into  a  period,  which,  as  I  obferved,  is  the 
completion  of  the  art  of  compofition,  the 
begirlning  of  which  is  firft  fliort  fentences, 
then  longer  fentences,  and  laft  of  all  pe- 
riods t-  Of  thefe  I  have  fpoken  pretty  ful- 
ly in  feveral  paffages  of  this  work  J,  and 

*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  fubjeft  of  antient 
arts  and  manners,  vol.  4th,  p.  257.  and  258. 

f  Of  the  progrefs  of  compofition,  fee  p.  109.  no. 

%  Vol.  3d.  chap.  5.  p.  57,  and  following,  where  I 
have  given  Ariftotle's  definition  of  a  period,  compared 
with  Cicero's.  See  alfo  vol.  2d.  p.  360.  where  I  have 
given  a  philofophical  rcafon  why  a  period  conveys 
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have  given  fundry  examples  of  them. 
And  I  will  only  add  here,  that  a  man,  who 
pretends  to  fpeak  as  an  orator  without  pe- 
riods, does  not  know  what  oratory  is :  For 
I  have  made  it  pait  of  the  definition  of 
rhetoric,  that  its  ftile  muft  be  different 
from  common  fpeech.  Now,  we  cannot 
diverfify  our  ftile  by  melody  and  rhythm, 
as  the  antients  did,  nor  by  various  arrange- 
ments of  the  words,  and  therefore,  unlefs 
we  have  a  mind  to  make  the  ftile  poetical, 
we  muft  compofe  in  periods,  otherwife  oiu: 
language  will  be  common  fpeech.  Nor 
will  compofuion  in  long  fentences  fupply 
the  place  of  periods :  For,  unlefs  fuch  fca- 
tences  are  compa£led  and  rounded,  fo  as 
to  bring  the  fenfe  altogether  to  the  hearer 
at  the  end  of  the  period,,  they  become  ob- 
fcure  J  and  I  have  heard  feveral  fpeakers 
in  fuch  long  fentences,  whom  I  thought 


ftlifc  and  argument,  better  than  if  it  were  brokrti 
down  into  fhort  fentences.  An  example  of  this,  from 
Demoflhenes,  is  given  in  p.  574.  of  the  fame  volume. 
See  further  upon  periods  vol.  4th,  p.  23^.  408.  arid 
409.  where  I  have  accounted  why  a  period  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  fhort  fentence. 
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hardly   intelligible,    as    you    are    apt  to 
lofe   the   connexion,   and   to   forget  the 
beginning  before  you  come  to  the  end. 
Whereas  a  period  well  compofed  and  well 
pronounced,  conneds  the  beginning  with 
the  end,  fo  that  it  is  very  properly  made  a 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  period  by  Ari- 
llotle,  that  it  has  a  beginning  and  end.       | 
And  not  only  does   the   period  properly       I 
conclude  the  fenfe,  but  if  the  period  is  well 
compofed,  the  words,  too,  conclude  with       j 
a  proper  cadence,  fo  that  the  ear  is  filled, 
and  finds  nothing  wanting  in  the  found       | 
any  mere  than  in  the  fenfe.     But  Ariftotlc       I 
concludes  his  definition  with  what  ought 
carefully  to  be  attended  to  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  periods,  *  That  it  be  not  too  long, 
but  of  a  moderate  fize  *.*    And  1  will  add, 

*  Ariftotlc*s  words  arc,  Atym  h  wt^ui^f,  ai J«»  i;e«u- 

rvy«4rr«f.  Rhetor,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  where  the  reader  will 
obfcrve  the  words  «&T«r  xtt$  *civrn9j  which  appears  to 
me  to  apply  particularly  to  what  I  have  obferved  con- 
cerning the  found  of  the  period,  and  to  didinguifh 
this  compofition  from  what  Ariftotle  calls  the  mIk 
fi{«^fF9,  which,  with  refpeft  to  the  founds  has  nei- 
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that  there  muft  be  a  variety  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging  to 
fiile ;  for  the  whole  compofition  mutt  not 
be  peHodifed  j  but  there  mull  be  thrown  in, 
here  and  there,  fhort  fehtences,  common- 
ly in  the  form  of  interrogations,  after  the 
inanneir  of  DemodhenesJ 


ther  beginning  nor  end  in  itfelf,  but  i$  only  terminated 
hj  the  fenfc)  as  is  evident  from  the  examples  of  that 
kind  of  fiile  which  Ariftotle  gives  in  the  pailage  of 
his  Rhetoric  above  quoted.  Of  this  ti^$fAun  ai{<$  he 
gives  us  this  definition,  'H  •vhf  t^^i  rtx»t  xuf  '«vriiF» 
fty  ^n  r«  w^ctyf^m  Aiy^if«9  r%xn^6i^  \  Which  I  think  ex- 
plains the  i^ords  '«vmf  ««0  Uvs^f^  in  the  definition  of 
the  period,  to  relate  not  to  the  fenfe^  but  to  the 
found. 


VbL.  vr* 
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A  tajle  for  writings  as  nvell  as  for  other 
fine  'arts^  to  be  formed  only  by  the  mita^ 
tion  of  the  antients, — Reqfon  for  this^-^ 
The  Romans  learned  to  nvrite  in  that 
nvay^  therefore  nve  ought  not  to  be  a^ 
floamed  to  do  fo.-^We  cannot  learn  pro-' 
perly' at  fecond  hand  from  the  Romans. 
— They  did  not  excel  in  any  of  the  fine 
,artSy   though  they  learned  them  all  from 
the  Greeks  j — could  not  even  ivrite  their 
'  own  hifiory  properly. -^Reafons  nvhy  the 
Romans  did  not  excel  in  the  fine  arts.^ 
Firft,  ivant  of  genius  for  them; — In  this 
the  Greeks  excelled  all  the  ivorld^  as  the 
Egyptians  excelled  in  fciences  and  phi-- 
lofophy : — Next,  their  manners  and  occu^ 
pations ; — great  economy   and  penurious 
livings  abfolutely  necejfary  for  them  in  the 
firfi  ages  of  their  fiat e  ;^T hat  in  procefs 
of  time  produced  the  love  of  money ^  and 
the  accumulation  of  it  by  the  Patricians. 
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— The  confequence  of  "which  ivas  a  divi^ 
Jion  in  their  Jiate. — Defcription  of  their 
nntient  fiate  by  Horace ^  —  They  did  not 
apply  to  the  arts  till  after  the  Punic 
ivars  "were  ended^  "when,  they  had  got 
money  and  could  live  at  their  eafe ; — he^ 
gan  then  by  tranflating.^^-^Soon  after  that 
the  "wealth  of  Afia  came  among  them^ 
"with  luxury  and  the  love  of  money. — 
Their  youth  bred  to  count  money. — The 
confequence  of  this  "was^  that  no  arts 
could  flourifh  among  them. — The  plea-^ 
fures  of  the  Romans^  as  ivell  as  their  oc^ 
cupationSf  "were  fuch^  that  arts  could  not 
flourifh  among  them, — Of  their  Circus 
and  Amphitheatre. — Comparifon  of  the 
occupation  and  manners  of  the  Athenians 
"with  thofe  of  the  Romans. — War  and 
arms  the  on]y  occupation  of  the  Athe^* 
nians.. — Their  Theatre  the  fneji  enter^ 
tainment  that  ever  "was. — No  Amphi^ 
theatre  among  them. — Such  being  the  cafe^ 
impofftble  that  the  Romans  could  equal 
the  Athenians  in  arts* — 27?^  Athenians^ 
praeter  laudem,  nullius  avail. — Horace 
could  not  have  been  fo  great  a  poety   if 
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he  had  not  fiudied  in  Athens. — He  there 
learned  Pbilofophy^  and  to  ivrite  Lyric 
Poetry  and  Dialogue  better  than  any  other 
Roman.— Degeneracy  of  the  Roman  tafie^ 
after  the  days  of  JuguJIus^  by  their  for* 
faking  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  modeli.-^ 
The  Romans^  therejore^  Horace  only  ex- 
cepted^ models  for  no  kind  of  nvriting-^ 
leaji  of  all  for  the  oratorial — Their  tajle 
in  it  entirely  fpoiled  by  thefchqolsof  deck" 
mation^  nvhich  ivere  unknotjun  in  the  bet" 
ter  times  oj  Greece.— The  Greek  ivritings^ 
therefore^are  the  models  for  fi%le. — There^ 
both  the  ornaments  oj  Jpeech^  and  the 
proper  ufe  of  them,  are  to  be  learned,-^^ 
The  imitation  of  the  Greek  authors  fhould 
begin  'uuith  tranflation. — This  more  plea* 
fant  from  Greek  to  Englifh  than  from 
Latin  to  Englifh. — Of  the  Ridiculous 
Chara^er  of  Stiler^The  nature  of  the, 
Ridiculous,  andnvhy  Laughter  is  peculiar 
to  man. — Not  common  among  men  who 
have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  in  Jen" 
timents  and  manners. — This  exemplified 
by  the  Indians  of  North  America. — Jn 
account  of  the  behaviQur  ofthofe  Indians^ 
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both  in   their  public  ajfemblies  and  in 
their  private  converfationsr^The  true 
objeiis  of  Ridicule  are  the  vain  of  our 
pvun  fpecies. — Men  addicted  to  laughter 
fhould  confider  hovu  they  look  when  they 
laugh  J  and  what  a  noife  they  make.  — 
^'his  Character  of  Stile  /hould  be  very 
little   ufed  in   oratory^^is  not  confiftent 
with  gravity  and  dignity. ^^Both  Cicero 
and  ^intiltan  fay  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  it. — But  the  orator  niay  be  pleafant 
and  Jacetiousy  though  not  ridiculous.  ^-^ 
That  does  not  make  men  laugh^  which  is 
a  pitiful  ambition. — Wit,  if  rightly  un-' 
derjioody   may  be   ufed  in  oratory ;    but 
there  muji  not  be  too  much  of  i/.  — Hu- 
mour altogether  improper.— Toung  ora-- 
tors   apt  to  exceed  in  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech. — I'he  cure  for  this  is  the  praSiicf 
qf  bufmefs ;  but  of  real  buftnefs^  not  fic^ 
tittous.  —  The  great  art  of  an  orator  is  to 
conceal  art.- — The  attention  of  the  hearers 
muJl    not    be    drawn    to   words   frorn 
things. 
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I  WILL  conclude  this  book  with  fome 
general  obfervations  upon  Stile^  to 
which  every  man,  who  would  diftinguifh 
himfelf  as  a  fpeaker,  fhould  attend. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  as  writing  is  an 
art,  and  I  think  one  of  the  fine  arts,  I  hold 
it  to  be  certain  that  no  man  can  excel 
in  it,  any  more  than  in  painting,  fculp- 
ture,  or  architedure,  except  by  ftudying 
and  imitating  the  antient  models  of  thofe 
arts  ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  us,  inhabitants 
of  the  north  and  weft  of  Europe,  to  in- 
vent aqy  thing  of  value  in  the  fine  arts. 
Nor  fhould  we  be  mortified  with  this  re- 
fledion  :  For  we  cannot  pretend  to  be  a 
finer  people  than  the  Romans,  who  got  all 
their  arts,  as  well  as  fciences,  from  the 
Greeks  *  ;  for  which,  as  I  have  obfervcd 
clfewhere  tj  they  had  not  fo  much  as  names, 

♦  See  what  I  (hall  fay  further  upon  this  fubjeft  in 
this  chapter. 

f  P.  8.  of  this  vol.  and  alfo  p.  156. 
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except  what  they  got  from  the  Greek  lan^ 
guage.  And,  as  to  the  writing  art,  I  think 
we  ihould  not  be  afhatned  to  form  a  ftile, 
as  Cicero  did,  by  tranflating  from  Demoft- 
henes,  Plato, and  Xcnophon* :  For  as  a  man, 
who  would  be  a  fculptor  or  painter,  muft 
not  only  fee  and  admire  the  antient  ftatues, 
but  muft  copy  them  moft  diligently  and 
carefully }  fo  I  hold  that  a  man,  who  would 
be  a  good  writer,  muft  exercife  himfelf  in 
a  tranflation  fron^  the  antient  authors, 
and  particularly  from  Demofthenes,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  greateft  artificer  of  profe 
that  ever  wrote,  and  the  moft  perfed:  mo- 
del upon  which  he  can  form  his  tafte  of 
the  oratorial  ftile. 

But  there  are  many  who  think  we  may 
learn  to  write  very  well,  at  fecond  hand 
from  the  Romans,  without  ftudying.  the 
Greek  and  the  authors  who  write  in  that 
language ;  and  this  is  a  notion  very  preva- 

*  Taylof's  notes  up6n  ih6  Orations  of  -ffifcBineis 
and  Demofthenes,  De  Cofona^  in  the  beginning,  p.  593. 
and  following  of  vol.  2d.  j     *- 
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lent  in  a  country  fuch  as  that  in  i;vhich  I 
i^nttj  where  the  Greek  language  is  very 
little  underftood,  even  by  fuch  as  think 
themfelves  fcholars.  But  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Romans,  though  they  were  taught 
by  the  beft  mailers^  and  had  the  fined  mo- 
dels in  the  world  to  imitate,  excelled  in 
none  of  the  fine  arts.  That  they  never 
produced  a  fculptor  or  painter  of  any  va- 
lue, is  a  fadl  that  cannot  be  difputed  :  And 
though  they  applied  more  to  the  writing 
art  than  to  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  yd 
1  do  not  think  they  excelled  in  it,  not  even 
in  a  ftile  much  eafier  than  the  oratorial,* 
I  mean  the  ftile  of  hiftory,  in  which 
they  are  very  far  inferior  to  the  Greeks^ 
aa  I  have  el  fe where  obferved  *  ;  fo  that 
though  they  performed  the  greateft  adlionsj 
and  eftabliftied  the  greateft  empire  that 
ever  exifted,  they  were  not  able  to  write 
properly  their  own  hiftory,  which  we  learn 
better  from  the  Greek  hiftorians  than  their 
own.  And  I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that 
even  where  they  have  tranflated  from  the 

f  Vol  5tL  p.  223^ 
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Greek,  they  did  nbt  perfedly  underftand 
the  original  *. 

But  it  will  be  alked,  what  is  the  realbn 
that  the  Romans  who  had  fuch  excellent 
inafters  to  teach  them,  and  fuch  fine  mo- 
dels to  imitate,  did  not  excel  more  in  the 
arts  ?  And  I  anfwer,  firfl:,  that  they  wanted 
the  ingenium^  which,  Horace  fays,  the  mufe 
had  bellowed  upop  the  Greeks,  in  the 
verfes  which  I  have  chofen  for  the  motto 
of  fome  of  my  volumes  of  this  work: 
For  1  hold  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  genius,  not  only  among  individuals  of 
the  fame  nation,  but  of  nations  themfelves 
compared  with  one  another.  The  Greek 
nation  was  more  favoured  by  the  Mufes 
and  Graces,  than  any  nation  that  I  believe 
ever  exifted ;  and  therefore  they  have  pro- 
duced the  fined  works  of  art  in  the  world : 
Nor  can  any  thing  fine  of  that  kind  be 
produced,  except  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  excel- 

*  Vol.  5th,  p.  64.  and  following. 

Vol.  VI.  Z 
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led  in  fclence;  and  I  hold  it  is  from 
that  country  that  we  derive  ultimately  all 
the  fcience  and  all  the  philofophy  that  is 
now  in  Europe,  The  Romans,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  got  fome  of 
their  philofophy ;  but  it  was  not  carried 
far  among  them,  not  fo  far,  I  think,  as  the 
arts,  and  not  near  fo  far  as  the  Greeks 
carried  it ;  of  which  we  need  no  other 
proof  than  this,  that  they  had  no  fchools 
of  philofophy  among  them,  fuch  as  the 
Greeks  had. 

But  there  was  another  reafon,  which  per- 
haps contributed  ftill  more  to  the  little  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  Romans  in  arts  and  fciences,  and 
that  was  their  manners  and  their  occupa- 
tions. In  the  firft  ages  of  their  ftate  their  only 
"bufmefs  was  war  and  agriculture.  To  this 
laft  they  were  obliged  to  apply  themfelves 
-inoft  afliduoufly,  having  no  more  than  two 
jugcra  for-  each  man,  that  is,  about  an 
acre  a-nd  a  half,  for  the  maintenance  of 
themfelves  and  families  ;  and  which  they 
were  obliged  to  cultivate  with  their  own 
hands.      This   penurious  way  of   Hving 
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made  great  econotay  abfolutely  neceflary. 
Now,  from  great  economy  naturally  arifes 
the  love  of  money,  and  thfe  accumulation 
of  it,  which  began  among  the  Romans  as 
foon  as,  by  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms,  they 
had  acquired  more  land  and  more  wealth. 
Of  thefe  the  Patricians,  or  chief  men  of 
the  ftate,  as  was  natural,  acquired  mod  : 
And  accordingly  we  fee  that  they  firft  be- 
gan to  accumulate,  by  lending  money  to 
the  poorer  fort  at  a  high  intereft.  And 
this  produced  the  firft  diforder  in  the  Ro- 
man government :  For  a  warlike  and  free 
people  could  not  bear  to  be  thus  opprefied ; 
and  therefore  they  became  unruly  and  tu- 
multuous, and  at  laft  made  a  feceffion  to 
the  Sacred  Mountain,  as  it  was  called. 
Nor  could  they  be  brought  back  again 
otherwife  than  by  allowing  them  to  have 
magiftrates  of  their  own  to  protect  them, 
1  mean  the  Tribunes  ;  which  divided  them 
fo  much  from  the  Patricians,  as  to  make 
two  ftates  of  one. 

Horace  has  very  well  defcribed  the  antient 
.manners  of  the  Romans  in  thefe  lines. 


(^ 
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Romae  duke  diu  fuit  et  folennei  tecluh, 
Mane  domo  vigiUre ;  clienti  prom^re  jura ; 
Cautos  nominit^us  certis*exp9ndere  nqmmos  | 
Majores  audire,  minori  dicere  per  qi^ac 
Crefcere  res  poflet,  minui  damnofa  libido* 

Epift.  I.  lib.  2.  V,  103. 

While  the  Romans  were  thus  employed, 
labouring,  as  it  might  be  faid,  for  their 
fubfiftence,  they  had  not  time  to  cultivate 
the  arts,  if  they  had  had  genius  and  incli- 
nation for  them.  They  did  not  therefore 
begin  to  imitate  the  Greek  arts,  till  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  their  conquefts, 
and  were  living,  as  we  would  fay,  at  their 
cafe.  This  was  not  till  after  the  Punic 
wars  were  ended,  as  Horace  tells  us, 

Serus  cnim  Graecis  admoyit  acumina  chartis ; 
Et,  poft  Punica  bella,  quietus  quaerere  coepit 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thcfpis  et  ^fchylus  utile  ferrent. 

Epift  2»  lib.  2.  V.  161. 

But  though  they  began  late,  they  began  ii^ 
the  proper  way  :  For  they  began  by  tranf- 
lating. 

Tentavit  quoquc  rem  fi  dignc  vcrtcrc  poflct. 

Ibid.  V.  I  $4. 

And  one  of  the  beft  works,  in  my  opinions 
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that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Ro- 
mans, are  the  comedies  of  Terence,  which 
are,  I  believe,  almoft  altogether  tranfla- 
tions  from  Menander  j  for  they  have  no- 
thing Roman  in  them,  the  fcene  being  in 
Athens,  and  the  manners  and  names  of  the 
pcrfonages  Greek, 

But  the  interval  was  very  fhort  betwixt 
the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  and  the  wealth 
of  Afia  coming  in  among  them,  and  with 
wealth,  its  neceffary  attendant  luxury: 
Then  money,  which  was  before  wanted 
for  their  fubfiftence,  became  ftill  more  ne- 
ceffary for  fupplying  the  demands  of  a 
luxurious  life.  And,  in  this  (late,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  their  love  of  money  was  very  much 
greater  than  when  they  were  living  upon 
their  ivfo  jugera ;  for  the  love  of  money  in- 
creafes  in  proportion,  and  more  than  in 
proportion,  to  the  accumulation^  of  it. 
And  accordingly,  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
when  they  might  be  faid  to  be  in  poffef- 
fipn  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  their  love 
of  money  was  come  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
ft  appears  to  hav^  been  almoft  their  only 
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paffion :  And  they  taught  their  children 
little  elfe  but  to  count  money. 

Roman!  pueri  Ibngis  rationibus  aflem 

Difcunt  in  partes  centum  diducere  :  dicat 

Filius  Albini,^  ie  quincunce  remota  eft 

Uftcia,  quidfuperat?  poteras  dixifle,  Triens.    Eu! 

Rem  poieris  fervare  tuam  :  redit  uncia :  quid  Jit  f 

Semis*  ■  * 

I  De  Arte  Poet*  v.  325. 

And  not  only  were  the  children  of  the 
vulgar  educated  in  this  way,  but  thofe  of 
the  better  fort,  pucri  magnis  centurionibus 
orti  *•  When  fuch  were  the  charader  and 
manners  of  the  people,  Horace  very  pro- 
perly afks  the  queftion. 

An,  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi 
Cum  femel  imbuerit,  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Fofie  linenda  cedro,  et  laevi  fervanda  cupreflb  ? 

De  Arte  Poet.  v.  330. 

And  for  the  fame  reafon  he  might  have 
afked,  whether  it  was  poffible  they  could 
excel  in  any  other  arr,  or  in  any  fcience. 

Such  was  the  occupation  of  the  Romans 

•  Lib.  I.  fat.  6.  V,  70. 
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as  late  down  as  the  days  of  Augiiftus, 
when  It  is  fuppofed  that  arts  and  fciences 
fIouri(hed  mod  "among  them. 

Let  us  next  confider  what  their  plea- 
fures  and  amufements  were,  by  which,  as 
much  as  by  any  thing  elfe,  we  may  judge 
of  the  genius  and  tafte  of  a  people. 
Thefe,  ampng  the  Romans,  were  the  horfe 
races  in  the  Circus,  and  their  combats  of 
gladiators  in  their  Amphitheatres.  The 
entertainment  of  the  theatre  they  learned 
from  the  Etrufcans.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  ever  the  Romans  took  fo 
much  delight  in  theatrical  reprefentations, 
as  in  the  two  entertainments  I  have  men- 
tioned« 

Now  let  us  compare  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  with  thofe  of  the  Athenians. 
Their  occupation  was  arms  and  govern- 
ment ;  for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
applied  much  to  agriculture.  What  they 
pradifed  of  that  was  chiefly  by  their  flaves. 
And  as  to  their  pleafures  and  entertain- 
ments, thefe  their  iheatre  furnifhed  them, 
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which  I  believe  to  have  been  the  moft  ele*- 
gant  entertainment  that  ever  was  among 
men  :  For  it  confifted  of  three  of  the  fineft 
of  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  mufic,  and  the 
imitation  of  paflions  and  fentiments  by 
motion  to  mufic,  which  they  called  Dan- 
cing. They  got,  too,  philofophy  from  E- 
gypt  J  which  came  to  them  through  the  Py- 
thagorean fchool  in  Italy,  and  alfo  diredily 
from  Egypt  by  Plato,  who  was  there  feve- 
ral  years.  And  they  took  to  philofophy 
fo  much,  that  it  becanie  a  pailion  among 
their  young  men,  whoy  inftead  of  counting 
money,  as  the  youth  of  Rome  did,  ad- 
diSed  themfelves  to  philofophy  fo  much, 
that  among  the  frugal  and  induftrious  it  be« 
came  a  praife  for  a  y o^ng  man  not  to  f request 
the  fchools  of  philofophers :  And  according- 
ly Simo  in  Terence  commends  his  fori  for 
not  being  addided  to  horfes  or  dogs,  nor  to 
philofophers  *.  As  to  bodily  exercifes,  they 
had  in  their  public  or  national  games,  ihch 
as  the  Olympic  or  Ifthmian,  chariot  races 


*  Andn  a£l.  i.  fcen.  x. 
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and  excrcifes  of  every  kind,  the  vidors  ia 
whkh  were  highly  honoured,  and  entered 
the  cities  to  which  they  belonged  in  a  tri- 
umphal chariot  drawn  by  four  horjfes,  in 
the  manner  a  Roman  general  did,  who  had 
conquered  a  nation,  or  won  a  great  battle, 
and  were  maintained  all  the  reft  of  their 
lives  at  the  public  coft*.  Arid  they  had 
in  thofe  games  a^lfo  exhibitions  of  genius 
and  learning ;  but  as  to  the  barbarous  fpec- 
tacle  of  men  killing  one  another,  fuch  as 
the  Gladiatorian  fliows  in  Rome,  it  was 
attei^ly  unknown  in  Greece, 

Thus  I  think  it  appears,  from  the  account 
here  given  of  the  occupations,  manners, 
and'  taftc  of  the  Romans  and  Athenians, 
that  it  was  impoffible,  by  the  nature  of 
thipgs,  that  the  Rooians  ftiould  have  excel- 
led, or  evcft  equalled  their  matters  the  A- 
ihcniaijfi  in  any  art  or  fcience*     And  there 


♦  See  the  preface  ta  boglf  ptli  ot  Vitruvlus. 

Vol.  VI.  A  a 
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i^  one  part  of  the  Greek  chara&er  which  I 
have  not  yet  mentionp^f  which  pf  Ufelf 
was  fufficient  to  fet  them  aboye  the  Ro- 
mans in  arts  and  fciences ;  ai^d  thjtt  iS)  tha( 
they  were,  as  Hpraqe  jtelU  us^ 


-praeter  laudenii  nullius  avarl 


yrhich  was  juft  the  reverfe  of  the  Romans: 
So  that,  with  the  change  of  one  word,  wc 
may  apply  the  line  tp  them,  ^nd  fay, 


» praeter  nummos,  nullius  avari. 


for  from  the  account  that  Horace,  in  fun- 
dry  paflages,  gives  us  of  their  manners  in 
his  age,  monpy  \jra3  every  thiqg  among 
them  *  :  So  that  they  deferved  no  longer 
the  praife  which  Livy  beftows  ypon  them| 


•  O  civcs,  civcs !  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  eft ; 
Virtus  poft  nummos :  haec  Janus  foxnmus  ab  imo 
Perdocet  i  ha^c  recinunt  juvenes  didata  fenefque, 
Laevo  fufpenfi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 

lab.  I.  epift.  i.  v.  5^. 

Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemquci  et  amicos, 
Et  genus  ct  forma  m  regina  pecunia  donat. 

Lib.  I.  cpift.  6.  T'  3^» 
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of  being  the  people  among  whom  poverty 
continued  longeft  honourable  ^ ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Horace  it  was  the  greatefl;  re- 
prdach  f. 

Wheh  ibch  was  the  charader  of  the 
Romans,  even  in  the  moft  learned  age/ 
^hich  was  certainly  under  Auguftus  Cae- 
Atr,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  they  pro- 
duced nothing  extraordinary  even  in  the 
ivay  of  poetry,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  applied  more  than  to  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  except  Horace,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  greateft  poet  they  ever  had.  But  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  eminent,  if  he  had 
not  been  educated  by  his  father  in  a  man-* 
ner  very  different  from  that  in  which  peo« 

£t  genus  et  virtus,  niii  cum  re,  vilior  alga  eft. 

Lib.  2.  fat.  5.  V.  8. 

•  In  proamio. 

t  Magnum  pauperics  opprobrium,  jubct, 
Quidvis  ct  facere  et  pati, 
Virtutifquc  viam  dcfcrit  arduac. 

Lib.  3.  od«  24.  V.  42* 
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jAe  o£  his  rank  were  educated,  as  he  tcite 
us  hiin/elfy 

Caufa  fuit  patcr  his  ;  qui,  macro  pauper  agello, 
Nolluit  in  Flavi  ludunl  uic  ihittcrc,  magnr 
Qtio  puerl  magnrs  e  centurionibus  orti, 
-  liacvo  fufpenfi  Io^uIqs  tabulam<iue  lace^to^ 
Ibant  ononis  referentes  idibus  aera. 

Sat.  6.  lib.  I.  V.  ;& 

He  began  hh  Greek  learning  at  Rome, 
Inhere  h^  was  tacrg&t  by  a  fcboolnlafiery 
whctoi  he  calls  phgofus  OrbiliuSy 

fertus-  Graiifl^  quantum  nocui£&t  Achilles. 

Sat.  2.  lib.  2.  V.  43. 

But  tf  he  had  not  profecuted  thofe  ftodie* 
in  Athens,  he  never  would  have  been  the 
fine  writer  he  -wa*.  There  he  not  only 
formed  his  tafte  in  poetry^  but  he  learned 
philofophy ;  an  obligation  which  he  ac-^ 
knowledges  to  Athens, 

Adjicerc  bonae  paulo  plfisr  artis  Athacnac ; 
Scilicet  ut  curvo  pofEm  dign^fcere  reftum, 
Atquc  inter  fylvas  Academi  quacrcrc  vcrum. 

Ibid.  V.  44. 

From  Athena  he  brought  the  Lyric  Poe- 
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I  think  ftill  finer  writing,  I  mean  Did^ 
logue^  which  he  learned  from  Plato  and 
Ma^alidtf  *,  and  iwm 

Eupolisatque'Cratmus,  Axifiopfaatrefquc,  poctae^ 
Atque  alii  quorum  eomedia  priita  viroratn  -eft. 

And  accordingly  he  has  produced  fome  of 
the  fineft  pieces  of  that  kind  that  are  .ei^r 
tatit,  particularly  his  dialogue  with  Dama^ 
fippus,  Ivhere  there  is  a  fable  or  ftory, 
and  a  very  pleafant  one,  wbiclj  makes  it 
tfuly  a  poem;  and  I  do  not  hefitate  to 
pronounce  it  the  fineft  little  poem  in  Juatin^ 

After  tlie  days  of  Auguftus  they  feeni 
to  ha^i^e  given  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  their 
Greek  matters,  and  to  have  fet  up  for  ftan- 
dards  of  fine  writing  fome  of  their  o\y^ 
authors,  fuch  as  Virgil  for  a  poet,  and 
Salluft  fof  an  hiftorian  ;  and  then  they 
produced  fuch  poem&  as  the  Pharfalia  of 

*  DamSifippus  rtientions  his  carrying  Plato  to  the 
country  with  him,  in  company  with  Menander  which 
he  calls  Jiipare  Platona   Metmndro.    Lib.  a.  fat.  3^ 

V.   11* 
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Lilcan,  and  fuch  hiftories  as  the  Annals  o^ 
Tacitus  *. 

In  this  manner  I  think  I  have  fliewn^ 
that  the  Romans,  Horace  only  excepted, 
ought  not  to  be  our  ftandard  for  fine  wri^ 
ting  of  any  kind,  and  particularly  not  of 
the  oratorial  kind.  Their  tafte  in  that 
fort  of  compofition  was  entirely  fpoiled  by 
their  fchools  of  declamation,  where  they 
harangued  upon  fiditious  fubjefts,  and  in 
a  ftile  quite  different  from  the  flile  of  bu- 
finefs,  and  fit  only  to  draw  the  admiratioti 
of  the  vulgar.  This  was  a  pradice  entirely 
unknown  in  ,the  beft  times  of  Greece, 
when  Athens  could  boaft  of  nine  great 
orators,  and  did  not  begin,  as  Quintiliaii 
tells  us,  till  about  the  time  of  Demetrius 
JPhalerius.  In  Rome  it  was  fo  much  prac- 
tifed,  that  it  infeded  the  ftile  not  only  of 
their  oratory,  but  of  every  other  kind  of 
writing,  ut  ne  *uet  carmen  fani  cotoris  en> 
tuit^  as  Petronius  Arbiter  fays ;  and  accor^ 


*  Sec  more  upop  this  fubjcft,  vol,  5th-  p.  222.  ati4 
fpUowing, 
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Singly,  in  the  fpeeches  of  Virgil,  we  haver 
a  great  deal  of  the  quaint  fliprt  fentences^ 
|he  vibrantes  fentcntiolae  of  Fortius  Latro  *« 

Thus  I  think  I  have  ihewn,  that  though 
the  Romans  were  the  firft  people  in  the 
inrorld  in  arms  and  government,  it  was  im« 
poffible  that  they  could  equal  the  Athe^i* 
nians  in  any  of  (he  fine  arts ;  and  particu* 
larly  in  dratory  they  muft  have  been  much 
inferior  to  them.  It  is  therefore  by  the 
ftudy  of  the  Greek  authors  that  the  fcho- 
lar  muft  form  his  tafte  of  ftile  and  compo-*^ 
fioon :  For  in  thofe  authors  he  will  not 
only  learn  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
but  he  will  learn  to  ufe  them  properly  and 
difcretely ; 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices  operumque  colores ; 

and  npt  to  mix  thjsm  all  together  in  every 
kind  of  compofition ;  fo  that  his  profe  will 


^  Upon  the  fubjeft  of  the  fchools  of  Declamation^ 
and  the  influence  they  had  upon  the  tafte  of  the  ase. 
iee  vo).  3.  p.  258.  and  following. 
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not  be  poetry ;  aoxi  in  bis'  profe  he  will 
diiHnguiih  betwixt  the  hiftorical,  the  di» 
ihiaic,  and'  the  rhetorical  ftile,  ati<J'Bo!: 
jumble  all  thefe  ftiles  together,  as  is  very 
common  ia  our  writings  atprefeoc. 

But  we  muft  not  only  ftudy  tfcofe  ancitnt 
authors,  but  we  muft  imitate  tRcm,  begin- 
ning, as  the  Romans  did,  with  tranflanng : 
And  we  (hall  have  more  pleaftire  as  well 
as  more  profit,  in  tranflating  from  the 
Greek  than  from  the  Latin,  the  idiom  of 
our  language  coming  nearer  to  the  Greek 
than  to  the  Latin ;  for  we  have  that  figni- 
ficant  and  moft  emphatical  part  of  fpeech, 
the  Article,  which  the  Latins  want ;  and, 
befides  that,  we  have  a  pad  participle  adlive, 
formed  indeed  by  an  auxiliary  verb^  bit  the 
Latins  want  it  altogether*.  This  makes 
our  language  fall   more   eafily  into   the 


*  It  is  furprifing  that  our  Englifh  tranflators  of  the 
Bible  have  not  availed  tbemfelves  of  this- ad vantagCi 
which  our  language  has  over  the  Latin.  See  what  I 
have  faid  on  this  fubjed,  in  tqL  4tb,.p.  123, 
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Gnfk  idiom :  And  for  that  reafon  I  have 
always  had  more  pleaAire  in  tranflating 
from  thf  Greek  than  from  the  Latin*  And 
I  am  perfuaded  the  pra£kice  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  taught  by  her  preceptor, 
Roger  Afcham,  of  double  tranflatioa,  or 
retranilating,  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  to 
the  Englifh,  and  back  again  (at  fome  dif-* 
tance  of  time  no  doubt)  from  the  Englifh 
to  the  Greek  or  Latin,  will  be  very  ufe-^ 
ful  for  making  the  young  fcholar  perfedlly 
acquainted  with  the  idioms  of  thefe  feveral 
languages^  and  their  confo):mity  or  dif* 
conformity  with  one  a,nother. ,  But  I  be- 
lieve this  i^  praftifed  by  no  body  at  pre- 

Of  the  different  characters  of  ftile  I  have 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  upon  this  fubjcft  in  a  rote 
upon  p.  389.  of  vol.  3d,  where  the  rjeader  may  fee 
how  learned  an  age  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  was, 
when  kings  and  queens  I^grncd  Greek  with  fo  much 
labour  and  care,  and  in  which  there  was  a  lady  not 
only  that  wrote  the  Greek  very  w^ll,  but  fpokc  it  j  I 
mean  Lady  Jean  Gray. 

Vol.  VI.  B  b 
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faid  a  good  deal  in  the  third  volume, 
which  I  will  not  here  rqpeat.  I  will  only 
add  fomething  to  what  I  have  faid  on  that 
charader  of  ftile  I  call  the  Ridiculous"^.  It 
is  a  kind  of  ftile  which,  according  to  my 
obfervation,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  common^  both  in  private  con- 
verfation  and  public  fpeaking :  And  people 
laugh  now  at  fo  many  different  things,  that 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  at  what  they  laugh. 
Quintilian  has  bellowed  a  long  chapter 
upon  the  Ridiculous :  But  I  think  he  has 
not  explained  it  fo  well  in  many  words  as 
Ariftotle  has  done  in  two,  where  he  fays 
that  the  y^Koiav^  or  Ridiculous^  is  ata^ 
olvodS'vvov^  that  is,  the  deformed  without  hurt 
or  mi/chief  f.  And  with  this  definition  of 
Ariftotle  Cicero  agrees,  when  he  fays,  that 
JjOCUs  autem  et  regio  quqfi  ridiculi^  turpitu^ 
fline  et  deformitate  quadam  continetur  %.  It  is 


•  Vol.  3d.  book  4th,  cap.  16.  p.  22I, 

\  Vol.  3d,  p.  303. 

I  J.ib.  2.  De  Oraf^re  cap.  58, 
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therefore  the  oppofite  of  theBeauiiful;  and 
^8  there  is  the  fame  knowledge  of  contra- 
ries, fo  that  we  cannot  know  any  one  thing 
without  knowing  at  the  fame  time  what  is 
contrary  to  it,  this  accounts  for  Laughter 
being  peculiar  to  our  fpecies,  as  no  animal 
upon  this  earth,  except  man,  has  any  fenfe 
of  the  Beautiful,  and  cpnfequently  of  the 
Deformed.  And  the  higher  our  fenfe  of 
beauty  is,  the  more  lively,  and  the  more 
correct  at  the  fame  time,  will  our  percep- 
tion of  the  Ridiculous  be ;  whereas  thofe, 
who  have  not  a  corred  tafte  of  the  Beau* 
tiful,  will  be  difpofed  to  laugh  at  they  do 
not  know  what ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
laughter  is  fo  common  among  vulgar* 
men.  But  men  of  exalted  minds,  and  who 
have  a  high  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful  and  No- 
ble in  characters  and  manners,  are  very 
little  difpofed  to  laugh  j  for,  though  they 
perceive  the  Ridiculous,  they  ate  not 
delighted  with  it.  This  we  obferVe  a- 
mqng  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
whom  we  call  Savages ;  for  not  only  in 
their  public  aflemblies,  where  they  delibe- 
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rate  upon  ftate  affairs  *,  there  is  the  grft4t- 
cft  gravity  and  dignity  of  behaviour  <ib- 
ferved,  but  in  their  private  converiatiOli 
there  are  none  of  thofe  violent  burfts  of 
laughter  which  we  fee  among  us  ;  tior  dd 
you  obferve  in  a  company  of  them  fo  ttia« 
ny  people  laughing  and  fpeaking  at  the 
fame  time^  that  one  can  hardly  underftand 
what  is^  faid,  or  what  is  the  fubjeA  of  the 
laughter.  This  I  have  been  aflured  of  by  fe- 
veral  perfons,  who  have  lived  for  years 
among  them,  underilood  and  fpoke  their 
language,  and  converfed  familiarly  with 
themt*     Thofe  people,   we  muft,  I  am 


*  Dr.  Franklin  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  has  pub- 
lifhed,  cootaining,  among  other  things,  Remarks  upm 
the  Savages  of  North  America^  fays,  that  in  thefe  af- 
femblics  they  behave  with  the  grcateft  order  and  de- 
cency, without  haying  any  need  of  a  fpeaker,  fach  as 
in  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  is  often  hoarft  with 
calling  to  order.  Every  fpeaker  in  thofe  Indian  aflem- 
blies  is  heard  with  the  greateft  attention,  and  after  he 
has  fat  down,  before  another  rifes  they  wait  a  while 
to  know  whether  he  has  ^ny  thing  to  add* 

f  I  know  three  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  and  lived  in  that 
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dfr&id,  ftllOW^  hiVfe  A  higher  fetife  th&n  W« 
of  What  \t  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becomidg 
in  (tMithetits  and  behaviout.  The  gene** 
Tility  of  men  among  uft  are  fo  much  dif- 
pofed  to  laugh,  that  they  do  not  diftitiguilh 
properly  betwixt  the  fubje^ls  of  Jaughtet 
and  thofe  of  admiration.  Thus  we  com- 
monly laugh  at  a  witty  or  clevet  ftying ; 
whereas  we  fhould  admire  it,  and  approve 
of  it'  with  a  fmile  exprefling  plealure  \ 
Such  men  do  not  appear  to  know,  chat  the 
pafiion  which  excites  laughter  is  contempt; 
and  the  proper  obje£t  of  contempt  is  va* 
nity,  without  which  the  meaneft  animal 


country,  one  of  them  twenty  nine  years,  another 
twenty-four,  and  the  third  feventeen.  The  Brft  geil«» 
tleman  I  mentioned  was  three  years  by  himfelf,  with- 
out any  other  European,  among  a  nation  of  Indians 
far  to  the  Weft  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  who  ride  on  hor(b<* 
back,  and  are  from  thence  called  Equeftrian  Indians^ 
by  whom  he  was  moft  hofpitably  entertained,  provid- 
ed with  every  thing  he  wanted  for  food  and  raiment^ 
and  all  without  fee  or  reward. 

•  See  the  chapter  above  quoted  of  vol.  3d,  p.  30^ 
and  307,  where  I  have  diftinguiihcd  betwixt  a  laugh 
and  a  fmile. 
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that  God  has  made  is  not  contemptible : 
And  therefore  we  do  not  laugh  at  the  foolifli 
abfurd  things  which  an  ideot  fays  or  does ; 
but  if  he  is  vain,  and  thinks  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  and  adiing  very  properly,  we  defpife 
and  laugh  at  him.  The  obje£b,  therefore, 
of  ridicule  are  confined  to  our  fpecies,  as 
well  as  the  fenfe  of  it.  And  in  this  way 
I  underftand  what  both  Ariftotle  and  Cicero 
fay  of  It. 

,  I  would  have  thofe  who  indulge  them- 
felves  fo  much  in  laughter,  look  at  them* 
felves  in  the  glafs  when  they  laugh,  and 
attend  to  the  noife  they  make ;  for  there 
are  many  people  vrho  have  faces  not  other- 
wife  difagreeable,  but  which  they  disfigure 
very  much  when  they  laugh.  And  feme 
of  them  make  a  noife  upon  that  occa- 
fion  which  is  very  difagreeable^  and 
indeed  is  hardly  human*  It  is  true 
that  the  dulce  loqui,  and  the  ridere  deco- 
rum^ qualities  which  Horace  fays  he  pof- 
fefTed  when  he  was  young,  are  the  gifts 
of  nature  ;  but  fuch  men,  though  they  be 
obliged  to  fpeak,  whatever  their  natural 
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tone  of  voice  may  be,  are  not  obliged  to 
laugh.  And  they  fhould  confider  that 
men  of  genius  and  an  exalted  mind  are  not 
at  all  delighted  with  the  ridiculous,  though, 
as  I  have  obferved,  they  mull  perceive  it ; 
but  their  delight  is  in  the  beautiful,  which» 
as  I  have  (hewn  el fe where*,  is  the  only 
pleafure  of  our  intellectual  nature. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  this  x:hara£ter  of  Stile 
in  oratory,  if  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is, 
that  nothing  adds  fo  much  weight  to  the 
couflcils  and  arguments  of  an  orator  as 
gravity  and  dignity,  it  fhould  be  very  fpa- 
ringly,  if  at  all  ufed.  Quintilian,  indeed, 
has  recommended  it  much ;  but  he  con- 
fefles  that  it  was  his  admiration  of  Cicero, 
who  dealt  fo  much  in  it,  that  made  him  fo 
fond  of  it  f.  He  lias  given  us  feveral  of 
Cicero's  jokes  in  his  orations  againft  Ver- 
rcs  X  •  And  he  was  fo  full  pf  them  in  pri- 

*  Ant,  Metaph.  vol.  2.  book  2.  chap.  5.  6*  an4  7^ 
f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  p.  242.  edit.  RoUin,^ 
J  IWd.p.  251. 
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vdte  converfation,  that  ki»  freed  pian  Tyro 
publiflied  three  bool^^  pf  his  J9(ls,  or,  «f 
fome  fay,  he  publi(he4  them  himfelf^f 
[  Whether  that  be  true  or  not,  if  he  bad  not 
been  exceedingly  fond  of  that  kind  of  wit, 
it  i$  impoiiible  that  he  would  havQ  dwelt 
fo  long  upon  it,  in  his  fe^ond  book  Dc 
Oratore^  longer  than  cve»  QjjiptUiap.  But 
though  I  think  the  orator  ftiould  not  be  ri- 
diculous, that  id,  fpeak  tq  make  men  laugh, 
(which,  as  I  have  obferved  in  the  i}h*pt?r 
above  quoted  of  the  third  volume  of  this 
work,  w  the  claffieal  fignificatipn  pf^tbe 
word),  he  may,  upoi>  proper  occaiioii8>  be 
plcafant  and  entertaining,  »»4  may  have 
the  molh  atqm  facetum^  which  Hpra^e 
,commend8  in  the  PaftoraU  of  Virgil  t* 
But  it  is  a  pitiful  ambition  tp  fpeak  to  mske 
men  laugh.    If,  howeveft  that  be  bis  aiWi 


♦  Ibid.  p.  242.  It  is  Macrobius  who  relates,  that 
fome  faid  the  books  were  written  by  Cicero  himfelf. 

t  Sec  Quintilian*s  ohfcr^ations  upon  this  cxprcffion 
of  Horace,  p.  245*  where  be  very  wcjLl  explains  the 
word  facetum^  faying  that  Decoris  banc  magis  et  excu\r 
fof  cujufdam  ele^antiae  aj^pe/lationem,  f>ut<l^ 
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and  if  he  have  any  degree  of  parts  or  de- 
Tcrnefs,  he  is  fure  to  fiicceed,  as  the  tafte 
of  the  Ridiculous  is  fo  generally  prevaleac 
at  prefent  in  Britain,  in  every  popular  af- 
femUy.  But  a  great  fpeaker  will  think  it 
below  him  to  attempt  it ;  and  it  is  a  great 
praife,  I  think^  of  the  eloquence  of  our  mi* 
niftery  that  he  never  fo  much  as  aims  at 
raifing  a  laugh :  And  the  antient  Greek 
orators  were  fo  chafte  in  this  refpeS,  that 
there  is  not  in  all  the  orations  of  Demoft-^ 
henes  one  jeft  to  be  found.  And  even  in 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  which  Terence 
has  tranflated,  theie  is  hardly  any  things 
as  I  have  obferved  elfcwhere*,  that. can 
provoke  a  laugh« 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  of  Wit?  Is  it  a 
proper  ornament  of  the  Rhetorical  Stile  ? 
If  it  be  confounded  with  the  Ridiculous^  as 
it  16  by  many,  1  think  it  is  not  at  all  pro* 
per  for  an  oration.     But  if  it  be  diilia«>' 


•  Vol.  5th,  p.  23. 

Vol.  VI.  C  c 
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guiflied  from  the  Ridiculous^  a8  I  have 
done  *,  and  made  to  confift  in  great  fenfe 
exprefTed  in  few  words,  and  with  an  un« 
common  turn  of  expreffion,  I  think  it  may 
not  b«  improperly  ufed  upon  fome  occa^ 
fious ;  but  not  too  often,  left  it  fhould  ap^ 
pear  like  an  aflfe^ation  of  Wit ;  which  is 
oflfenfive  to  men  of  fenfe  and  good  tafte, 
and  takes  away  both  from  the  weight  of 
the  arguments  and  the  credibility  of  the 
narrative.  As  to  Humour^  if  it  be  as  I 
have  defined  it  f,  the  imitation  ofcharaSiers 
ridiculous^  it  is  altogether  improper  in  an 
oration,  as  it  makes  a  mimic  df  the  ora*^ 
tor. 

The  young  orator,  if  he  have  genius 
and  fancy,  and  be  likewife  a  foholar,  will 
be  apt  to  exceed  much  in  the  ornaments 
of  ftile.  I  know  no  better  cure  for  this 
than  that  he  (hould  be  a  man  of  bufinefs, 
and  particuUrly  fhould  apply  to  the  bufir 
pefs  of  the  bar ;  for  there  he  will  (opft 

•  Vol  3d,  p.  318. 
t  ?Wd.  p.  345- 
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learn  that  bufinefs  is  not  to  be  carried  on 
by  figures  of  fpeech.  Demofthenes  and 
all  the  great  orators  of  bid  Were  men  of 
bufinefs  :  For,  if  they  did  not  plead  caufes, 
which  moft  of  them  did,  they  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  (late.  But 
if,  in  place  of  real  bufinefs,  they  had  em- 
ployed themfelves  in  pleading  fiditious 
caufes,  as  they  did  in  the  fchools  of  decla- 
mation in  Rome,  they  would  not  have 
been  fuch  orators  as  they  were ;  for  I  know 
nothing  more  proper  for  fpoiling  the  tafte 
of  an  orator^ 

I  will  cbhclude  this  fubjed  With  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  gfeateft  art  in  fpeaking  and 
Writing  is  to  conceal  art,  and  particularly 
the  art  of  Words ;  which,  if  it  be  obferv- 
ed  iand  ftick  out,  f extra  iorpui  orationis 
tminet^  as  Petronius  eXprefles  it)>  will 
take  a  great  deal  from  \he  Weight  of 
the  mitter.  The  greateft  bfeaUty,  there- 
fore, that  I  know  in  the  ftile  of  either 
Writing  or  ipeaking  iSj  that  the  words 
fliould  not  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader 
br  hearer  from  the  fenfe  and  niatter. 
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BOOK        IIL 

Of  hdaxsn  or  Pronunciationv 
C   H   A   P.      L 

Of  Pronunciation,  or  Adion,  as  the  an^ 
tients  called  U.-^l^hree  things  compre* 
bended  under  ji^ivv.-'^One  of  them  the 
mojl  important  rf  all^  •uiz.  the  manage- 
ment of  the  voice. — The  fayings  of  De^ 
mojlhenesy  and  Antonius  the  Roman  ora-' 
tor^  upon  the  JuhjeB  of  ASHon.^-^To  excel 
in  Oratory  both  nature  and  art  mufl  con-- 
cur.-^Of  the  recpiijites  from  nature. — 
Thefe  divide  into  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  body  y-^andfirfl^  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body. — Rhetoric  diftinguijhed  from 
all  the  other  fine  arts  by  requiring  thefe 
qualities. — 216^  firfl  bodily  quality  of  a 
fpeaker^  ftze  and  figure. — Rotation  from 
Milton  on  this  fuhjeSi.^—^A  voice  fnveet 
and  expreffive  of  fee  ling;  or  ifnotyfirong 
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and  commanding. ^--^  A  good  Jpeaker  ought 
alfo  to  be.  nvell  winded.-^Of  the  qualities 
of  the  mind  'which  the  orator  requires  ;-* 
Jnd  jirfi^  a  fenfe  of  the  Palchrum  and 
Honeftum. — This  peculiar  to  huntan  na^ 
ture. — j1  quotation  from  Cicero  on  this 
fubje^.'-^The  extent  of  this /en/e^  it  goes 
to  every  'word  and  every  a£iion.^^^uota-' 
tion  from  Milton  and  Tibullus  on  this 
fubjeSi.^The  tafle  of  the  French  very 
elegant  in  this  matter. — If  not  beftonved 
by  nature^  no  teaching  can  give  it.^^Thc 
Grave  and  Digmfied  alfo  belong  to  the 
orator.-^T'his  likewife  from  nature.-^ 
Jllfo  genius  and  natural  parts.— A  per-* 
ftSl  orator  ought  to  be  fuperior  to  his  au-- 
dience*^This  'was  the  cafe  of  Pericles.-^ 
Recapitulation  of  the  natural  qualities  (f 
mind  required  to  make  an  orator^-^-^hat 
Art  befiovus^  next  to  be  conjidered. 


IN  this  book  I  am  to  treat  of  a  mod  im* 
portant  part  of  the  Rhetorical  art,  fo 
important,  that  it  gives  to  it  the  name  of 
Eloquence ;   what  I  mean  is  the  Elocutioa 
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t>t  Pronunciation  of  Speech.  It  is  a  noted 
faying  of  DemollheneSi  than  whom  no 
man  knew  better  in  .what  the  beauty  and 
excellency  of  the  art  confifled,  that  the 
firft,  the  fecond,  and  third  quality  of  an 
orator  was  Adion;  and  if  he  had  been 
afked  what  the  fourth  was^  I  believe  he 
would  have  made  the  fame  anfwer.  Now, 
\inder  adion  the  antients  comprehended 
not  only  what  we  call  adion,  that  is^  the 
gefture  of  the  body,  but  the  look,  the  adlion 
of  the  features  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  and 
principally  the  management  of  the  voice^ 
the  mod  important  of  all  the  things  I  have 
mentioned  ^.  And  it  is  as  difficult  as  it  is 
necefiary  j  which  made  Marcus  A,ntonius, 
the  Roman  orator,  a  cotemporary  of  Lucius 
CrafTus,  fay,  difertos  afe  wfos  ejfc  mtdtos^ 
tloqucntcm  autem  nemitum ;  by  which  I 
underftand  he  meant,  that  though  he  had 
feen  many  orators  who  excelled  both  in  the 
matter  and  the  didion  of  their  fpeeches, 
yet  he  never  faw  any  whofe  elocution  be 
could  praiie. 

*  Upon  the  fubjcft  of  ASkn^  fee  vol.  4th,  p.  2864 
where  I  have  given  Cicero^s  definition  of  it* 
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To  excel  in  this  principal  part  of  the 

art,  there  are  many  things  required :  And 

lirft  there  are  certain  talents  "vvhich  every 

great  fpeaker  muft  have  from  nature ;  for 

we  can  excel  in  no  art,  if  we  are  not  fitted 

by  nature  for  the  pra^ice  of  that  art.    But 

as  nature  alone  will  not  make  a  man  per« 

fe£l:  in  any  art  or  fcience,  fo  in  oratory  we 

tnuft  join  to  nature,  art  and  education,  and 

affiduous  pra&ice  under  the  beft  mafter^ 

we  can  find,  and  according  to  the  beft 

rules.      I   will  begin   with   the   qualities 

which  we  mull  derive  from  nature^  and 

-without   which   no   art   or   teaching  will 

make  us  great  fpeakers.     Thefe  I  divide 

into  qualities  of  mind  and  of  body :   For  it 

is  peculiar  to  eloquence,  and  diftinguifhes  it 

from  all  the  other  fine  arts,  that  certain 

qualities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  of  the 

mind,  are  neceiTary  to  make  us  excel  in  it; 

t— With  the  qualities  of  the  body  I  will  begin. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  a  great  fpeaker 
(hould  have  fize  and  figure ;  for  a  little  dei- 
formed  man  can  hardly  be  feen  in  a  great 
^{{embly,  if  he  coul4  be  hearc).    A  greal 
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fpeafcer,  therefore,  fhould  fedra,  when  he 
rife&  to  fpeak,  like  Beelzebub  in  Milton, 
fi  pillar  of  fiau^  and  fhould  (land 

With  Atlatfit^n  (koulders,  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightieft  monarchies . 

He  fhould  alfo  have  a  look,  which 

Draws  audience  and  attention  ftill  as  night. 

4 

Such  a  figure  and  fuch  a  look  would  pre<* 
poflTefs  an  audience  wonderfully  in  favour 
of  the  fpeaken  There  ihould  he  alfo 
fomething  naturally  graceful  and  becom** 
ing,  and  ex{^efiing  a  good  and  great  cha- 
rader  in  the  movement  of  bis  iieamres 
while  he  fpeaks,  and  in  the  gefture  of  ht$ 
body.  But  above  all  hi«  voice  fhoii^ld  be 
fweet  and  clear,  flrong  and  commanding 
attention.  There  are  fome  people  who 
have  a  tone  of  voice  fo  fweet,  pleafanr, 
and  fo  expreffive  of  their  fentiments,  that 
every  thing  they  fay  touches  your  heart. 
This  is  what  Cicero  csMs  Juavitas  quae  exit 
ex  ore;  which  he  diftinguifhes  from  the 
Jiiavitas  verbornm  *.  And  it  was  by  this 
fweet  tone  of  voice  that  the  Atheniana 

f  De  OratoreyVi]}.  3.  cap.  ix- 
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were  diftinguiflied  not  only  from  the  Afia- 
tics,  but  from  the  other  Greeks*,  But 
this  is  a  gift  which  nature  has  beftowed 
upon  very  few  j  and  I  believe  it  is  not  to 
be  acquired  by  any  art  or  teaching,  at  leaft 
iq.  any  great  degree.  There  are  feme  who 
cannot  properly  be  faid  to  have  any  tone 
of  voice  at  all ;  but  fpeak  fomewhat  like 
the  beating  of  a  drum,  by  thumps  and 
ftrokes  ;  and  if  they  fpeak  very  faft,  which 
often  happens,  it  is  like  the  rufFof  a  drum. 
But  though  a  well-tuned  voice  is  given  to 
very  few  fpeakers,  a  ftrong  commanding 
voice  is  neceffary  for  any  man  who  would 
excel  in  the  art.  He  fliould  alfo  be,  like 
a  good  horfe,  well  winded;  fo  as  to  be 
able  to  pronounce  a  long  period  in  ona 
breath,  una  continuatione  •uerborum^  as  Ci* 
cero  has  expreffed  it, 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  of  body  which  a 
great  fpeaker  mull  have  from  nature*    But 


*  De  Oratore^  ibid. 

Vol.  VL  D  d 
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in  this  art,  as  in  every  thing  elfe  belonging 
to  man,  mind  is  principal.  And  the  firft 
quality  of  mind  which  is  required,  is  a 
fenfe  of  what  is  Graceful  and  Becoming,  or 
in  one  word,  of  what  is  beautifuU  without 
which  no  man  can  excel  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  lead  of  all  in  oratory.  And  I  fay 
further,  that  he  cannot  be  a  man  of  worth  or 
goodnefs ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  he  hard- 
ly deferves  the  name  of  a  Man:  For  I  hold, 
that  a  fenfe  of  the  pulchrum  and  honejlum 
in  fentiments  and  in  adions,  diftinguiflies 
us  more  from  the  brute  creation  than  any 
thing  elfe  * ;  and  accordingly  it  appears 
in  us  before  our  reafon  begins  to  exert  it- 
felf  in  any  great  degree.     This  doSrinc, 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who,  in  the  gene-, 
ral  definition  which  he  gives  us  of  the  decorum^  fays,  i« 
omni  honejiate  verjatur^  and  that  it  belongs  to  every  thing 
that  IS  pulchrum  et  honejlum ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  that, 
quod  confentaneum  Jit  homwis  excellentiae^  in  eo^  in  quo 
natura  ejus  a  reliquis  animaniihus  differat  :  (De  Officiis^ 
lib.  I.  cap.  27.  in  fine.) :  Which  is  juft  faying  whati  fay, 
that  it  is  the  hofiefium  and  the  decorum  which  principally 
diftinguifhes  us  from  the  brutes. 
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I  know,  will  appear  very  ftrange  to  thofe 
who  have  learned  the  philofophy  of  Mr 
Paley,  in  his  book  upon  Morals,  which  is 
the  only  book  of  fcience  that  has  been 
publifhed  in  England  of  a  great  while,  but 
which,  I  think,  does  no  honour  to  the  na- 
tion ;  for  it  takes  away  not  only  the  foun- 
dation of  Virtue  and  of  Morals,  but  it  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  all  the  fine  arts ;  for  if  we 
have  no  fenfe  of  what  is  Beautiful,  Grace- 
ful, and  Becoming  in  fentitnents  and  ac- 
tions, I  think  it  is  impoflible  we  can  have 
it  in  outward  forms,  the  chief  beauty  of 
which  confifts  in  the  expreffion  of  what  is 
Beautiful  and  Fine  in  the  difpofitions  and 
fentiments  of  the  mind  *. 


*  From  Mr  Paley's  book  I  could  only  learn  one 
tiling  ;  that  he  himfclf  had  no  fenfe  of  the  Beautiful 
and  Graceful,  any  more  than  Mr  David  Hume^  whofe 
philofophy  of  Morals  he  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive, making  the  principle  of  it  utility^  or  the  com- 
putation of  profit  and  lofs ;  for  a  man  who  has  that 
fenfe,  which  all  men  of  geniu$  muft  have,  can  no 
more  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  it,  than  of  his  own  ex- 
iftence.  Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  fee  men  in 
this  age  intirely  void  of  it ;  for  in  a  much  better  age, 
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As  this  ienfe  is  congenial  to  our  nature, 
^nd  indeed  predominant  in  it,  it  extends  to 
every  thing  we  do ;  Status ^  i^^JfuSj  feffio^ 
(fays  Cicero),  accubatio^  vultus^  oculi^  ma* 
nuum  motus^  teneant  illud  decorum  *.  And  a 
man,  who  himfelf  pofleffes  this  fenfe  of  the 
Graceful  and  Becoming  in  any  high  degree, 
will  perceive  it  in  another  in  every  the 
the  leaft  thing  he  does  or  fays. 

Speaking  or  mute,  all  comelinefs  and  grace 
Attends  thee^  and  each  word  each  a£tion  forms  \ 

fays  the  Angel  to  Adam  in  Milton :  And  the 
poet  fays  of  his  miftrefs, 


^nd  even  among  the  Greeks,  a  people  more  favoured 
by  the  Mufes  and  Graces  than  any  other  that  ever  cx- 
ifted,  Ariflotle  tells  us  that  there  were  many  who  had 
not  the  lead  idea  of  the  'so  xetXtft  though  we  do  not 
find  that  there  was  any  philofopher,  or  any  writer  of 
any  kind  among  them,  who  denied  or  doubted  theex- 
iftence  of  it.  See  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeft  in 
Ant.  Metaph.  vol.  2d,  book  2d,  and  the  three  laft 
phapters  of  that  book. 

"^  De  Officiis^  lib.  i.  cap.  35. 
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niam  quicquid  agit>  quoquo  veftigia  movet, 
Componit  furtim  fubiequiturque  decor  *• 

where  the  reader  of  tafte  will  obferve, 
how  properly  the  word  furtim  is  applied 
to  exprefs  that  the  Graceful  muft  not  be 
ftudied  or  afFefled,  or,  as  it  were,  (licking 
out,  but  muft  animate  every  word  and 
aQ;ion;  or,  as  Milton  exprefles  it,  form 
them  t» 

This  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  Graceful  and 
Becoming,  muft  appear  in  every  word, 
every  look,  and  every  motion  of  the  ora- 


*  Tibulli  lib.  4.  carm.  2.  v.  8. 

t  The  French,  who  ftudy  grace  more,  I  think, 
than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  at  leaft  in  outward 
deportment,  fay  of  a  woman  that  is  very  graceful, 
"  Qu'elle  eft  toute  petrie  de  graces ;"  that  is.  The 
graces  are  kneaded  int$  her  :  And  fuch  is  their  tafte  of 
beauty,  that  they  think  this  a  higher  eulogium  upon 
a  lady  than  any  thing  they  can  fay  of  her  face  or  per- 
fon  :  And  fpeaking  of  a  man,  they  think  the  greateft 
praife  they  can  beftow  on.  his  perfon  is^  that  »*  U  a 
"  Fair  noble ;"  and  the  worft  thing  they  can  fay  of 
his  appearance  is,  "  Qu'il  a  Pair  ignoble/'  See  p. 
^96.  of  vol.  4th< 
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tor*  And  though,  no  doubt,  it,  as  well  as 
every  other  fenfe  belonging  to  us,  may  be 
improved  by  culture  and  practice,  if  wc 
have  it  not  from  nature,  no  art  or  teaching 
can  give  it  us. 

Conneded  with  the  Graceful  and  the 
Becoming,  is  the  Grave  and  the  Dignified. 
This,  too,  muft  be  from  nature ;  for  an  af- 
fefted  gravity  and  dignity,  when  the  natu- 
ral character  is  that  of  a  buffoon  or  a  vu^ 
gar  man,  is  ridiculous^ 

To  make  an  orator,  nature  muft  alfo  I 
furnifti   genius   and   good   natural    parts.  \ 
Thefe  undoubtedly  may  be  very  much  im- 
proved by  art  and  culture ;  but  nature  muft  | 
have  laid  the  foundation.  i 

Laftly,  to  make  a  perfect  orator,  there 
is  fomething  more,  which  nature  muft  fur- 
nifti ;  and  that  is  a  great  and  elevated  | 
mind.  And  in  this  refpe£t  I  maintain,  that 
a  perfeft  orator  ought  to  be  above  the  au- 
dience to  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  fhould  be 
in  fome  degree  a  being  fuperior  to  them  j 
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though  it  may  be  proper,  ia  order  to  ob- 
tain what  is  the  end  of  all  oratory,  perfua^ 
Hon,  that  he  (hould  feem  to  fubmic  his 
judgment  tq  theirs,  and  to  court  their  ap- 
probation. Such  an  orator,  I  believe, 
Pericles  was,-  the  greateft  fpcaker,  by  what 
we  hear  of  him,  that  perhaps  ever  exifted, 
whofe  fuperiority,  in  the  powers  of  Ipeech, 
IS  well  exprefled  by  what  is  faid  of  him, 
"  That,  he  thundered  and  lightened  whea 
"  he  fpoke." 

Thefe  are  the  qualities  with  which,  I 
think,  an  orator  muft  be  born  ;  and  if  fo,  I 
think  we  may  fay,  oratores  nqfcimury  as  we 
fay  poetae  nafcimur ;  and  I  believe  more  of 
the  gifts  of  nature  are  required  to  make 
an  orator  than  to  make  a  poet :  For  fet- 
ting  afide  thofe  talents  of  the  mind  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  neceflary  for  the  ora- 
tor as  well  as  the  poet,  there  are  qualities 
of  the  body  which,  as  I  have  fhewn,  the  ora- 
tor requires,  but  with  which  the  poet  has 
nothing  to  do.  In  the  next  chapter  I  fhall 
fpeak  of  what  it  is  neceflary  that  education, 
art,  and  teaching  fhould  furniih  to  the  ora- 
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tor ;  and  in  this  refped  I  am  perfuaded  it 
will  appear  that  the  art  of  oratory  is,  as 
Cicero  fays,  incredibili  tnagnitudine  et  dif^ 
f cult  at  t"^. 


*  See  what  I  have  faid  further  upon  the  difficultj 
of  the  art  in  vol.  4th,  p,  285.  and  286. 
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CHAP.      11. 


l^ducation,  ahfolutely  necejfary  for  making 
a  fpeaker.-'^Should  begin  early ^  even 
hvith  the  nurfe  and  the  mother. — £x- 
umples  of  the  advantage  of  a  mother 
fpeaking  ^elL-^AU  thofe  that  are  about 
children  Jhould  have  nothing  faulty  in 
their  pronunciation. — After  the  child  is 
tome  to  be  aboy^  his  pronunciation  muji 
be  formed  with  great  care.^^ur  fchools 
defeSiive  in  that  article.^^The  confe* 
iquence  of  that  is^  that  men  fpeak  ill, 
Hvho  ivould  othernvife  have  fpoken  vuelL 
- — To  fpeak  vuell  in  private  converfation^ 
a  necejfary  prelude  to  public  Jpeaking.--^ 
Thisi  in  boySf  Jhould  be  carefully  attend-^ 
td  to.^'^Natural  defers  by  that  attention 
may  be  corrected. — An  affeSled  tone  and 
manner  of  fpeaking  to  be  carefully  avoids 
ed. 

Vol.  VL  E  e 
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T6AT  a  proper  Education  is  neceflary" 
for  a  man  that  is  to  be  a  fpeaker^. 
every  body  will  admit.  I  will  add,  that  it 
ought  to  begin  very  early ;  Quintilian 
ikys  Witfr  the  nurfe  *,  who,  he  fays,  ought 
to  have  nothing  faulty  in  her  fpeech.  If  the 
mother  happen  to  be  the  nurfe,  fomuch 
the  better  for  the  child  in  every  refpeft  : 
But  though  (he  do  not  nurfe  him,  he  is  more 
vvith  her  after  he  is  weaned  than  with  any 
other;  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  fhe  ihould  fpeak  well.  It 
was  to  their  education  under  their  mother 
Cornelia,  that  the  two  Gracchi  chiefly 
owed  their  reputation  as  orators.  Some 
letters  of  hers, were  extent  in  Cicero's  time, 
and  from  them,  he  fays,  it  appears,  Filios- 
fion  tarn  in  graemia  educates  quam  in  Jer- 
tnone  matris  '\ :  And  I  had  occafion  to* 
know  a  very  young  boy,  whofe  fpeaking^ 


•  Lib.  f.  cap.  I.  paragraph  2. 

f  Cicero  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  cap.  5.8^, 
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would  have  furprifcd  ftie  cxirtmely,  bein|; 
■very  dilFerent  from  the  language  both  df 
the  family  and  country,  if  1  had  not  known 
liis  mother,  who  fpoke  remarkably  well. 
Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  require  alfo, 
that  the  paedagogues,  that  is,  thofe  who 
attended  children  when  tliey  were  very 
young,  Aould  fpeak  well*.  And  I  will 
add,  that  all  the  fervants,  and  in  general 
every  body  with  whom  *  they  converfe, 
•Ihould  have  noihing  faulty  in  their  pro- 
nunciation ;  for  as  it  is  by  imitation  that 
we  learn  to  fpeak,  children  of  neceffity 
imitate  thofe  whom  they  hear.  And  it  is 
true  what  Quintilian  obferves,  that  we  are 
moft  tenacious  of  what  we  learn  very 
young,  and  more  tenacious  of  what  is  bad 
•than  of  what  is  good  j  for  what  is  good  is 
cafily  changed  for  the  worft,  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  make  the  change  contrary  wife  f . 

When  the  child  gtows  up,  and  becomes 
what  we  call  a  boy,  the  Roman*  employ- 

•  Cicero^  ibid. — Quintil.  ibid. 
t  Quintil.  Mi. 
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cd  men  of  genijis,  even  poptj,  tp  forip  hU 
pronunciatipn, 

0$  pueri  t(cnef urn  balbumquc  Foeta  figurat, 

fays  Horace  *•  This  bijfinefs,  ^mpng  us,  k 
froqimitted  to  fchpolmafters,  who  ought  tp 
labour  nothing  nlore  ihan  tp  tpach  the 
boys  to  pronounce  diftiiidly,  neither  too 
faft  nor  too  flow,  and  with  proper  varia- 
tions of  tone.  And  I  maintain,  that  a  boy 
incapable  of  learning  any  art  or  fciencc, 
may  be  taught  to  reafi  or  fpeak  any  thing 
he  underftands,  as  well  as  it  i$  pofGble, 
that  is,  as  well  as  his  natural  faculties  of 
fpeech  will  admit.  And  the  reafon  is,  that 
fpeaking  is  learned,  as  I  have  (aid;  by  imi- 
tation. Now  in  that  way  we  learn  better 
in  our  childhood  and  early  youth,  than  at 
any  other  time  of  our  life.  But  I  am  a- 
fraid  our  fchoolmafters  are  at  more  pains 
to  teach  our  children  the  grammar  of  the 
Jearned  languages,  than  to  pronounce  well 
jheir  own  :  And  1  doubt  many  of  ,thernf 
felves  are  not  matters  of  the  art  of  pronun^ 

*  Lib.  2.  Epift.  I.  V.  126. 
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ciation.  But  whatever  be  the  caufe,  fo  it 
is,  that  I  have  known  feveral  boys  who 
had  their  language  made  worfe  at  fchool, 
though  taught  at  Weftminfter  or  Eaton, 
fo  far  from  being  improved  in  their  fpeak* 
ing;  and  there  are  men,  whom  I  have 
heard  fpe^k  in  public,  that,  I  am  perfuaded, 
vro\x\d  have  been  orators,  if  they  had  been 
properly  taught  to  fpeak  at  fchool. 

Before  a  boy  begins  public  fpeaking,  he 
ftould  learn  to  talk  well  in  private  conver- 
fation,  without  which  no  man  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  a  good  public  fpcaker.  His 
converfarion,  therefore,  fhould  be  carefully 
attended  to ;  and  he  (hould  be  taught  not 
only  to  fmile,  but  to  laugh  agreeably, 
which  will  make  him  a  pleafant  cornpa- 
nion,  though  he  (hould  never  be  a  public 
fpeaker.  The  duice  loqui  and  the  ridfre  de^ 
cortim^  which  I  mentioned  above*,  are  very 
amiable  qualities.  And  though  nature  muft 
furnifli  the  materials  there,  and  of  every 
jhing  elfe  belonging  to  us,  yet  art  and 

*  P.  198. 
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teaching  can  do  a  great  deal ;  for  tfaougk 
we  cannot  alter  the  features  of  our  face, 
nor  the  adion  of  thofe  features  in  fpeak- 
ing  or  laughing,  yet  we  may  corre^^ 
in  fome  degree,  their  natural  impcf'- 
fedrions*.  And,  if  we  have  the  fenfe 
of  the  Graceful  and  Becoming,  we  may^ 
make  even  an  ugly  face  not  difagreeable. 


*  I  knew  a  lady  who  was  vcrjr  handfome,  and  a  ce- 
lebrated toaft,  but  whofc  fmilc  was  really  a  grimace. 
Now  this,  I  ^mx  perfuaded,  might  have  been  correAed 
in  fome  meafure,  if  it  had  been  early  attended  to, 
jind  her  face  would  have  been  thereby  much  improv- 
ed :  For  a  fmile  is,  I  think,  the  moft  pleafant  a£tioa 
in  the  human  face,  and  the  moft  exprei&ve  of  agree- 
able fcntiments.  It  is  very  different  from  laughing, 
which  very  often  deforms  the  countenance,  and  very 
feldom  expreffes  any  fentimcnt  that  is  agreeable ;  yet 
<he  Catins  have  no  word  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the 
laugh.  And  in  this  refpeft  not  only  the  Greek,  but 
even  the  Englifli  is  a  richer  language  than  the  Latin : 
For  in  Latin  they  could  not  cxprefs  what  Sappho  fays 
of  Venus, 

Nor  could  they  exprcfs  what  thrf  EngUfli  poet  has 
fald  in  his  tranflation  of  another  ode  of  Sappho ; 
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If  wc,  naturally  or  from  habit,  fpeak  faft^ 
and  inartiQulately:,  we  may,  by  care  aiid  ai^ 
tentioD,  CQrredk  that  fault :  And  if  we  are 
addicted  to  immoderate  burfts  of  laughter^ 
we  n)ay  certainly  learn  to  laugh  with  more 
decorun^  and  not  to  fpeak  and  laugh  at 
the  fame  time ;  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  laiigh, 
fpeak,  and  eat  all  at  once,  as  1  have  feeiie 
fome  people  do.  Boys  ihould  alfo  be  care* 
fully  taught  to  repeat  verfe^  well,  and  ta 
try  to  procure  that  fucwitas  oris  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  which,  as.  I  have  obferved 
^Ifewhere)  made  him  £b  agreeable  to  the 
great  men  of  Rome  ^^ 

Bcfpre  I  quit  this  fubjedl.  of  private  cao* 


^  And  hears  and  fees^  thee,'  all  the  while, 
«  Softly  ijpcak  and  fwcctly  fmile." 

for  a  laugh  may  have  decorum  in  it,  like  Horace's 
laugh,  but  it  cannot  hai^e  fweetnefs.  Of  the  difference 
betwixt  laughing  and  fmiling,  and  how  properly  Ho-' 
dier  has  marked  that  difference^  fee  vol.  3d,  p.  306^ 
and  307. 

•  See  ^ol.  4th,  p.  301.  See  alfo  what  I  have  faid 
in  general  upon  the  Stile  of  Converfationj  and  what 
is  neccffjry  to  make  it  agreeable.     Ibid.  p.  293,  &c. 
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verfation,  I  muft  obferve,  that  I  havft 
known  fomc  young  people,  who,  ftudying 
to  fpeak  much  better  than  others,  have  ac« 
quired  a  tone  and  manner  of  fpeaking  un- 
common and  unnaturah  They  fpeak  with 
a  voice  which  the  Italians  call  voce  finta; 
and  they  appear  as  if  they  were  a£ting  a 
part,  and  ridiculing  fome  body  who 'talked 
in  that  a£Fed;ed  way,  Thefe  gentlemea 
ought  to  know  jhat  nothing  is  good  or 
pleafant  that  is  not  natural ;  and  even  a 
x'ough  ill-tuned  natural  voice,  is  better  thaa 
fuch  a  voice  as  they  aScQ:.  Our  young 
orator,  therefore,  ought .  to  ftudy  to  fpeak, 
as  Cicero  direds,  y&«(?  vocis  re^o  et  Jm* 
plici^  ut  nihil  ojientatimis  cut  imitatimi 
afferre  videatur  ** 


•  Db  Orai^rty  lib.  3.  cap.  124 
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CHAP.       III. 


0/  the  Education  neceffaty  to  make  a /peak'- 
er. — Of  aSlton  in  [peaking^  and  'what  is 
comprehended  under  it.*— Of  the  tone  of 
Public  Speaking — The  difference  betwixt 
Speaking,  Talking,  Prating,  and  Prat- 
tling.— ji  'uoice  and  ear  for  Speaking 
as  nvelt  as  for  MuJic.^^The  difference 
betwixt  Speaking  and  Talking  is  in 
the  tone  of  the  voice. — What  that  diffe-^ 
rence  is. — The  young  Jcholar  to  be  exer-- 
cifed  in  f peaking^  talking^  and  prating  the 
fame  thing.^^Of  the  tones  of  pajjion  and 
fentiment. — Without  thefe  there  is  a  Mo^ 
notony  in  /peaking. — E*uen  where  there 
is  no  variety  of  paffton  or  fentiment^  dif-^ 
ference  of  matter  requires  different  tones 
^"^efpecially    in    compofition    in    periods 

with  parent hefes. Of  Periods. The 

fenfe  conveyed  more  forcibly  by  being  fuf^ 

VoL.VL  Ff 
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pended^  till  it  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the 
Period. — This  Sufpenfe  mujl  be  marked 
by  the  voice. — Praiiice  of  compoftng  and 

Speaking  Periods  to  be  acquired  by  read" 
ing  antient  orations. — Thejludent  ofora^ 
tory  fhould  knoiv  thf  difference  bftwi^c^ 
languages^  and  their  excellencies  and  de- 

f(£is. — Our    language   fuperior    to   the 

French,  by  having  accents Thofe  accent t 

too  Jlrong  in  common  uje^  fo  as  to  objcure 
the  following  fyllables^-r^They  Jhould 
therefore  be  foftened  by  the  fpeaker. — Of 
Emphafis.r—i^  of  it  too  common  in  pub- 
lie  fpeaking-r—tt  hurts  both  the  Jenfe  and 

foujtd  of  a  Period ; — if  very  loud  and 

frequent^  it  makes  barking  of  fpeaking.-^ 
Oratory  Jhould  not  fludy  too  much  the 
pleafure  of  the  ear  by  the  ufe  of  the  figure 
Parifofis, — The  nature  of  this  fgure.^^ 
Intemperately  ufed  by  Cicero. — Of  the 
look^  mejfi,  and  afiion  of  the  features  of 
the  face  in  f peaking.  —  Art  may  do  fomc'- 
thing  in  that  matter^  but  nature  more, — 
Of  the  gejiure  oj  the  body  i — this  from 
nature — but  may  be  governed  by  art.-^ 
The  orator  mufi  not  be  a  pantomime^  n^ 
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even  a  player. ^-^Of  the  ufe  of  gefture  a^ 
mong  the  French  and  Italians. '--Among 
us  not  fo  much  of  it.^^But  there  mujl  be 
fome.^^It  Jhould  not  be  infignificant  nor 
too  violent. — Of  the  appearance  ofUlyJfes 
in  Horner^  ivhen  he  began  hisfpeeches  ;— 
this  not  an  idea  formed  by  Homer  of  a  great 
fpeakery  but  a  portrait  of  Ulyffes. — Such 
an  appearance  not  to  be  recommended  to 
an  orator. — The  arts  of  A^ion  and  Pro^ 
nunciation  ought  not  to  be  neglelied  even 
infpeaking  uponfubjeiis  offciente  to  men 
nvho  underjland  the  fcience. 

IN  this  chapter  I  am  to  treat  of  the  Edu- 
cation which  is  necefTary  to  form  a 
fpeaker,  and  particularly  to  make  him  ex- 
cel in  the  moft  difficult  parts  of  the  art,  I 
mean  the  Adion  ;  under  which  I  include, 
as  I  have  faid,  not  only  the  motion  and 
gefture  of  the  body,  but  the  look  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  fpeaker,  and  above  all  the 
management  of  his  voice  *,  which,  as  it  is 

*  This  is  the  definition  given  of  Aftion  by  Cicero 
de  Oratore^  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  I  have  given  the  words  in 
vol.  4th,  p.  280. 
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the  organ  conveying  to  the  hearer  the 
fenfe  and  fentiments  of  the  fpezkeVf  muft 
needs  be  principal  in  the  art,  a^  without  it 
there  could  be  no  fuch  thing  as  an  art  of 
fpeech  of  any  kind. 

The  firft  things  in  my  opinion,  that  a 
young  fpeaker  ffiould  learn,  is  to  diftinguiflfc 
betwixt  the  tone  of  private  convcrfatioa 
and  Public  Speaking',  or  betwixt  Talking 
znA  Speaking ;  or,  as  the  Latins  exprcffed 
k,  Loqui  and  Dicert^  to  which  I  think  the 
Englifti  word^  Talking  and  Speaking  cor- 
refpbnd.  And,  accordingly,  when  we  fay 
that  a  man  is  a  fpeaker,  we  mean  that  he 
fe  a  public  fpeaker.  And,  I  think,  our 
young  ftudent  (hould  learn  alfo  to  make 
the  diftindion  betwixt  Talking  md  Frat^ 
ing^  and  alfo  betwixt  Prating  and  PraP' 
tling^  which  I  hold  to  be  the  diminutive 
of  Prating ;  fo  rich  b  our  language  in 
words  expreffing  the  different  tones  and 
manners  of  utterance,  richer  than  any  other 
language  that  I  know. 

That  there  is  both  a:  voice  and  an  ear 
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for  fpeaking  as  VfeU  ss  for  mtlfic,  I  think 
it  is  impoffible  to  deny:  And  though  a 
man  may  not  have  a  voice  that  fits  htn% 
for  public  fpeakifiigy  yet,  if  he  has  the  ienfe 
of  hearing,  and  any  degree  of  tafte  or 
feeling,  he  will  readily  diftinguifii  betwixt 
the  tone  of  public  fpeaking  and  private 
eonverfation.  To  fuch  a  man,  if  any  one 
in  company  afiumes  the  tone  of  public 
fpeaking,  it  will  give  offence ;  and  aifo^ 
if  a  public  fpeaker  fhaH  defcend  to  falk^ 
and  much  more  if  he  fhall  prate  or  prat  tie  r 
But,  however  apparent  thefe  diftindiona 
may  be,  there  is  nothing  more  commoa 
than  to  hear  our  fpeakers  taik^  and,  I  am 
afraid,  fometimes/>r^2/^:  And  fo  little  i» 
the  art  ftudicd  and  cultivated  in  Britain^ 
that  there  are  but  few  who  have  the  tone 
of  public  fpeaking,  or  are  able  to  diftin- 
guifli  betwixt  talking  loud,  or  vehement- 
ly,  and  fpeaking.  Now,  to  make  this  dil^ 
tindion,  is  one  of  the  firft  leflbns  that  our 
young  fpeaker  fhould  learn :  For  he  fliould 
be  taught  to  fwell  hiB  voice,  and  to  make 
k  more  deep  and  folemn,  without  making 
it  louder  ;  and  his  mafter  ihould  exercife 
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him  in  reading  or  fpeaking  the  fame  thingi 
firft  in  the  tone  of  public  fpeaking,  then 
of  talk  or  converfation,  and  ]ail  of  all,  to 
make  him  prate  or  prattle.  And  if  he  h 
well  exercifed  in  this  way,  his  ear  will  fooa 
be  formed  to  perceive  the  difference,  and 
he  will  neither  declaim  in  private  compa- 
ny, nor  will  he  talk  or  prate  in  public. 

The  next  thing  that  our  young  fpeaker 
ihould  learn  is  the  different  tones  of  paf« 
fion  or  fentiment :  For,  as  variety  is  re- 
quired in  every  thing  of  which  there  is 
any  art,  a  monotony  is  offenfive  cvca  iq 
private  converfation,  and  much  more  in 
public  fpeaking :  For  even  where  there  is 
no  paflion  or  fentiment  expreffed,  yet,  in 
conveying  the  fcnfe  in  a  fentence  of  any 
length,  and  of  fome  vaiiety  in  the  matter, 
a  change  of  tone  is  neccffary  to  convey  the 
fenfe  clearly.  And  if  the  compofition  be 
of  the  rhetorical  kind,  that  is,  in  periods, 
with  fometimes  a  parenthefis,  if  the  tone 
of  the  voice  be  not  changed  according  to 
the  vajiety  of  the  fentiment  and  the  matter, 
it  will  not  be  intelligible.  In  place  of  vary- 
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ing  the  tone»  many  fpeakers  fink  their 
voice,  and  often  when  they  mean  to  be  ve- 
ry pathetic.  But  inftead  of  expreifing  paf^ 
fion,  they  ei^prefs  nothing  at  all ;  for  they 
are  not  heard»  at  leaf^  not  diftindly. 

As  I  have  mentioned  periods,  I  will  fay 
fomething  of  them.  To  compofe  a  Period 
well  is  not  an  eafy  matter ;  but,  according 
to  my  obfervation,  it  (hould  feem,  to  pro- 
nounce them  well  is  dill  more  difficult: 
For  1  have  heard  difcourfes  compofed  ia 
periods,  particularly  fermons,  fo  ill  pro- 
nounced, that  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  periods  h^d  been  broken 
down  into  fhort  fentences.  The  great 
beauty  of  a  period  is,  that  it  keeps  the  fenfc 
fufpended,  perhaps  for  fome  confiderable 
time,  .till  at  laft  it  brings  it  out  at  the  end 
with  more  force  than  it  could  otherwife  he 
conveyed  ;  for  by  the  fufpenfe  it  makes  a 
greater  impreflion  than  it  would  otherwife 
do ;  and  very  often  the  impreflion  is  xpade 
greater  by  furprife,  fomething  not  expeded 
4t  the  beginning  of  the  Period,  or  even  in 
the  progrefs  of  it^  being  brought  out  \a 
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the  end.  Now  this  fufpence  muft  be  ex- 
prefled  by  the  voice ;  and  if  the  matter  of 
the  different  members  of  the  Period  be  va* 
riom,  fo  aa  to  require  different  tones,  and 
if  the  members  be  diftinguiflied  from  one 
another  by  proper  paufes,  but  ftill  preferv- 
iDg  the  continuation  of  the  fenfe,  it  is  the 
greateft  beauty  of  pronunciation,  as  it  both 
pleaies  the  ear,  and  conveys  the  fenfe  and 
argument  in  the  mc^  forcible  manner ;  for 
it  brings  it  all  together  to  the  mind,  in 
<which  viray  only  an  argument  can  be 
rightly  underftood ;  for  all  argument  is 
|>y  fyllogifm.  Now  we  cannot  apprehend 
the  truth  of  a  fyllogifm,  unlefs  we  have 
the  premifes  and  the  conclufion  in  our 
^\ew  at  the  fame  time.  And  the  l&9om 
of  Demofthenes,  as  they  called  it,  was,  I 
am  perfuaded,  chiefly  owing  to  his  <;ollcd- 
ing  his  arguments  in  Periods,  and  bringing 
them  out  fo  forcibly  upon  his  hearers  *. 

To  teach  .the  fcholar  both  to  compofe 

•  Sec  what  I  have  further  faid  upon  Periods,  vol 
4tb,  p.  408.  and  the  paflages  there  referred  to. 
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and  pronounce  Periods,  it  is  neceflary  that 
he  (hould  be  trained  to  read  and  to  repeat 
antient  orations,  (for  he  can  never  be  an 
orator  if  he  is  not  a  fcholar),  particularly 
thofe  of  Dcmofthenes,  the  beft  compofcd 
of  any  I  know  :  And  it  muft  be  his  daily 
exercife  j  which  in  time  will  make  both 
the  compofition  and  pronunciation  of  Pe- 
riods eafy  to  him,  fo  that  even  when  he 
ipeaks  extempore  he  will  fpeak  in  Periods. 
It  was  in  this  way,  as  I  have  elfewherc 
obferved  *,  that  the  Duke  of  Wharton  was 
trained  by  his  father  to  be  fo  great  a 
fpeaken   ' 

Our  young  orator  fhould  be  taught  to 
know  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
the  language  in  which  he  is  to  fpeak. 
This  is  beft  known  by  comparing  it,  firft, 
with  the  learned  languages,  and  then  with 
fome  modern  languages,  fuch  as  the 
French.  By  comparing  it  with  the  learn- 
ed languages  he  will  find  it  defedive  in 
many  things  which  adorn  oratorial  com- 

•  Vol.  4th,  p-  244. 
Vol.  VI.  Gg 
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pofition,  fuch  as  melody  and  rhythm,  and 
fhat  variety  of  arrangement  of  words 
which  the  more  perfedt  grammar  of  thofe 
languages  admits,  and  which  gives  a  won- 
derful beauty  and  variety  to  compofition 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  Englifh  has 
pne  thing  in  its  pronunciation  which  che 
learned  languages  had  not^  and  that  is 
what  we  call  Accent,  by  which  the  voice  is 
raifed  and  ipade  louder  upon  one  fyllable 
of  a  word  than  upon  another  ^^  This  I  do 
pot  date  as  a  defeat  of  thofe  languages ; 
qn  the  poqtrary,  J  fhould  have  thought  it  a 
blemifli  in  them,  if  with  the  melody  apd 
rhythm  of  their  language  they  had  mixed 
the  beatings  and  thumpings  of  our  accents, 
in  which  if  there  be  any  mufic,  it  is  the 
mufic  of  a  drum.  But  I  think  it  is  a  dc- 
feCt  in  the  French  language,  being  without 
melody  or  rhythm,  as  well  as  ours,  not  to 
have  them :  For  they  give  a  variety  to  pur 
pronunciation  which  the  French  have  not, 
and  enable  us  to  make  (what  I  think  the 
|ineft  compofition  in  modern  times)  fuch 
yerfe  as  that  of  Milton,  of  which  he  has 

f  gfc  yol,  4tb,  p.  3  a, 
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made  the  heft  orations  that  are  to  be  found 
in  any  modern  work.  But  this  advantagd 
of  our  language  above  the  French,  is  at- 
tended with  this  difadvantage,  that  it 
makes  the  pronunciation  of  it  rough^ 
and  not  unlike,  as  I  have  faid,  the  beating 
of  a  drum  ;  and  it  makes  the  pronuncia* 
tion  of  oUr  words  iiot  clear  and  diftindt^ 
and  indeed  hardly  intelligible  to  foreigners 
when  ihey  begin  to  learn  our  language } 
for  the  vehemence  of  our  accents  is  fuch^ 
that  it  obfcures  the  following  fyllables  of 
the  word,  of  which  we  need  no  other 
example  than  the  vjoxAfyllable^  itfelf.  This 
vehemence  of  accent  is  certainly  not 
neceffary  in  our  language ;  for  the  Italians 
have  accents  fuch  as  ours,  and  accordingly 
make  blank  verfe  as  well  as  we ;  but  they 
pronounce  diftindly  the  following  fyllables 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  accented  fylla- 
ble  *.     I  would  therefore  advife  the  young 

•  I  have  reafon  td  think  that  this  vehemence  of  ac- 
centuation, which*di{linguifhes  the  Englifh  language  fo 
much  from  the  Italian}  and,  I  believe,  from  every  other 
language  in  Europe,  was  not  praftifed  formerly  irt 
England  fo  much  as  it  is  at  prefent )  for  I  have  been 
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rpeaker  not  to  aggravate  this  blemifh  of 
the  language)  by  founding  our  accents  too 
violently,  but  rather  to  foften  them  in  the 
Dronunciation,  and  thereby  give  as  much 
fmoothnefs  to  his  utterance  as  the  language 
w^ill  admit  of. 

Befides  this  violence  of  our  accents, 
there  is  a  thing  very  much  pradifed  by 
our  public  fpeakers,  and  fometimes  even 

told  by  fome  gentlemen  who  have  been  in  America, 
and  particularly  by  one  who  was  there  many  years, 
that  the  people  of  New  England  do  not  accent  fylia- 
bles  with  near  fo  much  violence  as  the  people  of  Old 
England  do  at  prefent ;  and  for  that  reafon  they  fpeak 
more  ckarly  and  intelligibly.  The  faft  appears  to  be,  that 
the  people  of  New  England  have  preferved  the  language 
they  brought  with  them,  which  was  the  language  fpokcn 
in  England  in  the  days  of  Milton,  when  men  both 
fpoke  and  wrote  better  in  England  than  they  do  now: 
For  I  am  afraid  that  nothing  is  improved  in  England 
Cnce  that  time,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  grown 
worfe,  and  among  other  things  language  i  and  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved,  that  fince  I  was  educated,  among 
Englifh  gentlemen  at  a  foreign  univerfity,  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  language  is  worfe,  both  in  the  phiafeo- 
logy  and  the  pronunciation,  particularly  as  it. is  fpokcn 
by  the  younger  people.  See  vol.  4th,  p.  ii§.  11S. 
and  X19.  i  and  alfo  p.  167.  and  following. 
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in  private  converfation,  called  Emphafis, 
by  which  one  word  in  a  fentence  is  found- 
ed much  louder  and  ftronger  than  the 
othar  words.  Whether  this  was  in  ufe 
among  the  antients,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
determine :  All  I  know  is,  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  antient  book  upon  the 
fubjed  of  grammar  or  rhetoric :  And  the 
Greeks  had  particles,  fuch  as  fjiev^  i^e^  ye^ 
iTif*,  Toi,  ftgFToi,  and  the  like,  by  which 

*  This  particle  in  is  of  great  emphafisi  and  is  uTed 
to  denote  that,  what  follows  deferves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  reader  or  the  liearer.  The  Latins  (up* 
ply  the  want  of  it  very  clumfily)  I  think,  by  the  word 
/cHicet :  As  in  a  paflage  of  Virgil,  in  the  fecond  Geor- 
gic,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  life  of  farmers, 
and  the  way  they  paiTed  their  holidays, 

Hanc  Tltam  veteres  olim  coluere  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  frater  ;  hinc  fortis  Etruria  crcvitj 

Scilicet  et  rerum  fa£la  eft  pulcherrima  Roma. 

which  laft  line  might  be  thus  tranflated  into  Greekj 

K«<  AH  fysyCT*  »«AAi0'T«  ffXiq  Ttfftn,     . 

The  particles  y%  and  rai  fcrve  alfp  to  excite  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  reader.  The  others  I  have  mentioned 
ferve  for  the  purpofe  of  connexion.  See  farther 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  thcfc  particles,  vol,  4th,  p.  63.  znA 
following. 
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they  excited  the  attention  of  the  hearers 
to  certain  parts  of  the  fentence  more  than 
to  others,  fo  that  they  did  not  need  to  ex- 
cite that  attention  by  ralfing  their  voice 
above  the  level  of  the  fpeech,  and  fo  nlaking 
their  language  bound,  as  it  were»  and  hop* 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  our 
accents  and  our  emphafis,  joined  together, 
do  deftroy  all  fmoothnefs  and  roundnefs  in 
the  fpeeches  of  many  of  our  orators,  and 
make  them  refemble  barking  rather  than 
fpeaking :  And  particularly  they  deftroy  al- 
together the  pronunciation  of  a  period ; 
for  they  call  off  the  attention  of  the  hearer 
from  that  continuation  of  the  fenfe,  which 
it  is  neceffary  he  fhould  carry  on  to  the 
end  of  the  period.  And  befides,  it  de- 
ftroys  the  roundnefs  and  flow  of  the 
found  of  the  period.  This  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  particularly  in  hearing  fome  men 
read  the  periods  of  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 
which  they  made  hardly  intelligible  by 
their  many  and  violent  emphafes,  though 
they  imagined  that  they  made  in  that  way 
the  fenfe  much  clearer  and  ftronger,  which, 
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I  believe,  is  the  reafoa  that  they  are  fo 
much  ufed:  But  where  there  are  many 
emphafes,  even  though  they  be  not  extra- 
ordinarily loud,  there  are  truly  none  at  all. 
I  do  not,  however,  advife  our  young 
fpeaker  to  pronounce  no  words  more  em- 
phatically than  others.  An  emphafis,  up* 
on  fome  words  in  our  language,  is  neceffa- 
ry,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to 
the  thing  fignified  by  them,  and  thereby  to 
fupply  the  want  of  fuoh  particles  in  Greek 
as  I  have  mentioned.  But  they  ihould 
not  be  too  frequent,  nor  too  loud  or  vehe- 
ment, fo  as  to  deftroy  the  roundnefs  and  ^ 
fmoothnefs  of  fpeaking. 

The  oratorial  compofition,  as  it  fhould 
not  be  rough  and  unpleafant  in  its  found, 
fo  it  ought  not  to  ftudy  too  much  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  by  the  too  frequent  ufe  of 
the  figure  which  the  Greeks  call  TroLfiat^au^ 
by  which  like  is  referred  to  like^  contrary 
to  contrary  J  and  words  of  the  fame  form  and 
firud:ure  made  to  anfwer  one  to  another. 
Of  this  figure  of  fpeech  I  have  fpoken  at 
fome  length  in  the  thi^'d  volume  of  this 
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work  *,  where  I  have  (hewn  that  Cicero 
has  ufed  it  very  intemperately^  even  ia 
fpeeches  of  bufmefs ;  for  in  epidei£tic 
orations,  which  are  compofed  only  to 
pleafe  and  entertain,  they  may  not  only 
be  tolerated,  but  confidered  as  an  or- 
nament fuited/to  the  fubjed.  But  even 
Ifocrates  (I  have  obferved)  in  his  panegy- 
rical orations,  has  not  been  fo  immoderate 
in  the  ufe  of  them  as  Cicero.  And  thus 
much  may  fuffice  for  what  may  be  called 
the  vocal  part  of  Adion, 

As  to  the  other  part  of  Adion,  relating 
to  the  look,  the  air,  the  mein,  and  the 
action  of  the  face  in  fpeaking,  nature  rauft 
be  the  governing  principle,  and  muft  do 
almoft  the  whole.  Yet  art  will  do  fomc- 
thing ;  for  if  we  have  a  fenfe  of  what  is 
becoming  and  dignified,  without  which 
art  can  do  nothing,  the  face  and  mein  may 
be  compofed  to  exprefs  gravity  and  digni- 
ty fuitable  to  the  fubjc6t  of  the  oration. 
Atid  if  there  be  any  thing  aukward  or  un^ 

♦  P.  85.  and  following. 
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gracious  in  the  action  of  our  features  when 
we  fpeak,  that  may  in  fome  mcafure  be 
corredled,  at  Jeaft  fo  far  as  to  exprefs  no- 
thing vulgar  or  mean.  But  if  the  fpeaker 
have  no  natural  gravity  nor  dignity,  he  had 
better  not  try  to  aflume  it ;  for  an  affe£ta*- 
tion  of  that  kind  is  more  offenfive,  and 
makes  the  fpeaker  more  contemptible  than 
his  native  vulgarity.  At  the  fame  time,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  abilities,  and  a  good  adlor 
as  well  as  fpeaker,  he  may  venture  to  imi- 
tate gravity  and  dignity,  and,  like  Belial 
in  Milton,  feem  at  leaft 

**  For  dignity  <ompo&M  and  high  exploit  ;** 

and  if  hu  tongue  drop  manna^  and  if  he 
<:an,  like  Gorgias  the  Sophift, 


make  the  worfe  appear 


The  better  reafon^- 


he  will  attain  to  great  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  will  acquire  wealth,  and  place, 
and  power,  which  are  the  things  now  aim- 
ed at  by  fpeaking. 

As  to  Gefture,  the  laft  thing  to  be  confi- 
de'red  belonging  ro  A<aion,  nature  certainly 
Vol.  VL  H  h 
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no  doubt  prompts  us  to  exprefs  our  fentir 
xnents  by  fome  adion  of  the  bpdy.  But 
thiS)  as  well  as  other  things  th^t  are  natu- 
ral to  us,  may  be  governed  and  regulated 
by  art.  There  was  a  great  art  among  the 
antients,  by  which  all  fentiments  and  pafr 
fions  were  e^prefled  by  the  adlion  of  the 
body  alone,  without  the  voice.  This  was 
the  art  of  the  Pantomimes,  once  the  great 
delight  of  the  people  of  Rome.  But  in 
rhetoric  the  adion  of  the  body  never  can 
be  feparated  from  the  words :  But  thefc 
may  be  accorhpanied  with  proper  gefture$, 
correfponding  to  the  (ibings  iignified  by 
tliem.  And  this  was  beginning  to  be 
formed  into  an  art  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Ariftotle  has  informed  us  in  the  firft  chap- 
ter of  his  third  book  updn  rhetoric ;  and 
he  gives  it  the  name  of  Wcwcprnjcw,  or  the 
players  Art:  And  if  the  orator  was  not 
too  much  of  a  player,  I  aip  perfuaded  it 
muft  have  had  a  great  effedt  upon  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  fpoke,  and  accordingly  A- 
riftotle  tells  us  that  it  had* 

That  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  ac« 
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tioQ  in  later  times,  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  are  fure.  Quintilian 
fpeaks  a  great  deal  of  the  geftures  of  the 
orator,  and  particularly  of  the  adion  of 
his  hands,  without  which,  he  fays,  all  o- 
ther  adion  is  weak  and  imperfeft.  How 
many  motions  the  hands  have,  /  he  adds, 
cannot  be  exprcffed :  For,  fays  he,  other 
parts  of  the  body  aflift  the  fpeaker,  but 
they  may  be  faid  to  fpeak  themfelycs ;  for 
with  them  we  afk,  we  promife,  call,  let  go, 
threaten,  fupplicate,  abominate,  interro- 
gate, deny,  exprefs  joy,  fadnefs,  doubt, 
confeflion,  and  repentance,  with  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe;  and  he 
concludes  with  faying,  that  in  fuch  a  diffe-* 
rence  of  languages  in  diflferent  nations, 
this  feems  to  be  the  common  language  of 
men  *.  In  modern  times  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  gefture  among  the  French  and  Ita- 
lians, and  not  only  in  public  fpeaking,  but 
in   private  converfation,  they   exprefs  a 


^  Lib.  II.  In/Htutionum  cap,  3.  p.  461.  of  the  editjoQ 
Koline. 
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great  deal  by  gelturc*.  In  l^itain  there 
is  much  lefs  of  it ;  btit  it  B  fo  natural  a 
kind  of  expreflion,  that  there  nfiuft  be  fome 
of  it  even  in  private  converfation  j  and  I 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  of  it  in  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  in  order  to  give  life  and  ani- 
mation to  what  la  faid.  If  a  man  was  ta 
harrangue,  with  bis  arms  hanging  down 
by  his  fides,  like  an  Egyptian  ftatue,  or 
fuppofe  a  little  a£tion  with  one  hand,  but 
the  other  in  his  breeches,  whrch  I  have 
feen,  he  certainly  would  not  move  the  pa^ 
iions  of  his  hearers,  nor  engage  their  at- 
tention, at  leafl  by  his  attitude  and  gefture^ 
Or,  if  he  were  to  clafp  his  hands,  and 
move  only  his  thumbs,  which  is  the 
only  adiion  I  have  obfcrved  of  a  ce- 
lebrated preacher,  he  could  not,  I  think, 
much  move  his  audience  f.     But  though 


♦  Sec  conGcrtoing  the  aftion  of  the  antient  bratorsy 
and  of  the  pleaders  in  Italy  at  this  day,  vol.  4th,  p. 
a  80. 

t  As  our  arms  and  hands  arc  very  ufefut,  and  in- 
deed of  abfolute  neccffity  in  the  praftice  of  the  arts 
of  life,  fo  the  aftion  of  tliem  may  be  very  graceful  and 
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fucfa  an  adion  be  fo  gentle  as  to  be  quite 
infignificant,  there  is  a  rude  and  noify 
a£tion  which  I  like  worfe,  fuch  as  that 
of  beating  upon  any  form  or  bench  that 

becomiog ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  very  awkward  and 
ungraceful.     Ovid  advifes  a  lady. 

Si  vox  eft,  canta }  fi  moUia  brachia,  iaita. 

And  it  is  well  known  that  the  antient9  danced  as 
much,  or  more,  with  their  arms,  as  with  their  feet : 
And  motion  to  mufic,  ezpreffing  fentiments  and  pai^ 
fions,  was  called  by  them  Dancing.  Now  the  grace  of 
motion  is,  as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere|(vol.4th,  p.  295 
and  following),  much  too  little  ftudied  in  Britain. 
The  fafhion  was  (bmetime  ago,  (what  it  is  now  I  know 
tiot),  that  the  ladies  danced  even  country  dances,  with 
their  arms  hanging  down  by  their  fides,  as  if  they  had 
been  pinned  to  them.  The  men,  in  walking,  inftead 
of  making  the  motion  of  their  arms  correfpond  with 
the  motion  of  the  legs  and  of  the  body,  as  it  natu- 
rally ihottld  do,  difpofe  of  their  arms  and  hands  m 
various  ways.  Some  I  have  feen  hang  their  arms  from 
their  arm-pits  by  the  thumbs :  Others  put  their  hands 
into  their  breeches ;  others  into  their  waiflcoat  poc- 
kets, with  the  thumbs  exerted,  which  they  iomctimes 
move  like  the  preacher  above-mentioned ;  and  I 
have  feen  fome  hide  them  in  the  pockets  of  theif 
coats,  which  they  make  projeft  before  them  as  they 
walk.  And  all  this,  it  is  evident,  they  do  from  an 
affectation  of  what  is  graceful  and  becoming. 
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happens  to  be  near  the  fpeaker,  (and  I 
have  known  feme  of  thefe  orators  whd 
beat  a  ru£F  upon  the  bench) ;  for  if  this  be 
joined  with  a  violent  emphafis,  which  is 
commonly  the  cafe,  it  is  barking  and 
thumping,  not  fpeaking.  The  afiion, 
therefore,  ihould  be  moderate,  natural^ 
and  graceful :  And  it  ihould  have  nothing 
pf  mimickry  in  it,  as  Quintilian,  in  the 
pafTage  above  qr.oted,  has  very  well  ob- 
ferved  ;  for  an  orator  fliould  not  be  a  pan- 
tomime; nor  even  an  aftor.  He  fliould 
not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  imitate  by  his 
gefture  any  thing  that  he  may  have  occa* 
(ion  to  defcribe.  This  Quintilian  has  very 
well  illuftrated  by  a  pafTage  from  Cicero^. 

With  refped  to  this  kind  of  afiion, 
there  is  a  remarkable  pafTage  in  Homer, 
defcribing  the  appearance  of  UlyfTes  rifing 
to  fpeak  among  the  Trojans,  when  he  was 
fent  by  the  Greeks  along  with  Menelaus 
to  demand  the  reflitution  of  Helen.  It 
is  in  the  fpeech  of  Antenor  to  Helen, 

*  Ibid.  p.  462^ 
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11)  the  third  :  Iliad  *.  He  fays,  when  he 
firft  rofe,  he  looked  down,  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  flood  without 
moving  his  fteptre  at  all,  either  forward 
pr  backward.  *  This  (fays  Antenor)  mad(^ 
^  him  look  like  a  man  fenfelefs  or  out 
^  of  bis  wits ;  but  when  he  began  to  utter 

•  his  great  commanding  voice,  and  the 
^  words  fell  from  him,  thick  as  a  ihower 
^  of  fnow  in  winter,  the^  we  found  that  no 

•  other  man  fould  copcend  with  XJIyfles  . 
?  in  eloquence,  and  qqite  forgot  hi^  figure 

^  ^nd  i^ttitude  when  he  firf^  rofe  to  fpeak.! 

Thts  defcription  of  Ulyfles  is,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  a  portrait  taken  from  an  authentic 
account  which  the  poet  has  had  of  the 
manner  of  Ulyfles,  and  not  an  ideal  figure, 
reprefenting  what  the  poet  thought  beau- 
tiful and  graceful  in  fpeaking^  for  it  is 
only  Ulyffes  (hat  he  has  defcribed  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  his  audien9e  in  that  mannef, 
not  any  other  fpeaker  either  in  the  Iliad  or 
Odyffey :  And  I  think  it  is  very  fuitable  ^o 
the  character  of . Ulyffes,  who  was  the  mod 

'  'j  •Vcr,  203. 
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artful  of  men,  pra^tifed  in  all  kinds  of  de- 
ceit and  impofition, 

And^no  doubt  his  ftupid  appearance,  when 
he  firft  rofe,  would  make  his  eloquence 
more  furpriiing  and  ftriking  when  he  be- 
gan to  fpeak.  This,  however,  I  would 
not  advife  any  modern  orator  to  imitate ; 
fior  do  I  know  that  it  was  imitated  by  any 
Greek  or  Latin  orator  in  later  times.  At 
the  fame  time  I  think  the  contrary  extreme 
of  appearing  too  bold,  aiTuming,  and  arro- 
gant, is  more  to  be  avoided. 

I  will  conclude  this  fubje<a  of  Pronun- 
ciation and  Aftion,  with  obferving,  that 
though  ASion  have  fo  great  an  effeS  upon 
a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  the  chief  part 
of  oratory,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  negledlcd  in 
fpeaking  upon  any  fubjed  of  art  or  fcicnce, 
fuch  as  law,  even  to  a  few  judges  who 
underftand  the  fcience;  for  though  Ari- 
ftotle  fay  that  the  arts  of  oratory,  re- 
lating to  the 'ftile  and  the  pronunciation, 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  people,  yet 
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we  ihould  fpeak  even  to  men  of  fcience,  fo 
as  not  to  offend  tlieir  ears*.  Bi^(  I  will 
add,  that  we  ought  6yen  td  pleafe  their 
ears,  though  that  to  be  Aire  ought  not  to 
be  our  chief  ftudy ;  for  aci  argument  itx 
flowing  language,  well  pronounced^  and 
toming  from  a  graceful  perfon,  will  affe& 
the  cooleft  judge  more  than  the  fame  ar- 
gument in  rough  and  unpolifhed  lan- 
guage, ill  prpnounced)^  and  coming  from  a 
peifon  that  has  neither  dignity  nor  grace. 
The  arts  therefore  of  pronunciation  ought 
not  to  be  negle&^d  by  any  fpcaker  &f  any 
kiiid,  whether  upon  fubje^ls  DeliberatiVei 
Judicial,  ot  PanegyricaK 

..  '{  \'  '\ 

*  iW^itribr.  lib.  j.talp.  U  r'   ' 

Vol.  VL  li 
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Of  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  the 
Rhetorical  Art. 


C   H   A  P.      L 

Subjeii  of  this  Book— Examples  of  tb$fe 
wAa  have  excelled  in  this  art^  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Greeks. -^The  Jirft  ex* 
ample  from  Homer. — The  eulogiums  upon 
Homer  hy  the  HalicamaJJiany  Hermoge* 
nes^  and  ^intilian.  r^Of  the  fpeeches  in 
the  Iliad '^  more  in  number  than  in  any 
other  poem.'^Examples  of  them; — and 

firfiy  jAgamemnons  fpeech  to  the  armj^ 
in  the  fecond  book : — That  a  moft  artful 

fpeech : — The  fpeeches  of  Ulyjfes    and 

Nefor  upon  the  fame  occafion — different  y 

but  nvell  fuited  to  their  characters : — In 

'    the  ninth  book^  containing  the  embaffy  by 
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the  Greeks  to  Achilles^  there  is  the  fneji 

/peaking  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad  ;^^the 

fpeeches  of  Ulyjfes^  Phoenix^  JJax^  very 

different  from  one  another^^but  ivofider^ 

fully  fuited  to  their  chara^frs  and  the 

occafioni^^The  compofition  in  the  fpeech 

of  Achilles^  remarkably  diftinguijhed  from 

any  other  compofition  in  Homer.^—TCht 

character  of  Diomede  very  vuell  marked 

by  his  fpeaking  on  tnvo  important  occa^ 

Jions ; — The  different  effeSls  of  hisfpeak^ 

ingy  upon  the  Greeks ^  compared  vuith  the 

effeSi  which  the  fpeaking  of  Neftor  and 

Ulyffes  had  upon  them : -^  Diomede^ s  chq^ 

railer  alfo  marked  by  his  not  fpeaking. 

HAVING,  in  the  preceding  part  of 
thid  work,  delivered  ifae  precepts 
of  the  Rhetorical  art,  I  come  now  to  ipeak 
of  thole  who  have  excelled  in  it.  And^ 
as  I  hold  that  the  ancients  have  excelled 
U3  in  all  the  fine  arts  ^,  and  as  it  is  from 


^  See  what  I  have  further  faid  ]Dpox)  this  fubje£^ 
ToU  4th|  book  z.  cap.  9* 
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them  that  I  have  ^v^n  the  pr<;c.ept#  of  th? 
art,  fa  it  is  by  example?  takew  hkewifd 
from  them,  that  I  intcna  to  iHuftrate  thofc 
precepts :  And  thefc  examples  will  be 
chiefly  takea  from  the  Greeks ;  for  I  tbipk 
I  have  given  very  good  reafons  why  the 
Greeks  excelled  th^  Romans  ii^  all  the  fin; 
prts  *. 

I  will  begin  with  Hpn^er,  as  the  ftan- 
dard  of  perfection  not  only  in  poetry,  b»l 
jn  rhetoric,  and  indeed  in  every  kifld  of 
compofjtion;  For  he  was  the  father  of 
letters  and  the  fountain  of  all  learning  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  :  And  they  coropare4 
him  to  the  ocean,  from  which,  as  Homei: 
himfelf  tells  us,  all  fountains,  all  rivers, 
ttid  all  feas  are  derived  f .  And  Hermo- 
genes  has  faid,  that  he  has  excelled  al^ 
poets,  rhetoricians,  and  writers  of  every 
kind,  in  every  i'pecies  of  writing  p    An4 

^  Chap.  6th  of  book  %i  of  this  volume* 

t  Dionyfius  wt^t  vvtitrtm^f  cap*  24. 

1^  Hermogenesj  iri^i  liun.  torn.  a.  vifi  ^cA'tfM^ 
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jQuiiitiliaa  baa  made  an  leulogium  upon 
him,  which  I  will  giye  in  hia  own  worrl . 
as  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  bcft  things     • 
jQttintilian  has  written  ;  ^  Igitur,  ut  h:a^^ 

*  tu8  ab  JoYC  incipien4um  putat,  ita  no$ 
^  nte  poepturi  ab  Homero  videmur.  Hie 
^  enim  (qucniadmodiLim  ex  oceano,  dicit 
f  ipfe,  amnium  vim  fontiumque  curfus  ini- 
f  tiuin  capere),  omnibus  eloqueptiae  parti- 
.*  bus  exempkim  et  ortum  dedit:  Hunc 
^  nemo  in  roagpis  fublimitate)  in  parvts 
f  proprietate  fuperaverit.     Idem  jaetus  ac 

*  preflVs,  jucundus  et  gravis,  turn  eopia 
f  turn  brevitate  mirabilis ;  nee  poetica  mo- 
^  do  fed  oratorii  yirtute  eminentifiimus.* 
And  a  little  after,  *  Quid  ?  in  verbis,  fen- 

*  teqiiis,  figuris,  difppfitione  totius  operis^ 
^  nonne  humani  ipgenii  modum  excedit ) 

*  Ut  magni  fit  viri  virtutes  ejus,  non  emu- 
'  latione  (quod  fieri  pon  poteft)  fed  intel- 

*  le£tu  fequi }  vefiim  hie  omnes  fine  du- 

*  bio,  et  in  omni  genere  eloquentjae  procu} 
f  a  fe  reliquit*/ 

f  Lib.  10.  cap.  z. 
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To  ihew  that  theft  authors  arc  not  mif- 
taken,  in  praifmg  Homer  fo  much  for  his 
excellence  in  rhetoric,  I  will  give  fomc 
few  inftances  from  the  msmy  fpeeches  that 
we  have  in  the  Iliad,  more  1  believe  than 
In  any  other  narrative  poem  :  For  though 
in  the  Odyflcy  Ulyfles  fpeaks  through 
five  books,  and  ^neas  in  Virgil  through 
two,  theft  fpceches  are  nbt  of  the  rheto- 
Tical  kind,  but  of  the  narrative,  and  there- 
fore are  plainly  hiftoncal. 

The  firft  fpeech  in  Homer  I  (hall  men- 
tion is  the  fpeech  of  Agamemnon  to  the 
army  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  which  is  the 
moft  artful  fpeech  I  ever  read,  and  a  per- 
i't&,  mafterpiece  of  the  kind :  For  he  there 
ufes  arguments  to  perfuade  the  Greeks  to 
leave  Troy  and  return  home,  which  ought 
to  have  perfuaded  them  to  ftay.  Now 
this  fhews  him  to  have  been*  a  king  who 
knew  perfe^Iy  well  how  to  manage  a  po- 
pular aflembly.  He  knew  how  unpopu- 
lar a  thing  he  had  done  by  quarrelling 
with  Achilles,  and  that  if  \\^  had  diredly 
adviftd  th^ip  to  take  the  fielfl  without  himt 
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they  would  not  have  been  difpofed  to  liftea 
to  him ;  jand  befides,  he  would  have  made 
htmfelf  apiwerable  for  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  war.  At  the  fame  tinje.to  have  ufed 
firong  and  conclufive  arguments  to  per-* 
fuade  them  to  go,  vrould  have  been  im* 
prudent :  For  they  might  have  made  fuch 
an  impreffion  upon  them,  that  the  other 
leaders  could  not,  as  was  concerted,  have 
perfuaded  ^  them  to  flay*  This  concert 
I  think  was  a  oiaft^r- piece  of  policy,  ^d 
ihews  tha(  Homer  underftqo^  the  art  of 
government  as  well  as  he  did  the  art  of 
war*. 


*  That  he  underftood  rcry  well  the  art  of  TaSUcs^ 
is  evident  from  a  pafiage  in  Iliad  I3ih,  v.  711.  and 
following,  where  he  relates  that  the  Locrians^  who 
followed  Ajax  of  Oileus,  not  being  hi^avy  armed  ikien; 
but  only  bowmen  and  archers,  were  drawn  up  in  the 
iecond  line  behind  the  heavy  armed  men,  over  whole 
heads  they  annoyed  the  Trojans  (6  much  by  their 
inifliies,  that  they  broke  their  phalanx.  This  is  an 
advantage^  and  I  think  a  very  great  advantage,  that 
the  bow  and  arrow  has  pver  our  fire  arms  :  And  by 
availing  himfelf  of  this  advantage,  William  the  Con* 
queror  gained  the  battle  of  Haftings.  and  the  king* 
dom  of  England ;  for  he  himfelf^  at  the  hea^d  of  hia 
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'  In  the  fame  book  we  hare  i  fpecimeii 
cf  the  eloquence  of  Ulyflci  and  of  Neftor, 
the  two  greateft  oratort  among  thieG^eeb; 
Ulyffes,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  people^  dif- 
fuading  thetn  from  going,  advifes  them, 
and  argues  mih  them,  perfuading  th^m  to 
truft  to  the  omen  he  mentiohs,  and  tht 
interpretation  given  of  it  by  Calcfaas; 
Neftor,  on  the  ^thet  handy  aflbmes  a  tonei 
Very  diflPerent,  for  he  fcolds  thfemj  and 
threatens  them ;  and  advifes  Agamemnoa 
to  ufe  his  aothority»  and  to  order  and 
arrange  them  properly  in  the  battle,  bf 


horfe,  chztged  the  Saxon  foot,  wlid  wert  dratim  up 
{n  a  very  deep  phalanx,  upon  which  hie  eodd  make 
iio  impreflioli ;  but  he  broke  them  bf  his  Nbrxnao 
archers.  Who  were  drawn  up  in  the  fi:colid  line  be- 
hind the  cavahy^  and  over  their  heads  poured  down 
fuch  a  Ihower  of  arrows  upon  the  Saxon  fJialaiix^ 
Ihat  they  couid  not.  keep  their  ground ;  and  Haroki 
their  king -was  killed  by  an  arrow.  See  a  very  accu^ 
Irate  account  of  this  battle  m  Lord  Lyttlcton's  hifiorf 
t>f  England;  This  coincidence  betieixt  the  tactics  of 
Isomer  and  thofe  of  William  the  Cbnqueror  h  the 
mose  remarkable,  that  I  db  not  khbw  that  fuch  an 
order  of  battle  has  ever  been  ufed  ironi  the  time  of 
She  Trojaa  w^i  tiU'it  was  nftd  by  the  Cbnqueror* 
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dividing  them  into  nations  and  tribes. 
Such  a  ijpeech  was  fuitable  to  the  age  of 
Neftor^  and  the  authority  which  it  gave 
him  ;  hut  it  would  have  been  improper 
from  the  mouth  of  UlyiTes. 

Bfit  the  iiaf!ft  fpaikjing  in  the  Uiad,  and 
which  heft  diftingui(hes  the  charaders  of 
the  fpeakers,  is  ia;  the  ninth  book,  where 
we  havd  an  account  giveff  us  of  the  em** 
b^Sy  tO.'A<^iIles,  aod  of  the  fpeecbes  of 
4he  three  ambaflTadorfi,  and  of  Achilles  to 
them.  Ulyfles's  fpeech  there  is  of  the 
fame  kipd  as  thttt  aboye-memipn^d  iti  the 
fecoodhoolc,  a  fpeeiJh  of  reiafoningi  con- 
taiaiog  many  arguments  to  perfuade  A« 
chtllcs  to  jpin  the  army^fuch  as  the  immi^ 
nent  hazard  both  fleet  and  army  were  ia 
of  being  ^totally  deftroyed — the  glory  he 
would  ac<}uire  by  faving  them,  when  no 
other  means  of  doing  that  could  be  de- 
vifcd— the  prefents  offered  him  by  Aga- 
memnon, which  he  enumerates  very  parti- 
cularly—- the  regard  he  ought  to  have  for 
the  other  Greeks,  who  honoured  him  like 

Vol,.  VJ,  li  k 
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n  god,  though  he  had  none  at  all  for  A* 
gamemnon-«-and,  laftly,  he  tells  him, 
that  if  he  now  took  the  field,  he  would 
have  the  glory  of  killing  Hefior,  who 
would  now  encounter  him,  being  fo  elat- 
ed with  bis  fuccefs,  that  he  thought  no 
Greek  was  a  match  for  him.  Achiilcs's 
anfwer  ts  as  much  in  charader  as  poffible. 
He  fets  out  with  declaring,  that  he  always 
fpoke  bis  mind  freely,  and  that  he  hated 
every  man  who  thought  one  thing  and 
fpoke  another.  This  charader  which  he 
gives  himfelf,  is  directly  oppofitc  to  that 
of  Ulyffes,  who  exceeded  all  men  in  arti- 
fice and  cunning;  and,  as  we  fee  from  the 
Odyffey,  where  he  is  the  hero,  very  fi^e- 
quently  told  dories  that  he  knew  to  be 
falfe.  Achilles  then  proceeds  to  relate  his 
own  fervices  to  the  common  caufe,  and 
to  exprefs,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  re- 
fentment  againft  Agamemnon,  who  had 
treated  him  fo  ill  in  return  for  fuch  fer- 
vices. And  here  we  may  obferve  Homer 
ufcs  very  properly  a  ftile  not  only  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  narrative,  but 
from  that  of  any  other  of  his  fpeechte;  fo? 
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he  has  in  one  place  a  firing  of  interroga'^ 
tion8,  to  the  number  of  four,  all  following 
one  another  *«  And  in  another  place  he 
has  a  ftring  of  ihort  unconneded  fenten- 
ces,  to  the  number  of  feveui  very  uncom* 
mon  in  Homer  f*  The  fpeech  of  Phoenix 
follows  that  of  Achilles,  and  is  of  a  kind 
very  different  from  that  of  UlylTes.  Ht 
begins  it  crying ;  and  the  whole  of  it  is 
fupplicating  more  than  reafpnmg.  He 
tells  him  that  if  he  was  pofitive  to  go,  he 
ihould  not  go  without  him  :  then  he  re- 
lates how  his  father  Peleus  had  given  him 
the  charge  to  inftru^  him,  and  how  ac- 
cordingly he  had  done  fo,  having  taught 
him  both  to  ad  and  fpeak.  Next  he  re^ 
lates  his  own  ftory»  and  bow  kindly  he 
had  been  received  by  Achilles's  father 
Peleus,  and  how  he  treated  Achilles, 
when  an  infant,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
nurlc.  Then  he  ufcs  religious  motives 
vdth  him>  and  concludes  with  the  dory  oi 


^  Uiad  9*  v«  337  and  following, 
f  tbid.  375.  and  followin|i 
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Mcleager;  who  had  quarreHed  with  his 
friends,  as  Achilles  had  done,  but  was  ap- 
peafed,  and  by  his  valour  faved  hi»  coun* 
try.  The  effett  of  this  fpeech  was  Aich 
upon  Achilles,  that  he  defired  that  Phoe* 
nix  would  (lay  with  him  when  the  other 
ambafladors  went  away ;  and  inftead  of 
going  to-morrow,  as  he  faid  to  Ulyffcs 
he  would  do,  he  was  to  deliberate,  when 
the  morning  came,  whether  he  ihould  go 
or  not. 

After  this  Ajax  fpeaks;  and  it  is  as  much 
in  the  chara£ter  of  a  rough  blunt  foldier 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  He  addrefles 
himfelf,  not  to  Achilles,  as  the  other 
fpeakers  had  ^one,  but  to'UIyfles;  and 
advifes  that  they  fhould  go  away  and  gire 
an  account  of  their  ill  fuccefs  to  the 
Greeks.  Then  he  fpeaks  of  Achilles  in 
the  third  perfon,  and  reproaches  him  with 
being  more  obftlnate  and  inexorable  than 
a  man  whofe  brother  had  been  killed  by 
another.  And  he  concludes  with  addref- 
fing  himfelf  to  Achilles,  and  requefting 
him  tQ  have  a  regard  to  his  roof  and  to 
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bisgreateft  friends  among  the  Greeks  who 
were  under  it.  This  manner  of  fpcaking 
of  Ajax,  fo  different  from  that  of  the  other 
^eakers,  makes  a  moft  agreeable  variety  : 
And  it  bad  an  effe<l  upon  Achilles,  very- 
different  from  chat  of  the  fpeech  of  Ulyfl 
fest  and  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from 
his  charader,  which  refembled  much  more 
the  chara^er  of  Ajax  than  of  Ulyffes  ♦. 

I 

^  Tbere  is  an  excellent  obfervation  on  the  difirrent 

diara£krs  of  thefe  fpcakers  in  a  ScboUum  of  Viflorius^  a 

Florentines  a  great  Greek  Scholar  of  the  leth  century, 

to  be  (ecn  in  Barnes's  e4ition  of  Hoiper^  p.  366.  up* 

00  T.  61 8.  of  Iliad  9.  All  his  Scholia  upon  this  9th 
book  of  Homer,  arc  well  worth  the  reading,  not  only 
for  the  matter,  but  for  the  ftile,  which  is  excellent 
Greek:  For  Greek  in  that  very  learned  age,  the 
inoft  learned  that  has  been  fince  the  reiteration  of  let* 
tcrs,  was  commonly  written,  and  even  fpoken  by  men 
of  letters,  who  converfed  in  that  language  with  the  re- 
fugee Greeks,  that  came  from  Conftantinople  and 
could  not  fpeak  Latin,  that  tongue  being  entirely  loft 
in  Greece.  Of  the  Italians  who  wrote  Greek  with 
the  greajcft  purity,  there  was  Strozza,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  writes  a  very  good  fupplement  to  A- 
riftotlc's  books  of  Polity,  in  fuch  excellent  Greek,  that 

1  cannot  diftinguiih  his  ftile  from  that  oi  Ariftotle^ 
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I  will  only  mention  one  other  chara&eri 
which',  I  think,  is  wonderfully  marked  by 


(See  vol.  3d  of  Ant  Metaphyfiesi  p.  45  of  the  pr^ 
£ice)  t  And  Ariftotle's  books  of  Ecwomci^  we  have 
preferved  to  us,  only  in  the  Greek  tranilatlon  from  1 
Latin  tranflation,  (the  original  having  been  loft) 
bjrone  Tufcanus  (vol.  5th  of  this  work,  p.  370.)  Of 
the  fame  century  is  alfo  Wolfius,  a  profi^r  b  Swit- 
zerlandi  who  writes  a  proetmium  or  introdoAidn  to  B^ 
inofthenes's  Orations,  which  Taylor,  in  his  edition  of 
Demofthenesy  has  puUifhed.  Tlie  next  I  (hall  men- 
tion is  Lamblnus,  a  profeflbr  in  the  Univerfity  of  Pa- 
lis, who  has  publifhed  an  edition  of  Demofihenes, 
which  he  has  dedicated  to  Henry  IIL  of  France,  with 
a  Greek.epifUe,  which,  for  elegance  of  the  ftile,  and 
the  perfeA  purity  of  the  language,  is  inferior  to  veiy 
few  things  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antient 
times.  Nor  was  this  ftudy  and  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  confined  to  Italy  and  France :  For  in  England 
there  was  in  that  age,  not  only  private  men  and  pro- 
feflbrs  in  univerfities,  but  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank> 
who  were  famous  for  their  Greek  learning :  For,  be- 
fides  Chancellor  More,  there  was  Queen  Elizabedi; 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  not  only  underftood  and  wrote 
the  Greek,  but  fpoke  it. — See  p.  193-  of  this  volame, 
and  p.  258.  of  voL  4th. 

That  the  writing  of  Greek,  as  well  as  the  fpeaking 
of  it,  is  now  entirely  difufed,  is,  I  am  afraud  no  good 
fign  of  the  learning  of  the  age,  any  more  than  of  the 
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his  fpeaking.  It  is  the  character  of  Dio-- 
mede*  When  the  ambafladors  from  Troy 
came  to  the  Greeks,  and  offered  them,  in 
the  name  of  Paris,  to  reftore  all  the  wealth 
he  had  carried  away  with  Helen,  and  more 
befides,  but  not  Helen  herfelf ;  the  Greeks, 
upon  this  offer,  fat  (ilent  a  long  while,  de- 
liberating what  they  (hould  do*  At  laft 
Diomede  arofe,  and  made  a  very  fhort 
fpeech,  faying  that  they  ought  not  to  re- 
ceive neithier  the  wealth,  nor  even  Helen 
herfelf,  if  (he  had  been  offered,  7  he  6f- 
fed  of  this  fpeech  upon  the  Greeks  is  de« 
fcribed  in  the  following  lines ; 

Iliads  Lib,  7.  v.  303, 


taftc ;  for  it  is  certali^  a  language  much  finer  in  every 
refpe^l  than  the  Latin.  And  even  the  little  that  is 
now  written  in  Latin  in  Europe,  is  fo  written,  that  it 
had  better  been  written  in  any  other  language,  ex« 
^ept  in  Italy,  where  we  have  ieveral  writers  of  this 
(entury,  who  write  moft  elegant  Latin :  So  that  I  be- 
gin to  confider  Italy  as  not  only  th^  country  of  fine 
arts,  but  of  learning. 
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where  we  may  obferve  how  different  thfc 
effe£t  of  this  fpeech  of  Diomede  ^^as  upon 
the  Greeks  from  the  effe£k  of  the  fpeeches 
even  of  Neftor  and  Ulyfles;  for  when 
thej  fpoke  it  is  only  faid  of  the  Greeksi 

There  is  another  fpeech  of  Diomede, 
much  of  the  fame  kind,  related  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  book»  where  Aga- 
memnon, in  a  fecret  council  of  the  chiefs, 
advifes  them  to  leave  Troy  and  take  to 
their  fhips,  not  feignedly  as  he  did  in  the 
affembly  in  the  fecond  book,  but  fincerely, 
as  their  affairs  were  then  in  a  very  defpe- 
rate  fituation :  After  tliis  fpeech  the  Greeb 
fat  filent  a  long  time,  till  at  lad  Diomede 
rofe,  and  putting  Agamemnon  in  mind 
how  he  had  reproached  him  with  being 
weak  and  cowardly,  tells  him,  that  the 
fons  of  Greece  were  not  fo  un warlike  as 
to  take  his  advice,  and  to  return  without 
taking  Troy.  But,  fays  he,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  go,  the  way  is  open,  and  your 
Ihips  are  ready  to  carry  you  back  to  My- 
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ccne.  The  other  Greeks  will  ftay  and  . 
lake  the  town>:  Or  if  they  will  go  like- 
Wife,  Jet  them  go,  Sthenelus  and  I  will  ftay 
and  take  the  town  *.  And  this  Cpeech  of 
his  was  received  with  the  fame  acclama- 
tions, as  the  fpeech  above-mentioned.  As 
Julius  Caefar  was  an  excellent  fcholar,  as 
well  as  a  great  general,  L  think  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  had  this  pafTage  of  Homer  in 
view,  when,  in  the  fpeech  which  be  made 
to  his  foldiers,  to  encourage  them  to  march 
againft  Arioviftus  and  his  Germans,  and 
not  to  be  frightened  with  the  terrible  re- 
ports they  had  heard  of  them  from  the 
Gauk,  he  concludes,  like  Diomede,  with 
faying,  that  if  the  reft  of  the  army  would 
not  follow  him,  he  and  the  tenth  legioQ 
would  go  againft  the  Germans. 

And  not  only  does  Diomede  (hew  his 
character  in  this  manner  by  fpeaking,  but 
alfo  by  not  fpeaking :    For,  in  the  fourth 

Vol.  VI.  LI 

*  Iliad  9.  V.  32.  and  following. 
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Iliad  *,  when  Agamemnon^  making  the 
round  of  his  army,  came  to  where  Dio- 
mede  was  pofted,  and  finding  hinx  not  ad- 
vancing  to  engage,  reproached  him  with 
being  a  degenerate  fon  of  fo  brave  a  fa- 
ther, one  oiF  whofe  exploits  he  relates. 
To  this,  Homer  fays,  Diomede  made  dq 
anfwer,  from  refpedl  and  reverienoe  to  the 
king:  and  not  only  did  (le  not  fpeak  hiin- 
felf,  but  he  rebuked  Sthenelus,  who  an- 
fwered  Agamemnon,  by  telling  him  that 
Jie  lied,  for  that  they  were  better  men  thaii 
their  fathers* 


♦  V-  370,  &c. 
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C    H    A    P.      II. 


OftheOratdn  rf  later  timts  in  Greece  and 
Rome.^-^Of  the  difficulty  of  excelling  in 
ibat  art^  greater  than  in  any  other  art ; 
'—therefore /of env  eminent  orators  either 

'  in  Greece  or  Rome.—Tet  it  nvas  an  art 
n/ery  much  praiiif^dj  not  only  in  peace 
hut  in  nvar.-^  Pericles  the  greatejl  ora^ 
tor  that  ever  nvas  in  Greece. ^-^Nothing 
i>f  him  come  down  to  usr^Demoflhenes 
the  next  great e^  in  Greece^  and  Cicero  in 
Rome.'^^Thefe  tnvo  compared  togethen^^ 
^intilian^s  judgment  of  Cicero.-^The 
high  xulogium  hefionved  upon  him  by  that 
critic. -^  Not  much  regard  to  be  paid  to 
the  Jiile  of  thi  writers  in  ^intilians 
age^  nor  to  their  tafte  and  judgment.-^ 
Gicero  had  not  that  magnanimity  and  ele» 
'uation  of  mind  which  is  necejffary  to 
form  a  great  orator ;— Therefore  hefpoke 
njuith  fear  and  trembling  before  a  people 
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nvhom  be  dtfpifed  as  the  dregs  of  Ro- 
mulus.-r-y^^  vanity  a/^  Cicero  amthet 
reafon  nvhy  he  could  not  excel  in  bis  art. 
'^Examples  of  this  vanity. — Be  fides  the 
vanity  of  the  individual^  he  had  a  na- 
tional vanity  J  'whicb  made  him  J^eak  of 
the  Greeks  'with  contempt. -^Of  the  foe-- 
try  of  Cicero. "^Conneif fed  with  £>i<f  vaai-* 
ty,  tvas  bis  tafle  for  the  ridtculous. — 
7bis  tafte  he  has-  confidered  as  nec^ffary 
for  an  orator^  and  has  given  precepts  for 
k  at  gre^  length. — ^intiiian  has  col- 
kded  many  ofthejefls  in  bis  oraticms.'^ 
Difference  iet^wixt  Cicero  and  Detnq/i" 
henes  or  even  the  b(^  comic  vrriters.-^ 
Of  the  qualities  of  body  pojfejfed  by  Ciceroi 
''^By  nature  tveak  and  infrm. — That  in- 
ereafediy  bis  too  great  vehemence  injpeak" 
\  ing.-^A  very  bad  account  given  of  bis 
a^ion  and  pronunciation  by  himfelf — To 
correSi  this  manner  he  travelled  to  At  bens: 
emd  to  Afia.^Returned  very  much  improv- 
^  ed.^  He  learned  therefore  not  only  to  write 
from  Greek  mq/lersj  but  alfo  to  fpeak  and 
\pronouncjer^One  dtfcH  in  the  pronuncia^' 
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iton  6f  CicfrOy  that  be  does  not  appear  to 
have  fiudied  the  melody^  hut  only  the 
rhythm  of  his  language. — In  this  refpeSi 
his  pronunciation  very  diffetxntfrom  that 
of  Demofthenes, — The  way,  that  Cicero 
learned  the  art  of /peaking  ^fuch^  that  he 
evuld  not  h/jve  been  an  orator  like  Dc^ 
fHOfihenes.--^Tt  ivas  by  praBiftng  decla* 
tnation  that  he  leamed.^^Of  the  nature 
of  that  hnd  of  Jpeaking.^^Of  the  diffe^  ' 
renee  betvuixt  the  Greek  and  Latin  rhe- 
toricians.-^Of  the  figures  of  compofitioti 
relating  to  the  found.-^Thefe  ought  not 
to  be  much  fiudied  infpeeches  of  btifinefs. 
-^But  ones  thing  relating  to  the  found 
much  fiudied  by  the  antient  orators^  viz. 
the  rhythm. — Of  the  rhythm  of  their 
frofe. — The  nature  of  it.-^Some  denied 
the  exifience  ofit.'-r^fthe  melody  of  the 
Greek  lat^uage^  and  the  variety  of  that 
melody. — Cicero  fays  nothing  of  the  me^ 
hdy  of  the  Latin  language. --^His  oratory 
therefore  defe^ive  in ^  that  refpcB. — Of 
the  mufic  of  Demqfihenes^s  compofition-*-^'^ 
not  fueh  an  ornament  as  could  draivjhe 
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attention  of  the  hearer  from  the  matter. 
Cicero  appears  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the 
melody  oj  oratorial  compofttion.'^-^He  has 
adorned  his  Jiile  by  other  figures  of  the 

found y  ivhich  are  of  the  poetical  kind. — An 
account  given  of  thefe  figures  :^Alfo  ivith 

figures  ofthefenfe  that  are  poetical^  fuch 
as  Exclamation  and  Profopopoca, — The 
HalicarnaJJiarC s  opinion^  Demqfthenes. 
— The  Author  s  opinion  of  Cicero^  the 
reverfe  of  that  oJ  S^intiliank-^Ciceroi 
critical  ivorks  very  much  better  than  his 
Orations,^— Prafe  of  his  dialogue  Dc  O- 
ratore.— iffij  file  extremely  copious.r-- 
Very  well  imitated  by  feme  late  Italian 
writers  in  Latin. 

I  DESCEND  from  isomer,  and  thoffe  an^ 
tient  times,  to  fpeafc  of  the  famous  Ora- 
tors of  Greece  and  Rome  of  later  times.  As 
cloquetice  is  an  art  requiring  fuch  eminent 
qualities  not  only  of  mind  but  of  body,  by 
which  it  is  diftinguifhed,  as  1  have  obferv- 
cd,  from  all  the  fine  arts  *,  and  fo  is  truly^ 

♦  iSce  chap.  i.  of  book  i^  of  this  Volume^ 
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jwhat  Cicero  has  faid  it  is,  an  art  incredibi^ 
li  magnitudine  et  difficuliate^  it  is  no  won- 
der that  fo  few  have  excelled  in  it,  many 
fewer  than  in  any  other  art  or  fcicnce : 
For  we  read  of  many  great  generals  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  many  fine  ppets,  fpulp- 
tors,'and  painters,  philofophers,  too,  and 
men  eminent  in  different  fcicnces ;  but  we 
hear  of  very  few  great  orators :  Athens, 
^hen  it  was  in  all  its  glory,  and  when  it 
might  be  faid  to  be  the  domicile  of  arts  and 
fciences,  produced  only  ten  great  orators. 
And  as  to  the  Romans,  there  is  only  one 
of  any  great  reputation,  whofe  orations 
have  come  down  to  us,  I  mean  Cicero ; 
And  yet  all  public  bufmefs,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  on  by 
fpeaking ;  and  in  Athens  no  man  could  be 
fure  either  of  his  life  or  fortune,  unlefs  he 
could  fpeak  :  For  men  there  were  not  al- 
lowed advocates  to  plead  their  caufe;  but 
were  obliged  to  defend  themfelves  both  in^ 
civil  and  criminal  caufes :  For  though  they 
ufed  orations  compofed  by  others,  they 
were  obliged   to  fpeak  them  themfelves. 
pven  in  military  affairs,  oratory  was  prac- 
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tifed,  cfpecially  among  the  Romaos ;  Julius 
Caefar  frequently  hafrangued  hia  foJdiers, 
particularly  before  his  battle  with  Ariovif- 
cus,  in  order  to  allay  that  fright  into  which 
the  Gauls  had  thrown  his  foidiers,  by  tel- 
ling them  fuch  frightful  (lories  of  the  fize 
and  (Irength  and  valour  of  the  Germans* 
And  upon  occafion  of  the  lofs  which  he 
filtered  in  the  civil  war,  at  DyracchiuiDi 
he  likewiie  made  a  fpeech  to  his  foldiers. 
And  alfo  he  harrangued  his  men,  when 
they  were  drawn  up  to  fight  the  great  and 
^ecifive  battle  of  Pharfalia :  And,  he  fays,  it 
was  ex  more  militari ;  that  is,  it  is  cuilo- 
mary  to  do  fo  upon  fuch  occafions, 

Tl>e  greateft  orator,  I  believe,  that  ever 
was  in  Greece  or  Rome,  was  Pericles*: 
But  of  him  nothing  remains.  Of  all  the 
other  orators  of  Greece,  Dcmofthenes  was 
undoubtedly  the  moft  renowned  ;  And 
of  him  many  orations  have  come  down 
'  to  us,  both  In  public  and  private  caufes* 
Cicero,  as   1   have  faid,    was    the    moft 

*  See  p.  215.  of  this  volume. 
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6miiietit  otatbr  that  Rome  has  produced  : 
and  of  him  a  great  many  orations  of  di£Fe- 
rent  kinds  have  been  preferved  to  us.  And 
1  am  now  to  compare  together  thefe  two 
torators,  and  give  my  opinion  which  of 
them  I  think  the  bed; 

If  we  were  to  bfe  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  Quintih'an  in  this  matter,  the 
preferfehce  inuft  be  given  to  Cicero,  of 
whom  he  fpeaks,  in  feveral  pafTages  of  his 
injlitutkits^  in  the  higheft  ftile  of  admiraion. 
in  one  palTage,  he  fays,  his  eloquence  was 
divine  * ;  in  another  paflage  he  denomi- 
hates  him  praecipuus  in  eloquentia  vtr'\.^^ 
The  laft  paflage  1  (hall  quote  is  from  book 


*  Lib.  lo.  cap.  a.  fee.  2.  whferc  he  is  talking  of 
that  common  claufule  of  Cicero's  periods,  tfe  viJeaiur ; 
and  which  he  ufcd  u/que  ad  naufeam^  as  was  obferved 
by  his  cotemporarics.     Quintilian's  words  arc,  «  No- 

*  veram  qubfdam,  qui  fe  pulchre  cxprcflifle  genus  iU 
^  lud  coeleflis  hujus  in  dicendo  viri  fibi  viderentur,  ii  in 

*  clauihla  pofuifTent^  ejfe  videaiur* 

t  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  fee.  I. 

Vol.  VI.  M  m 
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lo.  oap.  !•  fee.  3.  where  he  makes  his  eu» 
lagium  in  thefe   words  :    ^  Mihi  videtur 

*  Marcus  Tullius^  cum  fe  totum  ad  iraita- 
^  tionem  Graeeorum  contuliffet,   effinxifle 

*  vvm  Demofthenis,  copiam  Platonis,  ju- 

*  cunditatem  Ifocratis  j  nee  vcro^  quod  in 

*  quoque  optimum  fuit,  ftudio  confecutus 

*  eft  tantum,  fed  pluriimas,  vel  potius  om- 

*  nes,  ex  feipfo,  virtutes  extulic  immortalis 
^  ingeil^iF  beatiflima  ubertate,     Noo  enim 

*  pluvias  (ut  ait  Pindarus)  aquas  colligic, 

*  fed  vivo  gurgitc   exundat,    dono   quo- 

*  dam   provideniiae   genitus,  in  quo  to- 

*  taa  vires  fuas  eloquentia  experiretur.' 
And  accordingly  he  appears  to  have  fta- 
died  Demofthenes  but  very  little  ;  at  leaft 
almofi  all  the  examples  and  iiluftrationsof 
his  precepts  are  taken  from  Ciqero.  But 
1  do  not  admire  the  ftile  of  Quintilian,  or 
of  any  writer  of  that  age ;  neither  have  I 
any  high  opinion  of  their  taffe  or  judge- 
ment of  authors :  And  therefore  1  am  very 
clearly  of  an  opinion  different  from  that  of 
Quintilian,  and  have  not  the  leaft  hefita- 
tion  to  prefer  Demofthenes  to  Cicero. 
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And,  in  the  firft  place,  there  were  fome 
things  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  which 
made  it  impoffibk  for  him  to  come  up  to 
the  idea  I  have  formed  of  a  perfeia  orato^. 
This  idea  I  have  given  in  the  firft  chapter 
of  the  third  book  of  this  volume*,  where 
I  have  defcribed  him  to  be  a  ma^  of  a 
great  and  elevated  mind,  much  above  the 
audience  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  Now  that 
Cicero  was  not  fuch  a  man,  but  on  the 
contrary  a  man  of  a  weak  and  timid  mind, 
is  evident  from  what  he  tells  us  of  him- 
felf ;  for  he  fays,  he  never  began  to  fpeak 
in  public  without  fear  and  trembling.  In 
his  fpeech  pro  Aulo  Ciuentio  he  has  thefe 
words,  '  Hie  ego,   cum  ad  refpondendum 

*  fiirrexi,  qua  cura,   Dii    immortales!  qua 

*  folicitudine  animi  ?  Quo  timore  ?'  And 
he  adds,    *  Temper   equidem   magno  cum 

*  metu  incipio  dicere'|.'  And,  in  another 
place,  he  expr«fles  his  pufilanimity  in  this 
^natter  in  terms  ftill  ftronger,  and  calls  ihc 


•  P.  214. 

f  Orat.  pro  Auh  Clueniw^  fee.  i8» 
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gods  to  wjtnefs  for  the  truth  oi  what  hci 
fays.  *  Ita  Dcos  mihi  yelim  propitios,  ut, 
^  cum  illius  diei  mihi  yenit  ii^  mentem^ 
^  quo  die^  citato  reo,  mihi  dicendum  fit, 

*  non  fplum  commoveor  animo,  fed  etiam 

*  totp  corporq  perhorrefcp  *.'rrAnd  this  be- 
fore a  people  whom  he  calls  the  dregs  of 
Romulus  (ex  faece  Romuli)'\;  and  in- 
deed they  were  nq  better  in  his  time. 

There  is  another  part  of  Cicero's  chsi- 
ra£ter,  which,  I  think,  makes  it  impoffibk 
that  he  ever  fhould  have  arrived  to  any 
great  perfedion  in  any  art,  and  that  is— his 
vanity  ;  for  a  very  great  artift  never  can 
be  vain  of  any  performance  in  bis  art,  be- 
caufe  he  cannot  be  a  great  artift,  if  he 
come  up  to  the  idea  he  has  formed  of  the 
perfedion  of  his  art,  which  muft  be  al- 
ways fomething  beyond  what  he  can  come 
up   to   in   pradice,   otherwife  the    work 

♦  Orat*  in  ^int.  Caecilium  3   DivinatiQ,  fee.  13. 

f  Lib.  2."icpift.  I.  ad  Atiicum  :  Where,  fpcaking  of 
Cato>  he  fays,  <  Dicit  tanquam  in  Platonis  9r«AiTf(f, 
non  tanquam  in  Romuli  faec^^  fententiam/  p.  loo. 
Ed.  Olivcti. 
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cannot  be  of  very  great  excellency.  It  15 
for  this  reafon  that  the  llatuaries  of  old 
confidered  their  works  as  unfinifhed ;  .and 
therefore  they  infcribed  upon  their  ftatues, 
that  fuch  a  man  nroitt^  not  t%mct  or  9-f- 
^•ii9»6  J  that  is,  that  he  'ivas  a-doing  iff  but 
did  not  do  it^  nor  has  not  done  it.  Now  that 
Cicero  was  vain  is  well  known ;  s^nd  he  ha^ 
furniihed,  himfelf,  an  example  of  it,  (fuch 
as  I  think  is  not  to  be  parallelled),  in  a  let- 
ter of  his  to  one  Lucceius  *,  whp  was  writ- 
ing a  hiftory  of  the  Italic  war,  and  of  the 
civil  war  betwixt  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
abilities  of  this  vsrriter  he  commends  high- 
ly ;  and  as,  he  fays,  he  defired  very 
much  to  be  praifed  by  him,  and  to  have 
his  name  in  that  way  tranfmitted  to  pofte- 
rity,  he  entreats  him  to  make  a  feparate 
hiftory  of  the  Cataline  Confpiracy,  of  his 
confulfhip,  and  of  all  that  happeped  to  hini 
after  his  confullhip  till  his  return  from  ba- 
nlHiment,  and  not  to  mix  his  hiftory  with 
the  general  hiftory  of  the  times :  *  For,'  fays 
he,  *  when  you  are  wholly  employed  on  one 

?  Ad  Familiares^  lib.  5.  cpift.  12. 
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•  fubjedl  and  one  perfon,  your  narrative* 
^  will  be  more  copious  and  more  ornament- 

•  cd.'  Then  he  proceeds  to  entreat  *  That 

•  he  would  praife  him  even  more  than  he 

•  thought  he  deferved,  and  more  than  truth 

•  allowed,  without  regard  to  the   laws  of 
^hiftoryV 


•  This  is  fo  remarkable  an  inftancc  of  Cicero's  va- 
nity, that  I  will  give  the  reader  his  own  words  :  <  Ne- 

<  que  tamen  ignoro,  quam  impudenter  faciam,  qui  tibi 

<  tantum  oneris  imponam,  (poteft  enim  mihi  denegare 

<  occupatio  tua),  deinde  etiam^  ut  ornes  me,  poftulem* 

<  Quid,  fi  ilia  tibi  non  tantopere  videntur  ornanda  t 

*  Sed  tamen  qui  femel  vcrecundiac  fines  traniierit,  cum 
«  bene  et  navitcr  pportetefle  impudentem.     Itaque  te 

<  plane  etiam  at  que  ctiam  rogo/ ut  et  ornes  ea  vebci- 

<  mentius  etiam  quam  fortafle  fentis,  et  in  eo  leges  hif- 

<  toriae  ncgligas  :  gratiamquc  illam,  de  qua  fuavifSmc 

<  quodam  in  procemio  fcripfifti,  a  qua  te  defleAi  non 
«  magis  potuifle  dcmonftras,  quam  Hcrculem,  Xcno- 

<  phontium  ilium,  a  voluptate :  ea  fi  me  tibi  vehemen- 

*  tins  coinmendabit,  nc  afpernere ;  amorique  noftro 
^  plufculum  etiam,  quam  concedet  Veritas,  largiare.'— 
The  reader  may  fee  a  tranflation  of  the  paiTage  in  Dr. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  (fee.  6.)  and  alfo  the  apolo- 
gy which  the  DoAor  endeavours  to  make  for  him,  but 
which  does  not  at  all  fatlsfy  me.  In  one  thing,  however, 
I  pcrfcWy  agree  with  the  Doftor,  that  the  ftilc  and  com- 
poiition  of  the  letter  is  moft  elegant  \  and  I  am  per- 
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He  applied  himfelf  alfo.  to  philofophy 
vrhen  he  was  not  employed  in  pleading, 
in  declaiming,  or  in  ftate  affairs  ;  that  isj 
when  he  bad  lathing  elfe  to  do.  And  he 
boalls  that  he  had  proceeded  an  orator,  not 
from  the  fhops  of  rhetoricians,  but  from 
the  walks  of  the  academy.  And  he  has 
written  a  great  deal  upon  philofophy, 
when  he  could  do:  nothing  elfe,  which  was 
the  cafe  during  the  civil  war  betwixt  Ma- 
rius  and  Sylla,  and  under  the  Di^^tatorihip 
of  Caefar ;  and  he  has  given  us  the  reafon 
for  his  writing  fo  much  on  that  fubjeft, 
that  he  thought  it j  magnificum^  Romantfque 
homtnihus  gloriqfurn^  ut  Graecis  de  philofo^ 
phia  Hurts  non  egeant :  quod  ajfequar  pro^ 


fuaded  it  was  very  much  laboured  by  him,  for  it  is  ve- 
ry different  from  the  other  letters  to  his  friends  con* 
tained  in  this  collection,  and  alio  from  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  the  greateft  part  of  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
extempore  produAions,  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
ftjle  or  compofitiofi,  fo  that  they  are  rather  what  we 
would  call  cards  than  ietters.  But  this  letter,  I  think, 
dcferves  the  praife  which  he  beftows  upon  it  himfelf, 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (lib.  4.  cap.  6.)  where  he  calls  it 
taldi  be/fa. 
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feSlo^  ft  injitttta  ptrftccro^.  Whether  hrf 
has  accomplifhed  this^  thofe^  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  Gfreek  philofophy  in  the  Greek 
books,  will  be  befl:  able  to  judge*  For  my 
own  part  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  bed 
life  the  Romans  made  of  the  Greek  philo- 
fophy, was  to  form,  upon  the  principles  of 
it,  a  fyftem  of  the  law  of  private  property^ 
which  the  Emperor  Juftiniati  has  prefervcd 
to  us,  in  the  Corpus  jfuns  that  we  hav^ 
got  from  him,  and  particularly  in  the  /«- 
Jlitutes  and  Pandtds;  and  it  is  lingular 
enough,  that  the  Romans  were  the  only 
antient  nation  who  made  a  fcience  of  xhi 
law  of  private  property.  It  may  alfo  ht 
obfervedj  that  all  the  fyftems  of  law  irt 
Europe,  that  have  been  formed  in  latef 
times,  are  upon  the  plan  of  the  Roman 
law* 

From  what  I  have  laft  mentioned,  it  ap^ 
pears,  that  befides  his  Vanity  as  an  indivi^ 
dual,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  national  va* 


*  De  DiTinatione,  lib.  2.  fee.  i* 
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nity,  which  he  carried  fo  far  as  to  main- 
tain,  that  the  Latia  language  was  a  richer 
language  than  the  Greek*  This  he  has 
exprefled  in  one  paflage  by  an  exclama^ 
tion,  in  which  he  has  apoftrophifed  Greece 
In  this  manner  :  0  verborum  inops  inter'^ 
dum^  quibus  abandare  femper  putas^  Grae^ 
eta  * !  And  this  national  vanity  made  him 
fo  ungrateful  to  the  Greeks,  from  whom 
he  and  all  the  other  Romans  had  learned 
every  thing  they  knew,  that  he  calls  them 
Graeculiy  and  fpeaks  of  them  as  idle  and 
talkative  people,  Otioji  et  loquaces ;  he 
adds,  indeed, /or/^  doSii  atque  eruditi  f* 

Beddes  his  philofophic  and  rhetorical 
ftudies,  he  attempted  alfo  poetry:  And  we 
have  feveral  fragments  of  that  kind  pre^ 
ferved  to  us,  which  Olivet  has  publifhed 


*  Quacft.  Tufculan.  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  Sec  alfo  uporl 
the  fame  fubjeA  D^  Natura  Deorum,  lib*  i.  cap*  4*  et 
De  Oratore^  lib.  2.  cap.  4. 

\  Lib.  I.  De  Oratorep  cap.  22.  See  alfo  Orat.  prd 
P.  Sextio^  fee.  51, 

Vol.  VI.  N  n 
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in  his  laft  volume  of  Cicero*s  works.  One 
of  his  poetical  performances  was  in  three 
books,  on  the  fubjedJ;  of  his  own  conful- 
fliip  ;  of  the  fecond  book  of  which,  wc 
have  fome  fragments  preferved,  where  we 
have  that  line  which,  1  think,  is  fo  juftly 
ridiculed  by  Juvenal, 

O  fortunatam,  natam  me  confute,  Romam  ! 

From  this  fpecimen  we  may  perceive  that 
his  ftile  in  verfe  had  thofe  afFefked  orna- 
ments which  I  (hall  (how  his  profe  had, 
and  that  vanity  was  his  predominant  paf- 
fion  in  every  thing  that  he  wrote,  whether 
in  verfe  or  in  profe.  ' 

With  vanity  is  neceflarily  conneded  a 
^delight  in  the  ridiculous  ;  for  every  vain 
man  is  very  much  difpofed  to  laugh  at  the 
folly  of  another.  And  the  chief  reafoti 
why  laughing  gives  us  fo  much  pleafure, 
is  our  vanity  in  thinking  that  we  are  free 
from  the  blemifh  or  deformity  that  we 
laugh  at,  and  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior 
to  the  objedls  of  our  laughter  *.     Of  this 

•  Sec  voL  3d.  of  this  work,  p.  305. 
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charader  of  ftile  1  have  faid  a  good  deal 
in  my  third  volume*  ;  where  1  have  dif- 
tinguiihed  betwixt  the  claffical  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  word  ridiculous  and  the  fenlc 
in  which  we  commonly  ufe  it  f;  And  to 
what  I  have  there  faid,  1  have  made  fome 
additions  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  £econd 
book  of  this  volume  %. 

For  the  reafons  I  have  given,  we  ought 
not  to  be  furprifed  that  there  is  fo  much 
of  the;  ridiculous  to  be  found  in  Cicero's 
Orations.  .  But  I  am  a  little  furprifed  that 
he  has  faid  cxprefsly,  and  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  precept  of  the  art,  that  it  is  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  an  orator  to  excite  laughter  :  Eft 
plans  oratoris^  movere  rifum  §.  ^  And  ac- 
cordingly he  has  given  us  a  formal  trea- 
tife  uppn  it,  in  his  fecond  book  De  Ora^ 
tore^  dividing  it  into  that  which  arifes  from 

'*  Book  4.  cap.  i6* 

f  Ibid.  p.  299. 

^  P.  194. 

$  De  Oratore,  lib.  2.  cap,  j8. 
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things,  and  that  which  arifes  from  words ; 
^nd,  in  explaining  the  feveral  particulars 
which    fall   under   thofe  two   heads,  he 
has  employed  no  lefs  than  twelve  chap* 
ters  in   that  book  *.     Quintilian,   in  his 
chapter   de   rifwf^   has  not  been   fo  full 
upon  it,  and  has  given  the  orator  fome 
very  proper   caution^   in   the   ufe   of  it, 
which  Cicero  has  not  given.     He  tells  us 
that  Cicero,  non  fqlum  extrajudicial  fed  in 
ipjis  etiam  orationibuSy  habitus  eji  nimis  ri^ 
Jus  affeSiator  J.     His  book  of  Jefts  in  pri- 
vate converlation,   written  by  himfelf  or 
his  freed- man,  1  have  mentioned  in  this 
volume  §•     And  as  to  his  Orations,  Quia- 
tilian,.  in   the   end   of  his  chapter  upon 
laughter  above  mentioned,   tells   us  that 
there  were  many  jefts  (fome  of  which  he 
mentions)  in  his  oration  againft  Verres ;  and 
in  his  oration  for  Muracna  there  were  fo. 

*  Chap.  59. — 7i.inclufivc. 

f  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  '  '     ' 

%  Lib.  6.  cap.  3.  fee.  \. 

J  F.  200.  ..      J 
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many  of  them,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  the 
Stoical  philofophy,  that  I  think  Cato's  fay-* 
tng  upon  the  occafion  was  not  at  all  im« 
proper,  ^am  ridiculum  €onfulem  habe^ 
imts  *.  How  much  Cicero  differs  frooi 
Demofthenes  in  this  rcfpcdl,  1  have  elfe*- 
where  obferved  f*  In  him  there  is  no- 
thing that  has  the  leaft  tendency  to  excite 
laughter ;  and  even  in  the  comic  writers  of 
the  beft  kind,  fuch  as  Menander  and  Te* 
rence,  there  is,  as  1  have  laid  J,  fcarcely  any 
thing  to  be  found  of  that  kind.  60  that  here 
we  have  a  fpeaker,  upon  bufmefs  of  the 
greateft  importance,  more  jocofe  than  aco* 
mic  writer.  And,  upon  the  whole,  if  there 
vcre  no  other  proof  that  Qccro  was  not, 
nor  could  not  be,  perfed:  in  an  art  that  re- 
quires a  great  genius  and  elevated  mind,  I 
think  his  love  of  the  ridiculous  is  fu£« 
cient ;  for  I  maintain,  that  there  never  was 
a  man  of  great  geniys,  who  was  a  great 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  299. 

+  Ibid.  p.  308. 

%  P.  20 1.  of  this  volume. 
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jefter  in  private  converfation,  and  much 
lefs  in  public  fpeaking  ;  for  even  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  whom  we  call  fa- 
vages,  do  not,  as  1  before  obfervcd,  delight 
in  the  ridiculous,  even  in  private  converfa- 
tion  * :  And  the  reafon  is  plain ;  for  though 
a  man,  who  has  the  higheil  fenfe  of  what 
is  beautiful,  graceful,  and  becoming,  may, 
and  indeed  mull  perceive  the  ridiculous  of 
things,  he  does  not  delight  in  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  turns  his  attention  from  it  to  that 
which  his  genius  naturally  leads  him  to 
contemplate;^-!  mean  the  dignified  and 
beautiful  !• 

Such  were  Qcero's  qualities  of  mind : 
As  to  thofe  of  his  body,  he  tells  us  himfelf  | 
that  he  was  of  a  very  flender  and  infirm 
habit ;  and  that  if  he  had  continued  the 
manner  of  fpeaking  in  which  he  began, 
his  health  could  not  have  held  out }  And 
in  this  paflage  he  gives  a  very  bad  account 

*  P.  195.  ibid. 

t  Ibid. 

j  Brutus,  five  De  Claris  Oratoribus,  cap.  91. 
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of  his  adiQii  and  pronunciation :  For  he 
fays,  *  Omnia  fine  remifiione,  tine  varieia^ 

*  te,  vi  iumma  vocis,  et  totius  corporis  con- 

*  tentione,  dicebacn.*  He  was  therefore  ad- 
vifed  by  his  friends  and  phyficians  to  give 
over  pleading  J  *  But/  fays  he,  *  thinking 
^  that  I  might  avoid  the  hazard  of  hurting 

*  my    health    by    moderating   my   voice, 

*  changing,  and  at  the  (ame  time  improv- 

*  ing  my  manner  of  fpeaking,  1  determined 

*  to  go  abroad/  And  firft  he  went  to  A- 
thens,  where  he  praftifed  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Demetrius  Syrus,  an  old  mafter  of 
the  art :  Then  he  went  to  Afia,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  moft  famous  rhetori- 
cians there  ;  and  not  content  with  that,  he 
went  to  Rhodes,  and  there  exercifed  him- 
felf under  one  Molo,  whom  he  had  known 
in  Rome.  And  he  concludes  the  account 
of  his  travels  by  faying,  that,  after  he  had 
ftayed  two  years  abroad,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  *  non  modo  exercitatior,  fed  prope 

*  mutatus  ;  nam  et   contentio  nimia  vocis 

*  reciderar,  et  quafi  deferbuerat  oratio ;  la- 

*  teribufque    vires,   et   corporis   mediocris 
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•  habitus  accefferat  V  And  thus  it  appears, 
that  his  ftile  was  not  only  formed  by  the 
imitation  of  the  Greek  orators,  but  his  pro- 
nunciation was  corrected  by  pra6tifing  un- 
der Greek  mafters,  who  gave  a  temperance 
to  it,  and  a  variety,  which  it  had  not  be* 
fore.  So  that  he  learned  from  the  Greeks, 
or  Graeculi^  as  he  called  them,  the  chief 
part,  or  what  is  principal  in  the  rhetorical 
art ;-— I  mean  the  a£tion. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion, which  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
have  ftudicd,  and  that  is  melody.  Every 
language,  that  is  perfect  of  its  kind,  muft 
be  mufical  f*  Now  there  can  be  no  mufic 
without  melody  as  well  as  rhythm*  The 
Latin  language  was  mufical  as  well  as  the 
Greek,  and  had  thofe  accents  or  tones  of 
mufic,  which  make  the  melody  of  fpeech. 
Now  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  thofe  tones  are  difpofed  and  arranged 
in  fpeaking;    and   it  mufl  give  a  great 

*  Brutus^  five  De  Clar.  Orat.  cap.  91. 
f  P.  135.  of  this  volume. 
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beauty  to  the  pronunciation »  if  thefe  as 
well  as  the  rhythms  are  agreeably  varied  : 
And  accordingly  the  Halicarnafian  tells  us 
that  this  ought  to  be. done.  Now  Cicero 
ftudied  very  much  the  rhythm  of  his  lan- 
guage, but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
fidered  at  all  the  melpdy  of  it  *.  So  that 
from  9II  the  many  books  he  has  written 
upon  the  rhetorical  art,  we  cannot  difcover 
that  he  had  fo  much  as  an  idea  of  the  noble 
melody  f ,  which  the  Halicarnafjan  admired 
in  Demofthcnest 

But  fuppofe  his  pronunciation  had  been 
as  perfect  as  that  of  Demofthenes  j  fup- 
pofe alfo  that  the  materials  of  his  art,  I 
mean  the  Latin  language,  had  been  as  fine 
a  language  as  the  Greek ;  and  further,  let 
me  fuppofe  that  he  had  had  all  the  qualii^ 
ties  both  of  mind  and  body,  which  ar?  re*- 
quired  to  make  ?i  perfeft  orator,  yet  he 

♦  Vol.  2d.  p.  382. 
t*.  rsr,  of  this  vol, 
Voj,.  VI.  Go  • 
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was  educated  and  trained  to  fpeak  in  fuch 
a  way,  that  it  was  impoflible  he  could 
have  been  fuch  an  orator  as  Demodhenes ; 
but  mufl:  have  had  thofe  fauhs,  which  are 
confpicuous  in  his  (lile,  and  of  which  I 
(hall  afterwards  take  notice.  The  educa- 
tion 1  mean  is  the  exercife  of  declaimingi 
which  he  tells  us  himfelf  he  praa;ifed 
every  day  *.  And  Suetonius  tells  us  that 
he  continued  the  praflice  of  declaiming  ia 
Greek  down  to  his  praetorfhip  f  ;  and 
in  Latin,  after  he  became  an  old  man,  he 
declaimed  with  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  then 
confuls,  whom  he  calls  his  fcholars. 

How  much  the  praftice  of  declamation 
contributed  to  fpoil  the  tafte  of  eloquence 
in  Rome,  and  indeed  of  all  writing  of 
every  kind,  verfe  as  well  as  profe,  1  have 
fliewn  at  feme  length  in  the  third  volume 
of  this  woikj,  which  the  reader,  though 
he  may  have  read  it  before,  will  perhaps 

♦  Bruiufy  cap.  90. 

f  Suetpoius  De  Claris  Qrat^rihft,  c^p*  1|. 

I  Book  4.  chap.  ^3. 
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think  it  worth  the  while  to  read  again,  as 
it  contains  many  things*  upon  rhe  fubjed 
of  eloquence  which  never  were  before 
publiflied  in  Englifli.  I  will  only  add  to 
what  1  have  faid  there  concerning  the 
pradice  of  declamation,  that  when  a 
man  fpeaks  upon  a  fidiitious  fubjefl:,  fd 
that  he  has  not,^  for  his  audience,  peo- 
ple whom  he  would  perfuade  to  aft,  or 
judges  whom  he  would  convince  of  the 
juftice  of  the  caufe  he  pleads,  but  fpeaks 
only  to  be  admired  by  thofe  who  hear  him, 
it  is  impoffible  that  fuch  a  fpeaker  fhould 
not  be  more  ftudious  of  the  ornament 
of  words,  than  of  the  weight  of  matter. 
To  the  arguments  he  ufes,  he  will  en- 
deavour to  give  a  fmart  witty  turn  : 
And  he  will  be  accuftomed  to  anfwer 
only  objedions  of  his  own  invention, 
and  which  are  made  to  be  anfwered, 
not  thofe  made  by  a  real  advprfary*. 
In  Cicero's  time  they  did  not  declaim 
in  public,  but  only  before  a  mafter,  or 
in  company  with  a  few  friends :  But  in 

*  Sec  what  one  Montanus  has  faid  upon  this  fub- 
jtft,  in  a  paflage  which  I  have  quoted,  vol,  3d.  p.  263* 
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the  days  of  Auguftus  there  were  public 
fchools  of  declamation ;  and  then,  fays  Pe- 
fronius,  there  wad  an  end  of  elpquence. 
The  pradice  was  not  at  all  known  in 
Rome  till  a  little  before  the  days  of  Cicero, 
who,  when  he  was  a  boy, .  heard  the  firft 
Latin  declaimer^  one  Lucius  Plotius  Gaf- 
lus ;  for  at  firft  there  were  only  Latia 
mafters  of  this  declaiming  art,  which  was 
not  at  all  approved  by  the  wifer  men  alt 
Rome  ;  and  it  was  prohibited  by  a  decree 
of  the  fenate,  tftentioned  by  Suetonius,  ifl 
his  book  De  Claris  Oratotibus^  and  after- 
wards by  an  edidt  of  the  cenfors,  Cn.  Do- 
minus  Ahenobarbus,  and  Lucius  Licinius 
Crafliis  the  orator,  who  mentiotis  this  de- 
cree in  Cicero^s  third  book  De  Oratoret 
aind  calls  the  fchools  of  thcfe  declaimed 
ludi  impudentiae^  the  fchools  of  impii- 
dence*.  Now,  though  I  am  perfuaded 
that  thcfe  Latin  rhetoricians  were  not,  as 
Craffus  fays,  fo  learned  as  the  Greek,  and 
that  the  pradice  of  declaiming  in  that 
language,  enabled  the  young  orattor  to  en- 

••  Cap.  24. 
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rich  his  Latin  ftile  more  than  he  could 
h^ve  oiherwife  done ;  yet  I  think  it  is  im^- 
poffible  but  that,  by  daily  pradice  upoa 
deigned  fubje^s,  a  man  fhould  acquire 
a  ftile  of  ipcaking  very  different  from 
the  ftile  of  real  bufmefs :  And  it  is  froth 
thence  that  Cicero,  though  he  pradifed 
chiefly  even  with  Creek  rhetoricians,  has 
derived  thefe  faults  which  are  to  be  ob-  ^ 
ferved  in  the  flile  of  his  orations* 

Of  thele  faults  I  have  fpokcn  at  fome 
length  in  my  third  volume,  particular- 
ly in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chapter^^ 
&nd  Ihall  fay  fomething  more  before  1 
conclude  this  chapter.  Here  I  will  only  add 
fome  general  reflexions  upon  thofe  figures 
cf  CQxnpofuion  which  afledt  the  found. 

That  the  ear  is  pleafed  with  a  fimilaritj^ 
which  It  perceives  in  founds,  if  they  be 
diftinguifhed  by  proper  intervals,  and  not 
continued  without  any  fuch  diftinftion,  is 
a  fa£fc  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  verfe  pleafes 
us,  by  the  fame  rhythm  returning  at  the 
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fame  intef vald :  And  our  oWn  Verfe  pleafes 
us  by  the  fame  number  of  fyllables»  ac- 
cented in  the  fame  vt2Lf^  returning  at 
certain  intervals.  And  in  profe,  the  fi- 
gures I  hav6  Mentioned  ill  the  6th  chapter 
of  the  3d  vblume  above  quoted,  fuch  as 
repetitions  paronomqfia^  and  parifofis^  pleafe 
us  in  the  fame  manner.  But  all  figures, 
which  only  afieA  the  found,  ought  to  be 
very  fparihgly  ufed  in  fpeeches  of  real  bu- 
finefs,  and  bufmefs  often  of  the  greateft 
importance,  fuch  as  deliberations  upon 
public  affairs,  or  trials,  upon  the  iifue  of 
which  the  life  or  fortune  of  a  citizen  may 
depend.  In  fuch  orations  it  is  the  figures 
of  the  fenfe,  according  to  the  diviiion  I 
have  made  of  figures  *,  that  ought  to  be 
chiefly  ufed.  And  in  general,  the  beft 
compofvtions  of  every  kind  are  thofe  which 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader,  not  to 
the  words,  but  to  the  matter  :  For  what- 
ever attention  is  beftowed  upon  the  words, 
may  be  faid  to  be  loft  -as  to  the  matter, 


*  P.  115.  of  this  Yolufnc. 
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which,  ia  every  compofitioQ  of  any  valuci 
ought  to  be  priacipal. 

There  w^8  pqe  thipg>  b pweyer »  in  atb* 
tient  oratpry^  which,  though  refp^diiAg 
the  found  only,  wa^  yery  ^^^ch  ^tten^d 
to  by  the  pr^tor^,  iind,  I  think,  with  very^ 
good  reafpn ;  And  that  W49i  th^  nmh^t^ 
or  rhytthm^  asi  >t  \%  spore  frpp^rly  called  *• 
Of  the  rhythm  c^  x\fi  *9HePi:  pri?f«  I  htvt 
trcf ted  at  fqq:^?  length  ii\  the  5th  phaptel: 
of  the  ad  ^pk  .pf  thi#  vohimf ,  tp  wlucb 
I  refef  n^y  re^^rs*  It  ia.^  rhythm  cam^ 
pofcd  of  i^p  f^pic  fepta^  the  rhythm  of 
yerfc  Is,  but  vefy  diflferent  in  ihis  refped; 
that  it  w^s  npt  exactly  meafured  as  the 
verfe  w^Sy  fiad-  did  np(  return  at  certain 
intervale  \  «pr  did  the  leet,  of  which  a 
iva;  coinp0f<td|:  fpllow  one  another  in  any 
t^eftain  prdffv/aftin  vcrfe:  Byt^  at  Cicero 
has  told  us,  all  the  different  feet  are 
mixed  together  in  this  profe  rhythm,  but 
not  without  a  chpi(:9.o^^eledioB  ofcer* 
tain  feet  rathef  than  other^  upon  Cftrtaift 

1^^.  156.  of  thuf  volqmfe*        '  '     * 
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cccafioQS,  which  Cicero  has  explained  at 
confiderable  length*.  And^  inftead  of 
that  uniformity  which  we  obferve  in  the 
mtient  verfe,  and  without  which  it  would 
not  be  verfe,  there  was  a  very  great  va- 
riety ;  for,  as  ^e  Halicarnafian  has  told 
USy  the  placing  words  of  the  fame  rhythm 
near  to  one  another,  was  avoided  t*  It 
was  therefore  a  beauty  which  did  not  ftick 
outy  or  eminebat  txtra  corpus  prdtionis^  as 
Fetronius  exprefTes  it.  And  though  it 
nuft  have  been  felt  by  all/  who  had  ears 
to  hear,  yet  Cieero  could  not  give  a  rea- 
fon  why  it  pleafed  fo  much  %  ;  and  he 
tells  us  II,  that  there  were  fome  who  de- 
nied that  it  exifted.  But  Qcero,  though 
he  cannot  give  a  reafon  why  thefe  num- 
bers pleafe  fo  much,  has  not  the  leaft 
doubt  of  their  exiftence  ;  acid  he  goes  fo 
£str  as  to  fay,  that  a  man  wl(o  does  not 


<*  OfiOor,  cap.  63.  and  feUdwing. 

f  Vol.  ad.  of  this  work»  p.  382. 

J  Oratpr.  cap.  5^  , .        .    <  • 

0  Ibid.  cap.  54.  1! 
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perceive  them  does  not  dcferve  to  be  cal- 
led a  man  *. 

But  though  Cicero  has  treated  very  ful- 
ly of  the  rhythm  of  rhetorical  compofition, 
he  has  not  laid  a  word  of  the  melody  of  it, 
though  that  muft  have  been  perceived  in 
the  pronunciation  as  much  as  the  rhythm, 
and  have  given  equal  if  not  fuperior  plea- 
fure  to  the  hearer.  For  this  1  can  give  no 
other  reafon,  than  that  the  Latins,  not  be- 
ing fo  mufical  a  people  as  the  Greeks,  did 
not  attend  fo  much  to  the  melody  of  their 
language :  For  that  the  Latins  had  acute 
and  grave  accents,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
cannot  be  doubted,  though  they  had  noc 
the  fame  variety  in  accenting  their  fyllables 
that  the  Greeks  had  ;  for  they  never  laid 
an  acute  accent  upon  the  laft  fyllable  of  a 
word,  which  the  Greeks  frequently  did. 
Wbai,  therefore,  the  Halicarnaflian  reckons 
a  great  beauty  in  the  compofition  of  De- 
molVhenes,  and  mentions  aooiong  the  firil 

♦  P.  159,  of  this  volume. 

Vol.  VI.  P  p 
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things  that  diftinguilh  his  ftile*,  I  tneau 
the  beauty  of  his  melody,  Cicero  does  not 
fo  much  as  mention.  And  yet  I  think  it 
is  abiolutely  necelTary,  that  if  there  be  a 
jnelody  in  a  language,  ^be  order  and  ar^- 
rangement  of  the  tones  muft  give  a  beau- 
ty and  variety  to  the  pronunciation,  as  well 
as  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  (hort 
and  long  fyllables:  And  accordingly  the 
Halicarnailian  requires  that  there  fliould  be 
the  fame  variety  in  th?  melody  as  in  the 
rhythm ;  fo  that  words  accented  in  the  fame 
way  fhould  not  be  put  together,  any  more 
than  words  of  the  fame  rhythn\  t*  And 
he  further  fcems  to  have  thought  that 
there  was  an  expreffion  of  fentiment  by 
the  melody  as  well  as  by  the  rhythm  :  And 
therefore  he  fpeak?^  of  a  noble  melody y  and 
n' rhythm  of  dignity  %.  Here,  therefore, 
we  have  two  beauties  of  the  pronunciation 
joined  together,  but  which  are  fo  incorpo-? 

^  See  vol.  2d*  of  this  work,  p.  382. 
t  Ibid. 
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rated  with  language  as  not  at  all  to  flick 
out,  or  to  have  any  appearance  of  fwell  or 
affedatiob  of  pomp.  The  firft  orator  who 
excelled  in  this  way  was,  as  the  Halicarnaf* 
fian  tells  us,  Lyfias,  who^  he  fays,  was  the 
heft  compd^er  of  plain  fpeech  without  me* 
tre^  having  invented  a  particular  harmony 
for  fuch  a  compofitiony  by  which  the  found 
of  the  words  was  both  adorned  and  fweet-^ 
ened,  without  any  appearance  of  ftudy  or 
art  *.  As  no  author  expreffes  himfelf 
better  upon  fuch  fubjeds,  I  have  given 
his  words  in  the  note  below  f,  whertf 
the  reader  will  obferve,  that,  though 
Lyfias  fweetencd  the  pronunciation  very 
much  by  his  harmonious  compofuion,  his 
ilile  appeared  to  be  altogether  like  to  com* 
mon  fpeech,  though  exceedingly  different 


*  De  Ly/ta  Judicium^  fcft.  3* 

-f  *Ofioiui   h     rets    tii»jattq  hetXtyi^iett    hkkp,    irXH&rtit 
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from  it,  which  I  think  is  th€  beft  account 
that  can  be  given  of  any  ftile  in  profe. 
And  there  is  another  paflage  in  this  work 
of  the  Halicarnafiian  (fe£t.  8.)  where  he 
commends  Lyfias  for  excelling  in  the 
greateft  art  of  a  fpeaker  or  writer,  namely, 
the  concealing  of  art ;  fo  that  what  had 
coft  the  compofer  the  greateft  pains  and  la- 
bour, appears  to  be  altogether  without  ftu- 
dy  or  art.  And  I  am  convinced,  as  I  have 
faid*,  that  if  I  had  lived  in  that  age,  and 
had  had  an  ear  as  delicate  as  the  Athenian, 
1  fhould  have  been  as  much,  or  even  more 
pleafed  with  the  found,  not  to  fpeak  of  the 
fenfe  or  matter,  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes  pronounced  by  himfelf,  than 
with  the  verfes  of  Homer  repeated  by  the 
rhapfodifts. 

It  was  in  this  way,  as  the  Halicarnaifianr 
tells  us,  in  a  paflage  which  I  have  tranf- 
lated  t>  that  Dcmofthenes  made  mufie  of 


•  P.  i6i.  of  this  volume. 

t    Vol.  2.   p.   3 Si- 
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his  fpeeches,   differing  from  the  commoQ 
mufic   not  lo  much  in  kind  as  in  degree. 
By  this  mufic,  he  fays,  the  ear  was  delight- 
ed   with    the   melody,  and  moved  by  the 
rhythm ;  and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was 
proper  and  luited   to  the  fubjed,   it  had 
that  variety  without  which  no  work  of  art 
can  pleafe.     And  it  was  an  ornament  to 
the  fpeech,  of  fuch  a  kind,   that  it  could 
not  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
the  matter  to  the  words,  any  more  than  a 
fong  would  do,  if  the  mufic  of  it  be  fim- 
ple  and  not  too  complicated   and  artificial,, 
which  is  often  the  cafe  of  the  mufic  of  the 
fongs  of  the   Italian  opera :    But  on  the 
contrary,  by  pleafing  the  ear  fo  much,  it  ^ 
will  make  the  matter  have  the  greater  im* 
preffion   upon   the  hearers.     And  in  this 
[  way  he  has  made  a  ftile,  of  which  no  part 
is  not  fome  way  adorned  and  varied  from 
common  fpeech  *,  not  by  tropes  or  figures 
of  fpeech,  of  which  Demofthenes  is  more 
fparing  than  any  othef  orator  I  know  j  but 
by  melody  and  rhythm,  and   that   variety 

P.  162.  of  this  volume.' 
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of  arrangement  of  his  words,  hj  which^ 
as  I  have  fticwn  elfewhere  *,  nor  only  he 
pleafes  the  ear,  but  conveys  the  meaning 
more  forcibly. 

Of  the  melody  of  fpeech,  Cicero,  as  I 
have  faid,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
had  fo  much  as  an  idea.  The  rhythm  he 
ftudied  much  :  And  there  is  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  ornament  of  that  kind  in  bis 
orations.  Whether  in  it  he  has  fucceeded 
better  than  Deraofthenes,  1  have  not  an  ear 
that  can  judge.  All  I  can  fay  is,  that  by 
the  compofition  of  Demofthenes  the  fenfe 
is  better  conveyed  to  me  than  by  that  of 
^  Cicero.  But  it  is  by  the  figures  of  which 
I  have  treated  in  the  6th  chapter  of  vo- 
lume 3d9  fuch  as  repetition,  paronotnajia^ 
and  parifofis^  that  he  has  chofen  to  diftin- 
guifh  his  ftiie  from  common  fpeech,  with- 
out adding  any  thing  to  the  fenfe  or 
emphafis,  but  on  the  contrary  ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  pleafing  the  ear  with  variety,  he 
tires  and  difgufts  it  by  a  difagreeable  fame- 

*  In  the  3d.  diflertation  annexed  to  vol.  zd. 
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nefs  in  the  compofition.  Of  this  kind  of 
unmeaning  repetition,  I  have  given  an  ex- 
ample from  the  oration  pro  Archia  Poeta  *, 
where  we  have  the  word  quantum  five 
times  repeated,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  the  fivife,  and  merely  for  the  pleafure  of 
the  ear ;  but  in  which  he  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fucceeded.  There  is  a  paffage  in 
the  fame  oration  pro  Archia  Poeta^  in 
praife  of  the  humaniores  liter ae^  which  I 
have  alfo  quoted  t,  where  there  is  a  fen- 
tence,  (for  1  cannot  call  it  a  period,  having 
nothing  of  the  roundnefs  and  compadlnefs 
of  a  period),  divided  into  fix  or  feveh 
fhort  members,  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudlurc,  correfponding  exadly  to  one 
another.  This,  no  doubt,  gives  a  cer- 
tain concinnity  and  prettinefs  to  the  fen- 
tence;  but  I  hold  it  to  be  a  puerility  in 
ftile,  fuch  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  Demoft- 
henes,  or  in  any  good  Greek  writer.  Apd 
ip  his  famous  oration  fra  Mi/one^  conj* 


♦  Vol.  3d.  p.  80, 
t  JVW.  p  90. 
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pofed  by  him  when  he  was  in  the  fulnefs 
of  years  and  glory,  (noc  when  he  was 
young,  and  defended  Sextus  Rofcius  Ame- 
rinus,  where,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  parricide,  we  have  a  number 
of  very  pretty  Uttic  conceits  thrown  toge- 
ther, which  he  himfelf  did  not  approve  of 
when  his  judgment  was  more  mature*), 
there  is  not  only  a  ftring  of  antithe- 
fest»  but  the  words  are  made  to  an- 
fwer  all  exaftly  lo  one  another,  both  in 
the  form  of  the  cafe  and  tenfe,  and  in  the 
found ;  fo  that  it  is  really  a  kind  of  poe* 
try,  and  ihyming  poetry:  For  not  on- 
ly the  words  terminate  with  the  fame  fyl- 
lable,  like  our  rhymes,  fuch  z%  fcripta  and 
mta  ;  but  with  two  fyllables,  like  the  Ita^ 
lian  rhymes.  Thus  you  have  dicimus^ 
acctpitnuSf  legitnus^  correfponding  to  other 
three  words  terminated  by  the  fame  two 
fyllables,  arripuimus^  haufimusy  exprejfmusi 
find  ther^  are  other  two  rhymes  of  the 

•  Vol.  3d.  p.  87, 
f  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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fame  kind,  inftituti  and  imbuti.  And  from 
what  he  has  faid  in  his  Orator^  ad  M. 
Bnitum,  land  elfewhere  *,  it  is  evident  that 
he  ftudied  fuch  gingling  of  words^  and 
thought  them  a  beauty  of  ilile. 

Not  only  did  Cicero,  in  this  manner, 
make  the  found  of  the  rhetorical  flile  poe- 
tical, but  he  has  figured  the  fenle  and  matter 
with  fuch  poetical  figures  as  exclamation^ 
Tpoaoi)7roTroiiay  and  S^ioLrvTrcoatSj  or  particular^ 
and  piliurcfque  defcriptions  of  things.  Of 
thefe  figures  I  have  fpoken  pretty  fully  in 
the  fixth  chapter  of  my  third  volume,  and 
have  quoted  feveral  examples  of  them  from 
Cicero,  and  obferved,  that  in  fome  of 
them,  particularly  exclamation^  he  is  more 
figurative  than  even  Homer ;  and  I  have 
given  a  long  quotation  from  him  of  the 
ufe  of  the  laft  mentioned  figure  f,  where 
we  have  a  picture  moft  accurately  drawn  j 

*  See  the  paflages  quoted  in  vol*  3d,  p.  88.  and 
following. 

f  Vol.  3d.  p.  1 19. 

Vol.  VI.  CLq 
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but  it  is  not  what  the  French  call  the  belle 
nature,  which  is  there  painted^  but  quite 
the  contrary^ 

Upon  the  whole^  I  agree  perfedly  with 
the  .Halicarnaflian  in  his  opinion  of  De- 
mofthenes,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  the  o- 
ther  orators  of  Greece  :  And  particularly 
he  admires  his  compofitioDy  (the  greateft 
arc  of  ftile)^  in  which  he  was  allowed  to 
excel  by  all  his  cotemporaries>  even  by  his 
greateft  enemy  -^fchines  *.  But,  as  to  Ci- 
cero, I  differ  fo  much  from  QuintiliaHi  that 
what  he  fays  of  him,  ille  demum/eprqfecijfe 
fciat^  cui  Cicero  njalde  placet,  I  would 
reverfe  in  this ,  way,  and  fay,  ille  demum 
fe  profecijfe  fciat^  cui  Cicero  non  placet.  I 
fpeak  of  him  as  an  orator,  for  in  his  criti- 
cal and  philofophical  works  I  admire  his 
ftile  very  much  :  And  I  do  not  retraft  what 
I  have  faidf  in  praife  of  his  dialogue  De 
Oratore,  which  1  ftill  think  an  admirable 

*  VoU  4th.  of  this  work,  book  ad.  chap.  7. 

f  Dionyiius  De  admiranda  vi  dicendi  in  DemMent^ 
cap.  35. 
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compofition,  both  for  matter  and  ftile. 
I  have  latdy  read  the  difcourfe  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  elder  Cato, 
upon  the  fubjedt  of  old  age,  and  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  ftudy  of  every 
man  as  far  advanced  in  life  as  I  am.  It 
is  one  of  the  fineft  things  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  Theo- 
dorus  Gaza  made  it  the  only  example  of  any 
work  tranflated  from  Latin  into  Greek,  bv 
the  learned  Greeks  who  were  then  in  Italy*. 
And  I  am '  perfuaded,  thofe  faults  that  I 
have  obferved  in  his  orations,  arofe  from 
his  praftifrng  declamation,  in  which  more 
attention  muft  neceflarily  be  given  to  the 
words  than  to  the  things  which  have  no  real 
exiftence,  but  are  mere  fidionsf.  And  there 
is  a  copioufncfs  of  words,  and  of  good 
words  too,  in  all  his  works,  fuch  as  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  Latin  author ; 
And  therefore  1  would  advife  every  man^ 
who  defires  to  form  a  good  Latin  ftile,  to 

*  See  vol.  4th.  p.  335.  and  336 

f  See  what  one  Mootanus  has  faid  further  upon  thi$ 
fuhjcQ:,  vol.  3d.  p.  256'  and  257. 
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ftudy  his  works  diligently.  This  I  find 
has  been  done  by  fome  late  Italian  writers 
in  Latin,  particularly  one  Politus,  a  pro- 
feflbr  in  the  Piae  Scholae  of  Florence,  who 
has  given  us  a  tranflation  of  feveral  books 
of  Euftathius'6  Commentary  upon  Homer, 
with  fome  dedications,  prefaces,  and  difier^ 
tations,  written  in  excellent  Latin.  It  is  a 
work  that  he  has  carried  no  further  than 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  but,  imperfedt 
as  it  is,  I  recommend  it  very  much  to  the 
young  ftudent  of  Greek,  who  may  not  be 
fo  learned  in  the  language  as  to  underfland 
Euilathius  without  a  tranflation  and  notes. 
But  not  only  is  the  ftudy  of  Cicero  ufeful 
for  enabling  a  man  to  form  a  good  Latin 
flile,  but  it  will  give  him  a  tafte  for  a  rich 
and  copious  ftile  in  any  other  language. 
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CHAP.       III. 

yuUus  Caefar  a  greater  orator  than  Cicero. 
— His  eloquence  ispraifed  by  Cicero  under 
the  chara£iers  of  Brutus  and  Pomponius 
Atticus. '-'""^Natural  advantages  ^hich 
Caefar  had^  and  which  contributed  much 
to  make  him  excel  as  an  orator  :—firfl  his 
birth-^then  his  military  genius^-^the 
beauty  of  his  per/on — a  fine  voice^  and  a 
graceful  dignified  aSiion. — To  all  thefe 
advantages  Caefar  joined  great  applicaf 
tion  to  the  art. -^Studied  at  Mitylene  uum 
der  a  great  mafter^  Cratippus^  and  prac-^ 
ticed  daily  rhetorical  exercifes. — His 
fpeaking  the  mqft  elegant  of  all  the  Latin 
orators.— This  not  owing  fo  much  to  his 
domeflic  education  as  to  his  deep  learning. 
'—He  wrote  a  book  upon  the  Latin  lan^ 
guagCj  addrejfed  to  Cicero.^-^Pure  Lati^ 
nity  the  ground  work  of  oratory. "^This 
formerly  learned  by  imitation  ofthofe  who 
Jpoke  wclL'^But  fhe  language^  now  cor^ 
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rupted  by  the  conflux  of  Jlr angers^  to  be 
reftored  only  by  art  and  fcience. — Thefe 
Caefar  applied^  and  in  that  ivay  he  be^ 
came  fo  great  an  orator ^  joining  the  or^ 
natnents  of  eloquence  with  the  purity  of 
.  language. ^''-Conelufion  of  the  eulogium  of 
Caefar^ s  eloquence  jrom  the  mouth  of  At^ 
ticus. — Caefar  was  the  Pericles  of  Rome. 
^^^He  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  a  perfeU 
orator.— And  he  nvas  likewife  the  great'' 
eft  and  mo  ft  amiable  man  of  whom  we 
read  in  hiftory. 


ALTHOUGH  Cicero  be  the  greateft 
Orator  of  Rome,  whofe  fpeeches 
have  come  down  to  us,  yet  I  think  I  fhould 
not  do  juftice  to  the  Roman  eloquence,  if 
I  did  not  mention  an  orator  of  theirs,  who, 
in  my  judgment,  muft  have  excelled  Ci- 
cero very  much,  though  no  orations  of  his 
have  been,  preferved,  nor  any  thing  of 
that  kind,  except  fome  fpeeches,  which  he 
tells  us  he  made  to  his  foldiers,  but  which 
we  cannot  compare  with  the  orations  of 
Cicero.    The  orator  I  mean  is  Julius  C^^-? 
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far,  of  whofe  excellence,  as  an  hiftorian,  I 
have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  volume ;  and 
I  think  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen  aa 
much  or  more  in  oratory^  than  he  did  in 
writing  hiftory.  I  (hall  give  an  account  of 
his  eloquence  from  Cicero,  who,  1  think, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  partial^  to  him ; 
for  he  was  of  an  oppofite  party  in  the  ftate, 
and,  if  he  was  not  accefTory  to  his  murder, 
be  at  lead  approved  of  it.  It  is  in  his 
BrutuSf  or  book  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  that 
he  fpeaks  of  Caefar  as  an  orator;  and  in- 
troduces both  Brutus  and  Pomponius  Atti- 
«us  praifmg  him  highly. 

Caefar  had  more  advantages  from  na-^ 
tare  to  qualify  him  for  excelling  in  that 
art  than  any  other  Roman  we  read  of.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  was  of  high  birth,  being 
of  an  heroic  race;  for  he  was  defcended 
of  one  of  thofe  Trojan  families,  which,  the 
Halicarnaffian  tells  us,  were  ftill  preferved 
in  Rome  at  the  time  he  wrote^  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  * ;  and  of  the  chief  of  them» 

*  AntiquitaU  lib.  I.  cap.  85. 
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for  he  was  defcendcd  of  their  king  -fineas*. 
And  as  I  hold  that  there  is  a  great  diffe- 
rence of  races  and  families  in  our  own 
fpecies,  as  well  as  in  every  other  fpecies  of 
animals^  this  was  a  great  advantage  which 
Caefar  had  over  Cicero  j  and  he  was  fupe- 
xior  to  hirh  in  another  refpedl,  that  he  had 
an  heroic  fpirit  worthy  of  his  birth,  was  a 
ibidier  as  well  as  an  orator,  and  the  greateft 
general  of  his  age.  He  had,  too,  great  ad- 
vantages of  pef fon ;  Velleius  Paterculus  fays, 
that  he  wi^/ormd  omnium  civium  excellentif- 
Jimus  f.     He  had  likewife  a  fplendid  voice, 

*  Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Caefar,  cap.  6.  tells  us 
that  he  fpoke  a  funeral  oration  upon  his  aunt  Julia  and 
his  wife  Cornelia :  <  £t  in  Amitae  quidem  laudatione, 
<  de  ejus  ac  patrls  fui  utraque  origine,  (ic  refert. 
^«  Amitae  meae,  Juliae,  maternutn  genus  ab  regibus  or- 
^  turn,  patemum  cum  diis  immortalibus  conjun£him  eft : 
*<  Nam  ab  Anco  Marcio  funt  Marcii  reges,  quo  nomine 
^^  fuit  mater ;  a  Venere  Julii,  cujus  gentis  £unilia  c(l 
«<  noftra.  Eft  ergo  in  genere,  et  fanftitas  regum,  qui 
^<  plurimum  inter  homines  poUent,  et  ceremonia  Deo- 
«'  rum,  quorum  ipfi  in  poteftate  funt  reges.'* 

f  Lib.  2.  cap.  41.  I  will  give  the  whole  paflagc 
from  Velleius,  who  writes  good  Latin,  and,  as  he  lived 
fo  near  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  is,  under  Au« 
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as  Giccro  tells  us,  and  great  grace  and  dignity 
in  his  a<aion*.  With  thefe  advantages  from 
nature,  joined  with  his  great  genius  and  ex- 
traordinary abilities,  it  was  impoffible  that 
he  fliould  not  have  excelled  in  the  orato- 
rial  art,  if  he  gave  fufficien^^  application  to 
it :  And  that  he  did  fo,  Cicero  attefts  by 
what  he  makes  Brutus  fay,  that  he  faw 
him  at  Mytilene  learning  the  art  from  one 
Cratippus,  who,  he  fays,  was  a  great  friend 
of  Cicero,  And  he  adds,  that  he  learned 
with  great  application,  omitting  every  o- 
ther  ftudy,  and   was  every  day  employed 


guftus  and  Tiberius,  he  muft  be  fuppofcd  to  be  very 
WeU  informed  concerning  the  particulars  he  relates  of 
Caefar.  *  Hie  nobililTuna  Juliorum  genitus  familia, 
«  ct,  quod  inter  omnes  antiquiilimos  conftabat,  ab  An- 

*  chife  ac  Venere  dcducens  genus,  forma  omnium  ci- 
«  vium  cxccllentiffimus,  vigore  animi  acerrimus,  muni- 

*  ficemiae  effufiflimus,  animo  fuper  humanam  et  nutu- 
«  ram  et  fidem  evcdtus,  magnitudine  cogiiationum,  ce- 

*  leritate  bellandi,   patientia    periculorum,   niagno   illi 

*  Aiexandro,  fed  fobrio  neque  iracundo,  {iiuillimus/ 

^  ^  De  Claris  Oratoribus^  cap,  71. 

Vol.  VI.  R  r 
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in  rhetorical  exercifes  * ;  and  in  this  way 
he  acquired  a  great  copioufnefs  of  ch(Hce 
words  f .  And  Cicero  makes  Atticus  fay, 
that  of  all  the  Latin  orators,  he  was  the 
mod  elegant  fpeaker  J  ;  which,  fays  Atti- 
cus, was  not  fo  much  owing  to  his  domef- 
tic  education,  though  that  was  not  wanting 
neither,  but  to  much  deep  learning  which 
he  had  acquired  by  great  ftudy  and  dili- 
gence, and  which  made  him  excell  fo 
much  in  the  art  of  language  ||  ;  and  here 
he  takes  occafion  to  mention  a  book  which 
Caefar  had  written  upon  the  Latin  lanr 
guage,  and  addrefled  to  Cicero.  And  he 
makes  the  fame  Atticus  fay  a  little  after, 
that  the  ground-work  and  foundation  of  ihc 
oratorial  art  is  a  pure  and  correct  Latrnity  §y 
which  thofe,  who  formerly  pofleffed  it,  did 
not  owe  to  art  or  fcience,  but  to  a  good  habit 
of  fpeaking,  which  they  had  formed  bf 

•  De  Chris  OratQtibus^  cap.  71. 

f  Ibid. 

%  Ibid.  72. 

n  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.  cap.  74^' 
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hnitatioQ  of  thofe  vsrho  fpoke  well ;  for 
good  fpeaking  as  well  as  virtue  was  tlie 
praife  of  that  age.  *  But,  fays  he,  now  by 
'  the  conflux  of  ftrangers,  who  fpeak  ill,  the 

*  language  both  of  Rome   and   Greece   » 

*  much  altered  for  the  worfe.     To  correct 

*  this  abufe$  and  reftore  the  language  to  its 

*  purity,  art  and  fcience  muft,  like  a  touch- 

*  ftone,  be  applied,  and  in  that  way  bad 

*  ufe    muft   be    correded  *.       Now    this 

*  rule  Caefar  has  applied,  and  in  that  way 

*  has  purified  and  refined  his  language  j  and 

*  when,  to  this  elegance  of  words,  (which, 

*  though  you  be  no  orator,  but  only  a  free 

*  born  Roman  citizen,  is  neceflary),  he  joins 

*  the  ornaments  of  eloquence,  he  may  be 

*  faid  to  let  a  well  painted  picture  in  a  good 
^  light.'  And  he  concludes  hi^  eulogium 
with  the  hrgheft  praife  which  I  think  he 
has  yet  bellowed  upon  him,  and  which  I 
will  give  in  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Atticus :  *  Splendidam  cjuan- 
^  dam,  minimeque  veteratoriam  rationeni 


♦  JDe  Chris  OraioriiuSy  C3p.  74. 
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*  diccndl  tenet,  voce,  motu  ;  forma  etiam 

*  magnifica  et  generofa  quodammodo.'     So 
that  he  excelled  in  voice  and   adlion,  the 
chief  quality  of  an  orator  :  His  forna  was 
noble,  magnificent,  and  generous;  and  his 
manner  of  fpeaking  liberal,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  cunning  or  art.     This  account 
of  his  fpeaking,  I  think,  may  be  depended 
upon,  as  coming  from  men  who  muft  have 
often  heard  him  fpeak ;  and  there  were  alfo 
feveral  of  his  orations  that  were  publifhcd 
and  read  by  them*.  In  fhort,  I  think  Julius 
Caefar  muil  have  been   fuch  an  orator  in 
Rome  as  Pericles  was  in  Athens  ;   and  he 
muft,  1  think,  have  come  up  to  iny  idea 
of  a  perfcd  orator  f ,  that  is,  a  man  who  has 
an   underftanding  and   elevation  of  mind 
fuperior  to  his  audience,  and  which,  there- 
fore,   muft   ftrike   them   with   awe.     He 
would  not  therefore  fhake  and  tremble  as 
Cicero  did,  when  he  fpake  before  the  dregs 
of  Romulus,  as  he  calls  them;  though  he, 
would  no  doubt  treat  them  with  that  appear-! 

•  De  OratoribuSf  cap.  76. 
I  P.  214.  of  this  yoluipe^ 
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ance  at  lead  of  refpeS  which  was  neccflary  to 
perfuade  them ;  nor  would  he  ufe  thefe  pue- 
rile figures  to  pleafe  their  ear$,  of  antithefes, 
and  like  founding  periods  and  members  of 
periods,  which  Cicero  ufes  fo  frequently. 

I  wili  not  repeat  here,  whajt  Ih^iye  faid 
elfe where*  of  his  great  qualities ;  and  I  will 
conclude  the  chapter  with  faying,  that  he 
excelled  fo  much  both  in  a£ting  and  fpeak«» 
ing,  that  I  hold  him  to  be  the  greateft  man 
of  whom  we  read  in  hiftory,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  moft  amiable ;  for  he  was  fo 
much  beloved  by  his  friends,  that  it  was  a 
common  oath  of  theirs.  Sic  ego^  vivcntc 
(Jaefare^  mortar. 


•  Vol.  5,  cap.  z*  of  book  U 
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B    O     O    IC        V, 

Of  the  Oratory  of  Detno/ihenes^ 
containing  Obfervations  on  his 
Matter  and  Stil^* 

CHAP.      L 

Pemofthenes  the  greatefi  orator  in  antient 
times ^  and  greater  than  any  that  can  be  in 
modern. — Reafons  nvhyit  is  impojfible  that 
any  thing  can  he  compojed  to  hefpoken^fo 
perfeSi  as  the  cgmpojition  of  Demofihenes. 
' — ^he  great eji  part  of  Demojibenes  lofi^ 
as  he  is  only  ready  not  heard.^^Prai/e  of 
him  by  his  rival  Ef chines. 'f— Of  the  na^ 
tural  defers  of  the  bodily  qualifications 
of  Demojlhenes ; — his  habit  infirm. — - 
his  voice  weak; — and  his  articulation 
imperfeSi. — Of  the  'wonderful  induftry 
and  application  by  which  be  fupplied 
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thofe  natural  defeSls  i-^uch  as  Jhutting 
him/elf  up  for  months  together  in  a  Ao- 
bitation  under  ground- — and  /peaking 
nvith  pebbles  in  bis  mouth : — By  thefe 
means  he  overcame  nature^  and  trans^ 

Jormed  himfelf  into  another  man.-'^He 
could  not  have  done  /09  if  he  had  not  had 
a  genius  'which  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
Rhetoric    in    preference    to    all  other 

fudies.'^^The   occqfion   upon   *which  he 

Jhewed  this  natural  propenfity. — Of  the 
education  he  had  as  an  orator.^^He 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  f elf  taught. 
"—He  began  the  praSlice  of  the  art^ 
not  in  the  fchool  of  declamation^  but 
'with  real  bufinefs  .--^Did  not  attend  Ifo^ 
crates  but  Ifaeus ;  andfudied  ^hucydides. 
""^The  bejl  lejfon  of  all^  he  got  from  a 
player.-^To practice  what  he  had  learn^ 
ed  from  him^  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a 

fubterroneous  habitation^— Jludied  there^ 
the  melody  and  rhythm  of  fpeeeh^—ani 
to  compofe  in  periods. 
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I  COME  now  to  fpeak  of  Demofthenes^ 
the  greateft  orator  in  antient  times 
bf  thbfe  ^ho  have  left  afiy  monuments 
behind  them,  that  are  come  down  to  us, 
and  greater  than  any  orator  can  be  in  mo- 
dern times  5  for  though  \^e  may  write  ve- 
ry well,  and  compofe  what  for  the  matter 
k  cJccellent,  yet  the  modern  languages  do 
nfet  furnifh-  materials  of  which  we  can 
make  a  compofition  to  be  fpoken,  fuch  ad 
that  of  bemofthenes :  For  there  is  a  fweet- 
nefs  and  variety  in  the  found  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  fame  time  an  arrangement 
of  the  words  fo  various,  as  muft  have  gi- 
ven gfeat  pleafure  to  the  ear,  and  likev<rife 
conveyed  the  fenfe  more  emphatically  and 
forcibly  than  could  othetwife  have  been 
conveyed,  as  I  think  I  have  elfewhere 
(hewn*.  And  when  we  join  to  all  this 
the  melody  and  rhythm  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  the  beauty  of  which,  as  we 
never  heard  it  pronounced,  we  can  hardly 
form  an  idea»  I  think  it  is  not  going  too 

*  Diflertation  3d.  annexed  to  vol.  2d.  of  this  work^ 
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far  to  fay,  that  it  is  impoffible,  by  the  na* 
ttire  of  things,  to  compofe  any  thing  in 
our  language,  or  in  any  modern  language, 
which  will  pleafe  fo  much  when  fpoken,  as 
the  language  of  Demofth^nes,  who,  as  it  i& 
well  known,  excelled  fo  much  in  adion 
and  pronunciation,  that  Valerius  Maximus 
fays  very  properly,  that  in  Demofthenes, 
as  we  h^ve  him,  magna  pars  Demofihenis 
xibeji ;  quod  Ugitur  potius  quam  auditur  *• 
And  when  his  rival  iBfchijaes  read  to  the 
people  of  Rhodes  (the  place  to  which  he 
retired  after  hi6  banifhment)  Demoftbe- 
nes's  oration  for  Ctefipbon,  and  read  it  no 
doubt  better  than  any  man  now  living 
can  read  it,  they  admiring  it  very  much, 

*  How  much  more,'  fays  he,  *  would  you 

*  have  admired  it,  if  you  had  heard  him 

*  pronounce  it.* 

Thofe,  therefore,  who  have  formed  their 
tafte  of  ftile  upon  fuch  authors  as  Demoft- 
henes, will  not,   when  th^y  write  or  fpeak 

*  Lib,  8>  cap.  10. 
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Englifli,  beftow  much  pains  upon  the  or- 
naments of  language,  knowing  that  they 
never  can  make  a  compofition  of  that 
kind  which  will  pleafe  even  themfelves, 
compared  with  that  of  Demofthenes.  Their 
only  ftudy,  therefore,  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage, will  be  to  exprefs  themfelves  in 
proper  words,  and  as  fignificapt  of  their 
meaning  as  any  they  can  find.  They  will 
take  care  not  to  make  their  ftile  poetical 
by  the  frequent  ufe  of  epithets,  which  are 
the  proper  ornaments  of  poetry :  and  they 
will  ufe  none  that  are  merely  ornamental, 
and  not  tending  to  inforce  the  fenfe  or 
the  argument.  Neither  will  they  abound 
in  antithefes  or  metaphors.  But,  above  all, 
they  will  avoid  the  aflfe£tation  of  any  thing 
like  numbers  in  Englifti  profe  j  of  which 
every  fcholar  mull  know  that  our  language 
is  incapable.  In  this  refped  a  great  author 
in  Englifh  is  faulty,  I  meaii  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved*; 
where  I  have  flicwn,  that  by  concluding 
his  fentences  with  two,  and  fometimes  three 

^  Vol.  3d.  p.  2iJ^j  and  followxng. 
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nouns,  and  their  attendant  epithets,  he  has 
given  a  kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  ftile, 
to  which  you  may  beat  time.  But  I  have  done 
this  author  the  juftice  to  obferve,  that  this 
fault  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  Mifcellanies, 
and  fome  other  pieces  he  has  written ;  but 
in  his  dialogue,  entitled  the  Morialtjis,  he 
has  not  wantoned  with  words  in  that  man- 
ner, but  the  ftile  of  it  is  chafte  and  (ober*. 
It  iJ  therefore  true  what  I  have  obferved 
elfewhere  t»  and  here  repeat,  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  adorn  our  profe  ftile  in 
Engliflh,  it  fliould  be  chiefly  by  compofi- 
tion  in  periods,  which,  if  well  compof- 
cdf  will  not  only  make  the  ftile  more  a« 


*  Vol.  4th.  p.  365.  and  393.  Tkc  reader  perhaps 
may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  read  the  whole  chap- 
ter,  which  is  upon  the  fubjeA  of  this  dialogue  of  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  where  I  think  I  have  beftowed  juft  praife 
upon  the  noble  author,  who,  by  this  work,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  done  a  great  deal  of  honour,  not  only  to  the 
Engliih  nation,  but  to  modern  times,  which  have  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  dialogue  kind,  (a  compofition  of 
the  greateft  beauty  when  well  executed),  that  can  b« 
compared  with  it, 

\  ?•  166.  and  the  paflages  there  referred  ty. 
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greeable  to  the  ear  when  read  or  fpoken, 
but  will  convey  the  fenfe  more  forcibly. 
But  even  in  periods  we  may  abound  too 
much,  and  by  that  make  our  compofition 
too  uniform,  and  without  that  variety 
which  is  required  to  make  every  work  of 
art  beautiful.  No  man  ever  compofed  bet- 
ter periods  than  Demofthenes ;  but  all  his 
ftilc  is  not  periodifed,  and  there  are  thrown 
in,  amongft  his  periods,  many  Ihort  feii- 
tences,  commonly  in  the  form  of  interro- 
gations. And  in  that  refpedt  his  ftile  is 
very  different  from  that  of  another  Athe- 
nian orator,  Ifocrates,  whofe  compofition  is 
almoft  all  in  periods :  And  I  would  further 
obferve,  upon  this  fubjed,  that  periods  are 
more  proper  for  the  oratorial,  than  for  any 
other  ftile ;  and  they  are  undoubtedly  very 
proper  for  coUeding  together  the  feveral 
propofitions  of  which  an  argument  may 
Gonfift,  and  bringing  rhem  dut  with  great 
force  in  the  end  of  the  period*  But  in  the 
hifl:orical  and  didaftic  ftile  they  ihould  be 
more  fparingly  ufed.  Livy,  in  his  Narra- 
tive, has,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  * 

^  ^ol,  ijth,  p.  230. 
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too  many  periods,  and  fo  compofed  as  of- 
«cn  to  make  his  ftile  perplexed  and  ob- 
fcure.  Of  the  didadic  ftile  I  think:  Ari-» 
ftotle  IS  the  moft  perfedt  model.  Now,  in 
his  works  there  is  hardly  any  thing  you 
can  call  a  period,  excepting  the  beginning 
of  fome  of  them,  which  he  has  adorned  in 
that  way ;  particularly,  he  has  ufhered  in 
,  his  book  upon  Poetry  with  a  period  very 
well  compofed,  and  which,  I  think,  fhews 
that  he  could  have  compofed  in  periods,  if 
the  fubjedt  had  required  it  *. 

To  conclude  this  fubjefl:  of  the  orna- 
ment of  language— I  think  k  is  true  what 

•  He  begins  his  book  of  Poetry  thus :  ni^i  TmrMnf 
Murnsr  Ti  xnt  rmf   ti^mf   avriif,  nfrtfx  ^vfufctr   *%KetvTt9   t^fiiy 

^if#iy  Kuttt  ^vctf,  9F^0T»f  *atw  9-^0X09.  And  hc  bcglns  his 
Pbilofopby  of  Nature^  or  ^rwn  ttat^^mvti^  as  he  calls  it^ 
■  vrith  a  ftiH  longer  period,  having  a  parenthefis  in  it  of 
ibme  length.  There  is  alfo  a  period  in  the  beginning, 
of  his  treatife  De  Anima^  much  fhorter,  but  very  well 
compofed.  The  reft  of  his  ftile  is  all  plain  dida<Elic^ 
witl|our  any  brnaqxent  of  the  words  or  of  the  compo^ 
fition. 
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I  have  faid  above *,  that  in  Rhetoric^  as  well 
as  in  other  arts,  the  greateft  art  is  to  coq- 
ceal  art ;  for  if  the  ftile  appear  to  be  much 
laboured,  it  will  not  pleafe  a  critic  of  good 
tafte,  even  though  the  art  be  good  ;  but  if 
it  be  not  fo,  which  I  obferve  is  often  the 
cafe,  the  author  will  appear  to  have  la- 
boured to  write  ill,  which  I  think  the 
greateft  fault  that  any  author  can  have. 

That  there  are  certain  qualities  of  body 
required  for  the  pradice  of  oratory,  not  ne- 
ccflary  in  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  I  have 
elfewhere  obferved  f :  Now,  in  thefe,  and 
feme  of  them  of  the  greateft  importance 
too,  Demofthenes  was  by  nature  very  de- 
ficient ;  and  as  he  fupplied  thofe  natural 
defeds  by  wonderful  induftry  and  applica- 
tion, he  may  be  iaid  to  have  in  that  refpefb 
more  merit  than  any  other  great  orator  e- 
ver  had. 

He  was  very  infirm  of  body^  fo  infirm, 
that  he  did   not  frequent  the    Palaeftra 

•  P.  203.  t  V9I.  4th,  p.  2Si* 
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ivhen  he  was  young,  as  all  the  other 
citizens  of  Athens  of  the  fame  rank  did  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  he  was  thought 
to  be  of  a  charader  foft  and  eflfemi- 
nate,  from  whence  he  had  the  nick- 
name of  BaTTaAos,  the  name  of  a  muficiai^ 
who  was  remarkably  delicate  and  effemi- 
nate*. The  natural  confequence  of  this 
infirmity  of  his  habit  was*  that  his  voice 
was  weak,  which  was  a  very  great  defedt 
in  an  orator  who  was  to  fpeak  to  fo  many 
thoufands  of  people :  For  an  antient  ora- 
tor, who  fpoke  to  the  people  of  Athens. 
or  Rome  aflembled,  or  a  general  who  ha* 
rangued  a  whole  army,  mud  have  had  a 
voice,  fuch  as  I  doubt  is  not  now  to  be 
beard*.  He  was  alfo  fo  fhort-windedf 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  a  period  of  any 
length:    And  his  articulation  was  natu- 

^  Libanius  the  fophift,  in  an  epiAIe  addrefled  to  the 
prqconful  Montkis, 

f  Dapper,  in  his  defcription  of  the  Archipelago 
Iflandsi  quoted  by  M.  de  Boffon,  vol.  3d,  p.  442.  fays, 
that  in  fome  of  thefe  iflands  the  inhabitants  have  their 
voices'  fb  ftrong,  that  they  can  converie  with  one  ano- 
ther at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league,  and  iom^ 
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rally  fo  defediye,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce R,  the  firft  letter  of  the  name  of 
his  arc. 

Thefe  fo  great  defeds  he  cured  by  ap* 
plication  and  induftry,  fuch  as  would  ap- 


times  of  a  whole  leagae.  In  the  herok  age  of  Greece^ 
when  they  had  not  the  ufe  in  their  armies  of  trumpets 
or  drums  to  give  fignals,  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  fome  of  his  heroes^  of  /8««f  »y*$9fi  was  a  great 
praife,  as  it  was  only  by  the  voice  that  any  command 
could  be  given. — And  here  we  may  obferve,  in  pafEng, 
how  fhridtly  Hbn^r  obferves  the  manners  of  the  age 
(or  the  coftumi^  as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  which  he 
writes :  For  though  t}ie  fmxxiyif  or  trumpet,  was  known 
in  bis  time»  and  \%  accordingly  mentioned  by  him  in  . 
one  of  his  (Imilies,  yet  he  does  not  fpeak  *of  it  as  ufed 
in  the  Trojan  war.  See  Euftathius's  Commentary,  p. 
1139.  /m.  52.  where  he  fpeaks  of  other  things  that 
were  in  ufe  in  Homer's  time,  and  which  he  likewife 
mentions  in  his  fimi}ies }  but  does  not  fay  that  they 
were  ufed  in  the  heroic  times.  Virgil  is  not  fo  accu- 
rate in  this  refpeA ;  for  he  makes  men  ^ght  upon  horfe- 
back  in  that  age ;  which  they  could  not  do,  for  a  vpry 
good  reafoQ,  that  the  horfes  were  i^ot  able  to  carry  men 
of  their  fize  in  war,  or  upon  a  journey,  though  fome- 
times  they  mounted  them  occaGonally  and  for  a  fliort 
way,  as  Diomede  and  UJyfles  did  the  horfes  of  Rhefus, 
r-Iliad  10. 
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pear  incredible,  if  it  were  not  very  well 
vouched.  He  was  in  ufe  to  (hut  himfelf 
«p,  for  two  or  three  months  together,  in  a 
idark  habitation  under  ground^  (which  Plu- 
tarch fays  was  to  be  feen  in  his  time),  with 
one  half  of  his  head  (haven,  th^t  he  might 
not  go  abroad  or  be  fcen  by  any  body. 
There  he  amended  the  defeA  in  his  ar ticu- 
Jation^  aud  learned  to  pronounce  the  letter 
R  as  well  as  any  body  elfe.  He  pradifed 
there  alio,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  the  com- 
pofition  of  fentences  and  periods :  And  it 
was  in  this  retreat  that  I  fuppofe  be  pradiced 
a  very  (Irange  method,  by  which  it  is  faid  he 
improved  his  pronunciation :  It  was  by 
ipeaking  witb  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  which 
uo  doubt  would  cod  him  a  great  effort ; 
but  the  confequence  of  it  would  be,  that 
he  would  fpeak  more  diftindly  and  arti- 
<:ulatclf  wben  the  pebbles  were  out  of  his 
mouthy  than  he  could  otherwife  have 
done* 


The  (hortncfs  of  his  wind  he  cured  by 
going  up  afcents  quickly,  and  at  the  fame 
Vo*..  VI.  T  t 
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time  pronouncing  many  verfes  iii  one 
breath ;  by  which  exercife  he  enabled  him* 
fclf  to  pronounce  without  flop  or  hefita- 
tion,  2^12^  continuatione  verhrum^  as  Cicero 
fays^  thofe  beautiful  long  periods  which 
we  find  in  his  Orations.  And  to  accuftom 
himfelf  to  bear  the  noife  and  tumult  of  the^ 
people  alTembled,  he  ufed  to  declaim  upon 
the  (ea  (hore,  amid  the  noife  of  the  waves 
breaking  upon  the  rocks.  In  this  way 
he  fought  againft  nature,  as  Valerius  Max- 
imus  fays,  and  dvercame  her  by  obftinatp 
perfeverance ;  and  he  adds,  Itaque  alte^ 
rum  Demofthenem  mater^  alterum  indufina 
enixa  eft  ^. 

He  could  not,  I  think,  have  thus  trium- 
phed over  nature,  nor  transformed  himfelf 
fo  much  as  he  did,  if  he  had  not  had  a 
violent  propenfity  for  the  art,  and  a  genius 
that  led  him  to  the  pradice  of  it,  pegled* 
ing  all  other  ftudies.  And  accordingly  we 
^re  told  by  Plutarch,  that  when  he  was 
very  young,  feeing  a  great  confluence  pf 

5  Vsilcr*  MaxixA.  lib.  8,  cap*  %         ^ 
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jpeople  gathered  together,  to  hear  a  famous 
orator  of  thofe  days  called  Calliftratus^  he 
defired  leave  of  his  pedagogue  to  be  one 
of  his  hearers.  And  accordingly  havin^^ 
ivith  the  afliftance  of  the  pedagogue,  got 
into  the  court  of  juftice,  he  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  the  oratory  of  Calliftratus,  that  he 
gave  over  ievery  other  ftudy,  and  applied 
himfelf  wholly  to  rhetoric  *.  And  it  was 
then,  as  it  is  faid,  that  he  forfook  Plato 
and  the  Academy,  and  addided  himfelf 
wholly  to  Oratory  f. 

As  to  the  education^  that  he  had  to  qua- 
lify him  to  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  Ora- 
tory^ he  inay,  I  think,  be  faid  to  have  been 
felf-taught,  in  the  feveral  Ways  above  de- 
fcribed.  He  was  inftrufted,  however, as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  by  a  great  Athenian  orator 
©f  thofe  timeS)  Ifaeus,  whom  he  admired  and 
followed ;  for  he  had  no  occafion  to  travel 
as  far  as  Cicero  did,  for  inftrudion  in  the 
art,  which  was  better  praiSifed  in  Athens 

*  JPlutarch's  Life  of  Demoftl^cnes,  in  the  begioning^. 
f  Aulus  GcUIus,  lib.  3.  cap,  13. 
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at  that  tinnte  than  any  where  elfe  in  the 
world.  He  appears,  too,  to  have  inform-' 
ed  himfclf  of  the  ftile  and  manner  of  Pcrr- 
cles,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  imitated ; 
i'o  that  he  formed  himfelf  upon  the  mo- 
del of  one  of  the  greaceft  orators  that,  I 
believe,  ever  exiftcd*.  He  began  the 
pradice  of  the  art,  not  as  Cicero  didj  by 
declaiming  on  fiiaitious  canfes,  but  with  real 
bufmcfs :  For  as  foon  as  he  was  of  age,  he 
profecuted  his  tutors  for  mal*adminiftratiorr 
of  hia  eftate,  and  recovered  fomething  fronr 
them,  but  much  fliort  of  what  they  had 
embezzled  f .  He  did  not  attend  the 
Ibhool  of  Ifocratfts,  becaufe,  as  Pli^tarchf 
fays,  lie  could  not  afford  to  pay  him.  But 
1  do  not  thfnk  that  he  fuffered  thereby  any 
lofs ;  for  though  Ifocrates  might  have 
made  of  htm  fuch  a  panegyrical  orator  as 
himfelf,  he  could  not,  by  imitating  him, 
have  exceHed  fo  mucbin  the  judicial  and 
the  deliberative.  He  ftudied  Thucydides 
very  much,  and  tranfcribed  him,  as  it  is 
faid,  feveral  times  with  bis  own  hand.   He 

•  P.  316- 

t  Plutarch^  in  the  Life  of  Demofthenes^ 
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learned  from  hiin,  no  doubty  that  argo-^ 
fnentative  ftile  which  is  fo  eminent  in  De- 
mofthenes,  and  to  comprehend  fomuch  mat^ 
itr  in  his  periods ;  but  his  periods  are  much 
better  compofed  than  thofc  of  Thucydidcs^ 
and  not  fo  moch  crouded,  and  often  ;ob^ 
fcured,  with  figures. 

But  the  moft  important  leffbn  of  all  he 
got  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  a  player^ 
Satyrus  by  name.  When  he  firft  began  to 
fpeak  to  the  people  he  was  very  ill  receiv- 
ed ;  for  he  could  not  pronounce  his  own  pe- 
riods, fbll  of  matter  and  argument,  fo  t^i 
to  be  diftindly  underftood  :  And  one  day 
he  was  fo  ill  treated  by  the  people,  that  he 
went  out  of  the  aflembly  with  his  head 
covered.  It  was  then  that  his  friend  the 
player  met  him,  to  whom  he  complained^ 
that  though  he  had  appKed  more  to  the 
ftudy  of  fpeaking  than  any  other  man,- 
and  had  fpent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  it^ 
yet  he  was  not  fo  well  heard  by  the  peo* 
f)le,  as  low  ignorant  men,  who  pradlic^d 
other  trades,  fuch  as  that  of  a  failor, 
and  lived  idly  and  diflblutely.      TWhal 
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*  you  fay  is  true/  fays  Satyru8$  *  And  I 

*  will  give  you  the  reafon  for  it^  if  you 

*  will  repeat  me  any  verfes  that  you  may 
^  remember  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides/ 
Accordingly  Demofthenes  did  repeat  fome 
of  their  verfes  :  And  after  he  had  done  it^ 
Satyrus  pronounced  the  fame  verfes ;  but 
fo  much  more  gracefully,  and  with  a  tone 
and  manner  fo  different^  that  Demofthenes 
hardly  knew  them  to  be  the  fame :    And 
in  this  way  he  learned  that  the  ftudy  of 
the  matter  and  compofition  of  an  oration 
fignified  little^  if  it  was  not  well  pronoun- 
ced.   It  was  then,  as  Plutarch  tells  nis,  that 
he  took  to  his  fubterraneous  habitation^ 
where  he  would  have  remained,  as  I  have 
faid,  for  two  or  three  months  togethetj 
without  going  abroad  or  feeing  any  (Iran- 
ger.     And  when  he  came  above  ground* 
and  mixed  with  the  world,  he  would  de- 
fcend   at  times  into  his  cave^  and  what 
fpeeches  he  had  heard  made,  he  would  re- 
colled  and  compofe  better  in  feutences  and 
iperiods*     And  then^  no  doubts  he  wou!d 
jftudy  that  melody  and  rhythm  which  adorn'^ 
td  his  fpeeches  ff>  much,  as  the  Halicarna* 
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fian  has  obferved.  And  it  was  after  this 
conyerfatioQ  with  his  friend  the  player^ 
that  I  fuppofe  he  pradifed  before  the  glafsi 
and  had  a  fword  hung  over  his  flioulders^ 
in  order  to  prevent  hi^  raifing  them  to0 
high,  which  he  was  in  ufe  to  do. 

In  this  way  was  Demofthjenes  formed  (« 
be  {o  gre^t  an  oratqi:. 
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C    H    A    P.,    ■}%        . 

■     •     *    '  '    •  ' . 

The  Matter  mofi  valuabie  in  tviry  good 
ivriting.-^This  holds  particularly  of  the 

orations    of  Demofihenes. We    cannot 

'judge  rightly  ^f  thefe  or^fiofu^  without 
knO'unng  the  poiitioal  ctmdtUi  of  Demqfi-- 
henes^  and  the  fate  of  Athens  at  that 
timc-^-^Of  the  original  government  of  -4- 
thens  i-^frf  monarchical^  then  ariftocrati-- 

caly  and  at  laf  entirely  popular The  coun* 

cil  there  did  not  controul  the  people^  any 
more  than  the  Senate  in  Rome. — Of  the 
character  of  the  Athenians:  ^A  noble^  mag^ 
nanimous^  difinterefed  people  i'— in  later 
fimes  the  deliverer  of  Greece  from  the 
Perfians  ; — fheived  their  great  temper 
and  moderation^  as  vuell  as  heroic  bra^ 
very, — The  people  of  Athens  corrupted 
by  'wealth  and  luxury  : — They  deftred 
to  live  an  eafy  and  indolent  life  at  the 
public  expence. — This  indulgence  firjl  gi^ 
ven  them  by  Pericles,  vuho  introduced  the 
theatrical  money ^  which  every  citizen  r^^ 
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cevued.-^^After  that^  under  different  pre^ 
tences^  the  whole  money  of  their  treafury 
nvas  given  to  the  people ;  and^  in  the  time 
ef  DetnoJiheneSf  the  "whole  expence  of  the 
jftate  "was  defrayed  by  the  richer  citizens. 
Ihe  confequence  of  this  mifufe  of  public 
money ^  ivas  to  make  the  people  effeminate 
and  indolent  ;-^did  not  fight  themfelves^ 
but  employed  mercenaries^  nvhom  they  did 
not  pay ^ — T^hefe^  therefore^  did  no  good; 
for  nvhich  they  blamed  their  commanders : 
-^^But  Jiill  they  nvere  a  very  intelligent 
and  clever  people. -^Of  the  Jlate  of  affairs 
in  Greecii-^particularly  of  the  Lacedemq'^ 
nianSf  Thebans^  and  Athenians. — In  the 
diJlraSiedJlate  of  Greece^  Philip  of  Ma-- 
cedon  appeared. — A  hi/lory  of  his  family^ 
'T^of  himfelfj  and  his  education  under  £- 
paminondas.-^Of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms^ 
—firfl  in  Thrace^^then  in  Theffaly^ — then 
in  the  vuar  vuith  the  Phocians^  nvhom  he 
utterly  deflroyed^ — then  ivith  the  Lo^ 
crians ;  and^  lajl  of  all^  vinth  the  Athenians 
and  Thebans,  and  their  allies^  ivhom  he 
utterly  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of 

Vol.  VI.  U  u 
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Chaermaea.^'—He  was  affified  in  tbofc  o- 

fcrations  hy  Perfons  whom  he  had  in  bis 

pay  in  the  Jtvcral  Jlatcs  of  Greece. -^Tn 

the  besfinning  of  thefe  cmqrsefif  of  Philips 

Demofihenes    appeared.'-^Tbe    difiraHed 

Jiate  of  Greece  then^  there  being  no  peo-^ 

pic  among  them  who  were  leaders. ^-^In 

this  ftate  of  Greece^  Demofihenes  ailed 

she  greatejl  part  that  ever  was  aSled  in 

the  political  linc-'^The  wonderful  influ^ 

ence  of  his  councils  and  his  eloquence  upon 

the  Thebans^  when  he  perfuaded  them  to 

join  the  Athenians  againfl  Philips  njobich 

put  him  to  afland.^^hi  the  decifve  battle 

of  Chaeronaea^  his  behaviour^  as  afoldier^ 

notfo  had  as  reprefented  by  fome  authors. 

m^teady  and  firm  in  oppofing  the  Macedo^ 

pian  power.^^Never  took  money  from  the 

Macedonians^  as  other  demagogues  did; 

^formed  a  great  confederacy  and  great 

army  againfi  Philip  ;^^In  forming  this 

confederacy^  be  had  more  difficulties   to 

ftruggle  with  at  home  than  abroad.^^He 

had  three  pafftons  tf  the  Athenians   to 

combat  with;  their  love  of  pleafure  and 

tofe^  their  love  of  moneys  and  their  vani^ 
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ty.—'Thtir  vanity  mucbjlatterid  by  their 
demagogues j'^Dtmofihenes  rather  ahufed 
them  than  flattered  themi-^SCts  Philips 
pies  rather  an  invedive  againjl  the  pea^ 
pie  of  Athens  than  againjl  Philips  nvhom 
he  praifesfor  his  bravery  and  contempt  of 
danger.-^Nothing  but  a  noble  manly  Jpi^ 
rit^  as  nvell  as  great  eloquence^  could  have 
perfuaded  the  people  of  Athens  to  engage 
infucha  nvar  againft  Philip.^He  encou-^ 
rages  the  Athenians^  by  telling  them^  that 
if  they  vuill  yet  dovubat  is  rights  allvuill 
be  nveli; — ulfo  by  Jhevoing  theth  that 
Philip  nvas  not  invincible. -^JVhat  diJUn^- 
guijhes  ehiefiy  the  matter  of  Demqfihenes 
from  that  of  any  other  orator^  is  his  injifting 
Jo  much  upon  the  topic  of  the  pulchrum 
and  \iotkt^\xm:^-Escamples  of  this.^**^ 
Learned  this  in  thefchool  of  Plato^r^and 
by  imitating  Pericles^  vuho  had  been  the 
fcholar  of  Anaxagoras.-^There  can  bf 
nothing  perfeB  in  the  arts  without  phi-- 
iofophy.-^Of  Demofthenes^s  fkill  in  mixing 
together  the  topic  cf  the  poffible,  the  pro- 
fitable, and  the  honourable. — T'he  diffe* 
rtnct  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and  the  di^ 
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daSlic  Jlile  in  that  refpeiSl.^Onc  great 
difference  betivixt  Demqfihenes  and  Cicero 
as  to  the  matter.^-^Demofthenes  never 
/peaks  of  him/elf  in  his  orations^  except 
ivhen  it  is  abjolutely  necejfary^  as  in  the 
cqfe  of  the  oration  De  Corona.— CiVrro 
introduces  himfelf  very  often  into  his  ora^ 
tions^  even  in  private  caufes. — Modefy 
offered  by  Cicero^  a  fure  Jign  of  the 
greatejl  vanity. — A  great  artift^  fucb  as 
Demojihenesj  cast  never  be  fatisfed  ivith 
his  oivn  performance. 


IN  all  good  writing  and  good  fpeaking, 
the  matter  ought  to  be  principal :  And 
this  holds  with  refpedt  to  the  orations  of 
Demofthenes,  in  which  the  matter  is  of 
much  greater  value  than  the  ftile,  excellent 
as  it  is  ;  particularly  in  his  public  orations, 
fuch  as  his  Philippics,  his,  Olynthiacs,  and 
his  orations  againft  -^fchines :  For  in  thefc, 
befides  the  fenfe  and  argument,  there  is  a 
fpiric  and  dignity  of  chara£ter,  fuch  as  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  even  of  his 
orations^  and  which  make  a  great  part  of 
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that  S^emm^j  or  weight  of  matter  and  force 
of  ferfuafton^  as  we  may  paraphrafe  the 
word,  by  which  Demofthenes  was  diftin« 
guifhed  from  all  other  orators. 

But  however  well  written  or  well  fpo- 
ken  thefe  orations  were,  they  could  not 
have  had  the  effed*  which  we  know  they 
had,  upon  his  hearers,  if  his  condudl  in 
public  affairs  had  not  been  fuitable  :  For 
otherwife,  the  fpirit  he  (hewed,  and  the 
dignity  he  affumed,  would  have  appeared 
ridiculous.  We  cannot,  therefore,  judge 
truly  of  the  merit  of  thefe  orations,  with- 
out knowing  the  political  condud  of  De- 
mofthencs  ;  nor  of  that,  without  being  in- 
formed of  the  ftate  of  Athens  at  that  time, 
and  likewife  of  the  general  fituation  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  This  will  lead  me  into 
a  pretty  long  differtation,  but  in  which  I 
will  not  lofe  fight  of  Demofthenes  ;  for  it 
is  chiefly  from  his  orations  that  I  have  col- 
le£ted  what  I  am  to  fay  upon  the  fubjed. 

The  government  of  Athens,  as  well  as 
of  every  other  ftate  in  Greece,   was  origi- 
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nally  monarchical^  the  fame  I  believe  that 
was  in  every  country  where  government 
was  firft  eftablifhed  by  ftrangers  who  came 
from  civilized  countries^  and  introduced 
arts  and  civility  among  favages  f  which  was 
the  cafe  of  all  Greece,  and  particularly  of 
Athens^  originally  an  Egyptian  colony^  of 
which  Cecrops  the  Egyptian  was  the  firft 
king  *•  But  favagess  as  it  is  well  known, 
are  the  freed  of  all  men,  and,  m  tbofe 
ftrangers  that  came  into  Greece,  had 
not  power  fufficient  to  make  them  fub* 
tnit  by  force  to  what  they  never  would 
fubmit  to  of  choice^  all  thofe  antient  Gre- 
cian monarchies  were  extremely  Hniited, 
the  kings  governing  more  by  perfua- 
fion,  and  fuperior  qualities  both  of  mind 
and  body,  than  by  force  or  legal  authority. 
This  was  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  heroic  king- 
doms of  Greece,  of  which  we  read  in  Ho^ 
mcr.  But  their  power,  fuch  as  it  was,  and 
their  wealth,  greater  than  that  of  the  other 


*  See  wbat  I  have  faid  npon  this  fubje^i  in  vd.  ift 
«f  this  work,  p.  640,  and  following. 
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citizctts,  did,  by  degrees,  corrupt  their 
manners,  and  the  defire  of  more  power  and 
more  wealth  made  them  tyrants,  as  Thu- 
cydides  informs  us  *  j  the  confequcnce  of 
which,  among  a  people  uncorrupted,  and 
whofe  minds,  at  Icaft,  were  ftill  free,  was 
a  change  of  jgovernment  from  monarchy 
to  ariftocracy,  and  from  that  to  democracy. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Athens.  From  mo« 
narchy,  which  was  their  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  changed  to  a 
kind  of  ariftocracy,  under,  firft  perpetual, 
and  then  decennial  archons.  And  at  laft 
their  government  became  entirely  popular : 
For  though  they  had  a  council,  which  had 
a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  government^ 

*  lib.  I.  p.  10.  edit.  Stephaai* 

t  This  wsvi  called  iFf^fiu\$»H9^  as  appears  from  a  pa£- 
fage  orDembftheneSiflTf^i  m^MKir,  p.  i68.  edit.  Morell. 
where  he  fays,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  taking  of 
Elataea  by  King  Philip,  the  council  aflembledi  and  at 
the  fame  time  the  people,  tun  w^it  neiiMr  (r**  ^vAuv) 
X^nf^rtmt  *mi  w^ofiuXivvMif  w»i  4  inu^t  ottm  xxinrr^.  The 
fame  was  the  form  among  the  Romans ;  for  among 
them  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  in  antient  times,  went 
felrforc  the  refolutions  of  the  people  j  b^t  when  the  pea* 
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{fot  by  the  forms  of  their  conftitution  every 
thing  caine  before  the  council,  before  it  was 
propofed  to  the  people  t)j  y€t  that  council 
itfelf  was  chofen  by  lot  from  among  the 
people  ;  and  wc  do  not  find,  in  the  hiftory 
of  Athens,  that  there  was  ever  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  betwixt  the  council 
and  the  aifembly  of  the  people,  fuch  as 
there  was  in  Rome  betwixt  the  fenate  and 
the  people,  before  the  democracy  there  was 
perfedly  eftablifhed.  This  was  the  governr 
ment  of  Athens  in  the  days  of  Demoftr 
henes. 

• « 
The  charader  of  the  Athenians,  confi- 
dered  as  a  people,  is,  I  think,  the  nobleft 
to  be  found  in  hiftory  :  For  they  were  not 
only  from  the  beginning  brave  and  mag- 
nanimous, but  they  were  of  a  nature  (b  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent,  that  Athens  was  the 
refuge  and  affylum  of  all  the  dlftrefled  iq 


pic  there,  as !»  Athens,  ingroflcd  all  power  to  themfelve^ 
they  eluded  this  form  by  making  a  law,  ut  patres  audiores 
ejfent  in  incertum  comitierum  eventum  ;  that  is,  fbouH  authtk* 
rife  whatever  the  people  fliould  determine*. 
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Greece.  The  Heradidae,  when  they  were 
expelled  Peloponoefus,  they  reccivedj  and 
protefted^and  defended  againft  Euryftheus^ 
whom  they  killed  in  battle,  and  at  laft,  by 
force  of  arms^  reftored  them  to  their  coun* 
try*.  Athens,  too,  was  a  fanQuary  for 
CEdipuSy  and  tbofe  wUh  him,  when  they 
were  expelled  Thebes  f ;  and  in  the  firfl: 


t  That  tbq^  fo  far  affilled  the  Heradidae,  as  to  bring 
.them  back  to  PeloponneTus,  is  a  fa£):,  as  far  as  I  re- 
.  meoabcrf  only  mentioned  by  Demofthenes ;  but  it  is  in 
a  decree  drawn  up  by  him,  in  which  he  certainly  would 
not  bave  mentioned  a  fafi  which  had  no  foundation  in 
hiftory.  It  was  the  dieore  upon  which  the  alliance  be* 
twoen  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  was  formed  againft 
Philip.  In  this  decree  he  recounts  fcveral  of  the  fa- 
vours which  the  Athenians  had  beftowed  npon  the 
Thebans :  And  among  others  h«  mentions  this  t  ruf 

«r«T^f«^  «^C^i(»  JMr4y«y««)  r^if  09X^1^  K^«rt'>'«'rff  riff  «y- 
^ifitctutt  irtt^mMf9(  T9$i   H(««Af«(  'ixyovAK.— (nipt  Si^«iiii, 

p.  171*)  As  to  the  faft  of  their  receiving  and  protcfting 
them^  and  killing  Euryfthcus  their  perfecutor,  it  is  re- 
lated by  Ihucydidesi  in  the  beginning  of  his  hiflory. 

.  +  Demoft.  ubi  fupra. 

Vol.  VI.  X  x 
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Thcban  wart  which  followed  foon  after> 
they  fo  far  fuccoqred  the  unfortunate  Ar- 
gives,  that  they  obliged  the  Thehans  to 
give  up  the  bodies  of  the  Argiye  lead- 
ers, whom  they  had  flain  :  And,  to  comq 
down  to  later  times,  they  were  not  only 
the  firft  of  the  Greeks  who  durft  facq 
the  Perfians  in  the  field  ;  but,  in  the  bat^ 
tie  of  Marathon,  they  defeated  a  prodi- 
gious army  of  them  with  a  handful  of 
inen  ;  and  at  Plataeae,  when  the  Lacede- 
xnonians  declinecl  to  be  drawn  up  againft  the; 
Perfians,  they  chearfully  undertook  it  *.  In 
that  war  they,  for  the  fervice  of  the  com- 
mon caufe,  forfook  their  city  and  their 
country,  though  they  were  offered  by 
Xerxes,  if  they  would  abandon  the  com- 
mon caufe,  not  only  to  have  the  pofTeffion 
of  their  own  country  fecured  to  them,  but 
to  have  any  other  country  added  to  it  that 
they  themfeJves  fhould  choofe,  and  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  lay^s.     He  promif-^ 

*  This  is  related  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  c* 
that  battle. 
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ed  alfo  to  repair  all  the  mifchief  he  had 
done  in  their  country  by  demolifliing  their 
temples  *.  And  thus»  without  city  or 
iiountry,  they  betook  themfelves  to  the 
fea,  and  furnifhed  twice  as  many  (hips 
as  all  Greece  befides :  So  that  it  was  by 
their  means,  that  the  Greeks  became  maf- 
ttrs  at  fea;  without  which  it  was  impoflible 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  could  have 
been  preferved.  For,  if  the  Pcrfians  had 
nt)t  been  defeated  at^  Salamis,  they  would 
have  fo  infefted  the  coafts  of  Greece,  going 
round  Peloponnefe,  and  landing  wherever 
they  pleafed,  that  the  country  would  noc 
have  been  habitable,  and  the  people  muft 
have  fubmitted.  And,  in  general,  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  moft  important  and 
hazardous  war^  they  behaved  not  only  with 


•  Sec  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  cap,  140.  and  following, 
and  lib.  9.  in  initio ;  where  we  have  a  moft  noble  and 
fpirited  anfwer  made  by  the  Athenians  to  thcfe  offers. 
One  of  the  councili  he  tells  us,  was  of  opinion^  that 
they  Ihould  accept  of  them  j  but  the  Athenians,  he 
fays,  ftoned  him,  and  their  wives  ftoncd  his  wife.  See 
alio  Demofthenes,  ubi  fifra,  p.  174.  MorM. — aud 
Ifocrates's  Panegyric,  p.  60.  Stephani. 
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the  greateft  braTcryand  difmtcrcftedaefs^' 
but  alfo  with  fo  much  temper  and  mod«ra:- 
tion,  yielding  m  every  thing  to  the  Spiar- 
tans,  who,  if  they  had  not  been  allowed 
to  take  the  fead,  would  otherwife  have  a* 
bandoned  the  common  caofe,  that  Herodo^ 
tU8  very  juftly  gives  them  the  praife  of 
having  laved  Greece.  And  in  this  refpeft 
they  differed  very  much  from  their  rivals: 
the  Spartans,  who  were  very  far  from  be- 
ing a  generous  and  d'lfinterefted  people  j 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  felfifti  and  rwr- 
row-minded.. 

But  the  people  of  any  country,  as  welt 
as  their  kings  and  great  men,  may  be  cor^ 
rupted  by  wealth  and  power ;  and  this  was 
the  fate  of  the  Athenians  :  For  when,  by 
their  conquefts  and  their  trade,  they  had 
become  rich  and  powerful,  they  became  ii>- 
dolent  and  luxurious,  and  were  as  liable  ta 
be  flattered  by  orators  and  demagogues;  as 
any  abfolute  monarch  by  his  courtiers  and 
favourites ;  and  in  thji  refped  I  think  Ari- 
ftotle  very  properly  compares  a  democracy 
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to  a  tyf aa!>y  *.  The  firft  Mmarkable  cor- 
ru^UoOf  of  thc'wr  manners  began  under 
Perkrlesv  one  of  the  beft  too  of  their  de- 
magogueSy  but.  who,  in  order  to  make  his^ 
court  to  the  more  indigent  of  the  dti^ 
zcns,  introduced  a  thing  which  had:  vcry^ 
great  confccjufences,  and  miy  be  faid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  eaufes  of  the  ruia 
of  Athens,  add  of  the  lofe  of  the  liberty  of 
Greece. 

For  underftanding  of  this,  we  are  to 
know  that  the  Athenian*,  when  they  were 
in  their  glory,  had  a  very  great  revenue^ 
fuch  as  Demofthenes  fays  might  be  com* 
pared  with  the  revenue  of  all  the  other 
flates  of  Greece  put  together  f.  And  he 
fays,  that  during  the  forty-five  years  that 
they  were  the  leaders  of  Greece,  they  col- 
lected a  treafure  of  more  than  ten  thoufand 
talents  %.    This  treafure  was  appropriated 

*  De  R/publica^  lib.  4.  cap.  4.  %,^ 

.  f  nigi  r»/e^«€«ir»  p.  107.  m  finc,  ift  Olynth.  p.  ji  i^ 

X  Olymh,  3d,  pi  25*         ' 
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for  war,  and  was  what  they  called  their 
^pvifjiarA  cTTpaTifldTixa,  out  of  whith  wenS 
paid  the  citizens,  when  they  went  upon 
any  expedition,  ^nd  likewife  fuch  merce- 
naries as  they  had  occafion  to  hire.  Some 
time  before  the  Perfiln  ihvafion,  it  was 
propofed  to  divide  aitiong  the  citizens  a. 
great  fum  which  they  had  then  in  the  trea. 
fiiry  ;  but  this  was  prevented  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  Themiftocles,  who,  then  forefeeing 
the  dorm  that  was  coming,  perfuaded  them 
to  employ  it  in  building  fliips.  Nor  viras 
this  treafure  ever  employed,  as  far  as  wd 
know,  for  any  other  purpofe  than  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  people,  till  it  was  diverted  to 
jprivate  ufes  by  Pericles,  upon  the'following 
bccafion.  In  his  time  theatrical  reprefen- 
tations,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  were 
brought  to  great  perfedion  in  Athens^ 
and  as  the  theatre  was  then  only  of  woodj 
and  put  up  bccajfionally,  it  did  not  contain 
all  the  fpedators,  fo  that  there  was  a  great 
erouding  to  get  into  it,  and  great  conten- 
tion about  places,  which  often  ended  in 
blowfe.  This  produced  a  regulation,  by 
which  every  pnc  was  to  pay  for  his  feat  fa 
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much,  otherwife  to  have  no  place ;  and  a^ 
the  more  indigent  of  the  people  could  but  ill 
afford  this,  Pericles  took  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  court  to  the  people,  by  propof- 
ing  that  there  fhould  be  paid  out  of  the 
xnilitary  treafure  two  oMi  to  every  one  of 
the  citizens,  one  of  which  wan  to  be  paid 
for  a  ff^at  in  the  theatres  and  the  other  for 
his  maintenance.  The  bad  effeds  of  this 
appropriation  of  public  money  to  private 
pfes  were  foon  felt ;  for  one  ApoUo- 
dorus  wanted  to  bring  back  agaia  the  mo- 
ney tb  the  treafury ;  to  prevent  which,  Eu- 
bulus,  a  great  demagogue  in  thofe  days,  m 
order  to  make  his  court  to  the  people  in 
the  fame  way  that  Pericles  had  done,  pro- 
pofed  that  it  fhould  be  a  capital  crime  foe 
3iiy  man  fo  much  as  to  move  that  the  mo- 
ney ihould  be  again  applied  to  the  ufe  of 
the  public  *.  And  thus  the  ypiiuLeura  crtx^ 
Tift)Ti)cct,  at  leaft  a  great  part  of  them,  be- 
came  what   they  called   j^^wjxaTa  6g«fixa. 

*  Sec  Ulpian*s  Copimcnt.  upon  the  beginning  of  tjic 
1^  Olynthiac 
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Nor  did  the  thing  ftop  here ;  for  the  peo- 
ple, having  once  taftcd  of  the  fweets  of 
living  in  pleafure  and  eafe  at  the  pub- 
lic expence,  by  degrees  laid  hold  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  flate  under  various 
pretences,  fuch  as  being  paid  for  cheir  at- 
tendance in  the  public  aiTembliei^,  which 
they  called  ^pnixara  exithmriccaiTtdL^  and  for 
their  trouble  in  judging  caufes,  which  they 
<!alled  ^fifjiMT»  iiKatrntw ;  to  that,  in  the 
days  of  Demofthenes,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  defraying  any  public  (ervice,  ex- 
cept firft,  the  contributions  of  the  richer 
citizens  called  i/r^^^tfi,  a  very  unequal 
and  arbitrary  afTeifment,  as  it  appears,  an^ 
which  gave  occafion  to  great  complaints, 
till  Demofthenesgot  feme  regulations  made 
which  put  the  thing  upon  a  better  foot  * ; 
and,  fecondly,  what  they  called  the  Xi«- 
^vgyit^h  or  public  fcrvices,  which  was  alfo 
\a  burden  npon  the  richer  fort,  fuch  as  the 
fitting  out  of  fliips  of  war,  called  rgin§agr 
^/a,  and  the  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
(Chorufes  for  their  tragedy  ^nd  coraedyi 
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oiled  jg^nym.    For  It  appears  from  what 
the  Scholkft  fays  *^  that  the  ohius^  which" 
tach  man  paid  for  his  ticket^  was  given  to 
the  archit^d  who  put  up  the  tbeacre  and 
fumidied  the  machinery. 

Aaothfelr  conibqiience  of  this  was«  that 
the  people  became  indolent  and  effeminacey 
preferring  an  eafy  and  pleafureable  life^ 
at  the  public  expence,  to  thofe  toils  and 
dangers  for  which  only  they  were  paid  be- 
fore* They  did  not  therefore  choofe  to  go 
upon  any  expedition  themfelves,  but  em« 
ployed  raerisenary  troops,  which  being  ve<» 
ry  ill  paid^  by  reaibn  of  the  mifapplication 
of  tbfe  public  money,  thofe  whom  they  fent 
but  as  commanders  were  obliged  to  em* 
pIojF  them  in  any  way  in  which  they  could 
find  fubfiftence  for  them,  if  the  fervice  up- 
on which  ihey  went  was  not  fufikient  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  fometimes,  for  want  of 
pay,  they  deferted  to  the  enemy*    This 

*  UlpUOii  libi  fapra* 

Vol.  VI.  Yy 


-vna' 
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produced  trials  and  accurations  of  .tlfie  com« 
manders,  upon  whom  ihe  people  were  al- 
ways willing  to  lay  the  blame,  rather  than 
upon  themfelvcs ;  and  though  they  were 
not  willing  to  fight,  they  were  very  willing 
to  judge,  and  were  difpofed  to  be  remark- 
ably fevere  in  their  judgments ;  and  the 
general  opinion  that  prevailed  among  them 
was,  that  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  eonfifted, 
firftj  in  proper  votes  or  refolutlons  (^pfi^nr'* 
fjiuru) ;  fccondly,  in  the  ftrrft  adminiftra*^ 
tion  of  juftice.  All  this  appears  from  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  ;  and,  if  we  cart 
believe  Ifocrates,  they  were  come  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  degeneracy,  that,  even  when  they 
went  abroad  upon  any  expedition,  they 
ferved  as  rowers  aboard  their  own  veflels, 
while  they  employed  their  barbarous  mer- 
cenaries to  fight  for  them.  But,  though 
they  were  thus  declined  in  fpirit  and 
courage,  they  continued  ftill  to  excell  in 
the  •  arts  *,  and  were  befides,  in  the  conr- 


•  Thch'  taftc  of  plcafurc  was  no  doubt  very  fine^ 
but  it  was  very  expenfive ;  for  Demofthenes  tells  usi  ia 
his  fifth  Philippic,  towards  the  beginniAg,  that  they 
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mon  affairs  of  life,  people  of  the  quickefl: 
apprehenfion,  and  what  we  would  call  (he 
clevereft  people  ia  Greece  *•     , 

Such  was  the  charader  of  the^  people 
with  whom  Demofthenes  had  to  do.  We 
are  now  to  confider  in  what  ftate  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece  were,  when  Demofthenes 
appeared  upon  the  ftage.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  having  been  for  many  years 
the  leading  people  in  Greece,  had  loft  that 
honour  by  their  defeat  at  Leudra,  and 
were  now  engaged  in  war  with  fome  of  jhe 
neighbburin^  ftates  of  Peloponnefe,  who 
had  taken  that  opportunity  to  (hake  o(F 
their  dependence  upon  them.  The  The- 
bans,  who,  ever  fince  their  vidory  at  Leuc- 
tra,  had  taken  the  lead  in  Grecian  affairs, 
were  at  this  time  engaged  in  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  war  yith  the  Phocians,  who  inhabited 


fpent  more  upon  the  fcaft  of  the  Uuvxhvcitett  and  of 
Bacchus, than  upon  anyone  of  their  naval  expeditions. 

•  Demofthenes,  who  did  not  flatter  them,  gives 
them  this  teftimony,  fmiect  letorto  vfc«f  «gvT«T«  ^i|0fy« 
T<6.     Olynth.  3.  p.  23. 
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a  country  adjoining  to  the  Straights  of 
Thermopylae*  The  AtheQians^  too»  were 
Hkewife  engaged  in  wha^t  they  called  the 
fecial  war,  which  was  a  vrar  betwii^t  theo^ 
and  the  Chians,  the  Rhodians^  and  the  By«- 
zantians,  who  were  formerly  their  alUeSi  or 
rather  their  fubjedlsi  but  now  had  ihaken 
ofF  the  yoke,  and  formed  a  confederacy 
againft  them  *.  In  thi$  diftraded  ftate  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  a  new  power  appeared 
on  the  flage  that  never  was  heard  of  he^ 
fore.  This  was  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  4 
country  formerly  tributary  to  the  Athe? 
nians,  and  of  fo  little  eftimationi  that,  a^ 
Demoilhenes  tells  us,  a  man  did  not  chufe 
to  take  a  flave  from  that  coijntry.  Thi^ 
Philip  was  the  third  fon  of  Amyntas,  the 
preceding  king.  The  eldeft  was  aflaflinat« 
ed,  and  the  fecQpd  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Illyrianst-  )3ly  thefe  accidetus  Philip 
became  king  pf  Maqedon.  But  there  wa^ 
ftnoiher,  which  contributed  moft  0f  all  tQ 
make  him  the  man  he  afterwards  provec| 
to  be,  and  wl^ich  inay  be  faid  to  have  lai4 

f  ]L.ibanius  ip  Prplegom.  ad  Demof^. 
f  yipian,  ubi  fupra. 
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the  frandjitioii  of  the  iiDtver&I  monarchy 
of  the  Macedoaians,  It  was  this :  Amya*^ 
tas  bavibg  had  fome  differeace  with  the 
Hiehana,  who  were  thea  the  goveriitng 
Ipeople  10  Greece,  and  being  obliged  to  fub-^ 
fftit  t0  tbemi  fciit  hia  third  fon  Philip  to 
Thebes,  as  a  hoftage  for  the  performance 
p(  the  conditions  impofed  upon  him^ 
There  be  beeame  aa|uamtt4  with  Epami^ 
iiotidas,  the  gre»teft  man^  perhaps,  that  ever 
Creeps  produced,  who  had  been  inftruded 
1)7  Lyfis»  a  Pythagorean  philofopher,  that 
happened  then  to  be  refiding  at  Thebes^ 
ISefides  the  inftru£tion  he  got  from  £pa«> 
minondasy  the  care  of  bis  education  was 
i:ommitted  to  Naufithous,  another  Pytha^ 
gorean  philofopher,  who  was  refiding  at 
Thebes  while  Philip  was  there  ♦ ;  fo  that 
J^hilip  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a  uurlling 
of  philofophy,  without  which,  1  think  it 
would  have  been  impoifible  that,  coming 
from  a  barbarous  nation,  fnch  as  Macedo* 
nia  was  at  that  time,  he  ihould  baye  beeii 
fo  great  a  king ;  as  impoQible,  as  ths^t  bit 

f  pipdon^s  Slculus^  V^  16.  fee,  z^ 
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Ion  Alexaoiier  (hould  have  conquered  Afia, 
and  been  one  of  the  greateft  men  we  read 
of'  in  htftory*  if  he  had  not  been  educated 
by  Ariftotle.  :  How  fenfiWe  Philip  was  of 
the  benefit  of  a  philofophical  education,  is 
rrident  from  a  letter  of  his^  ftttl  extantito 
Ariftotle,  wr^ten  upon  occafion  of  the 
birth  of  Alexander ;  wherein  he  fays,  That 
he  does  not  thank  the  gods  fo  much  for  hav- 
ing beft'owed-a  fon  on  him^  as  for  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  having  him  educated 
under  fuch  a  philofopher  as  Ariftotle.  Thus 
inftruded,  Philip,  very  foon  after  his  father's 
tieath,  (hewed  how  much  he  had  profited 
by  thcfe  inftt-udtiqtis  ;  and  firft  he  enlarged 
kimfclf  upon  thp  fide  of  Thrace,  ;where 
there  were  many  flourifhing  Greek  cities, 
fucli  as;  Amphipolis>  Pydna,  Potidaea  *,  and, 
jimong.others*  Olynthus,  which  was  a  co^ 
lony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea^  and  which 
jtfelf  was  originally  a  colony  from  Athensf. 
All  thefe  cities  he  fubdued  ;  and  then  he 
began  to  extend  bis. power  upon  the  other 

•  Olynth.  I.  p.  5. 

f  Liban.  Afgum.  ad  OTynth.  i< 
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fid€,  viz.  in  Thefialy,  where  taking  ad^an^^ 
tage  of  tlie.divifion  of;  that  people  among 
thetnfelves,  he  became  likewife  mafter'  of 
them.  Being  thus  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Greece,  be  got  into  it  foj  the  means 
df  the  war  above  mentioned^  betwixt 
the  Thebahs  and  the  Phocians,  in  which 
the  Thebans  being  linfuccefsful,  were 
prevailed  upon  by  fome  friends  tl^at  Philip 
had  there)  to  call  him  to  their  afliftance  t 
for  Philip,  by  his  money  and  his  intriguer, 
had  procured  to  himfelf  friends  id  almoflrali 
the  cities  of  Greece,  by  whofe  help,  as  much 
as  by  the  force  of  his  arms,  he  fubdued 
that  country.  Having  thus  got  into  Greece, 
he  very  foon  put  an  end  to  the  Phocian 
war,  by  totally  deftroying  that  people, 
in  whofe  place  he  was  admitted  to  be 
of  the  council  of  the  Amphi£lyons  *• 
After  this,  that  council  having  quarrelled 
\vith  the  Locrians,  (a  contritance,  as  De- 
mofthenes  fays  ft  of  Philip's  friend  at  A- 

*  Liban.  Argum.  ad  Orat.  ni^  H^vnu 
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Ihcna,  JEichineli^)  di  ftccoiinc  of  fome  knd 
iRrhith  the  Lbcriant  pofleflcd,  Imt  which 
the  Amphiayoiis  (aid  bdooged  to  thfc  thU 
phic  God^  abd  having  tried  hi  rua  to  fub« 
due  them  by  ahns,  thej  called  to  thehr  af- 
Maiice  Philips  and  chofe  hiiA  general  of 
the  AoiphidyotM.  Upon  which  lies  not 
snindiog  the  facred  ground  which  wa8  the 
ftthjed  of  the  controverfj,  turned  his  arms 
Agalnft  £lataea^  a  ftroag  town  upon  the 
confine*  of  Baeotia,  arid  teade  himfelf  nia£^ 
ter  of  it^«  This  gate  the  alarm  to  the 
Thebana^  and  made  them  join  agaioft  Phi* 
lip  the  Athenians^  with  whom  before  they 
were  at  variance.  Then  followed  the  bat*^ 
tie  of  Gherdnaeai  which  made  Philip  maf- 
ter  of  Greece. 

It  waa  when  this  mighty  power  was  yti 
hut  in  ita  infiincy,  and  when  Philip  wai 
beginning  to  extend  himfelf  upon  the  (ide 
of  Thrace,  hf  the  conquefl:  of  the  cities  a- 
boTe  mentioned,  that  Demofthenes  firll  ap- 


f  Demoft*  tilri  fupra< 
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peared  in  the  fcene  of  public  bufinefs.  At 
this  time  it  could  not  be  faid  that  there  was 
any  leading  people  in  Greece :  For  the 
Thebans,  though  in  war  they  had  prevailed 
againft  the  Lacedemonians  under  their  phi- 
lofophical  leader  Epaminondas,  had  not  wif- 
dom  or  ability  fuflicient  to  fill  their  place 
in  time  of  peace.  All  Greece,  therefore, 
at  that  time  confifted  of  fo  many  indepen- 
dent dates,  each  contending  for  the  mafte- 
xy  J  and,  as  I  have  faid,  Philip  had  his  par- 
tizans  almoft  in  every  city,  and  particular- 
ly in  Athens, 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  part  that  De- 
mofthenes  aded  was  perhaps  the  greateft 
that  any  man  ever  aded  in  the  political 
line ;  and,  if  Greece  could  have  been  faved 
by  counfel  and  eloquence,  it  would  have 
been  faved  by  him  ;  And  1  believe  it  is  true 
what  he  fays  himfelf  *,  that,  if  there  had 
been  fuch  another  man  in  each  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Greece,  that  country  never  would 

Vol,.  VI.  Zz 
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have  been  conquered  by  Philip.  The  great- 
eft  triumph  of  his  eloquence  was  in  Thebes^ 
whither  he  was  fent  ambafHidor  by  the  A- 
thenian  people,  after  Philip  had  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  Elataea,  in  order  to  perfuade  the 
Thebans  to  join  the  Athenians  againft  Phi* 
lip,  in  defence  of  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece.  And  though  he  was  oppofed  by 
Philip's  ambaffadors,  who  were  there  pre* 
fentt  and  though  the  Thebans  were  under 
great  obligations  to  Philip,  and  had  long 
been  at  variance  with  the  Athenians,  and 
though  they  ftill  felt  the  lofs  they  had  fuf^ 
fered  in  the  unfuccefsfql  war  with  the  Pho- 
cians,  yet  nothing  could  ftand  before  the 
force  of  Demofthenes*s  eloquence,  exciting 
them  to  z€t  the  noble  and  generous  part,  fd 
that  with  a  kind  of  enthiifiarm  they  ran  to 
arms,  and  Demofthenes  was  fo  great  a  man 
among  them,  that  he  not  only  guided  their 
public  affemblies  as  much  as  he  did  at  A- 
thens,  but  dircfted  their  generals  *.     By 

♦  This  is  related  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Demoft- 
henes, upon  the  authority  of  Thcopompus,  a  very  dilir 
gent  and  accurate  hiftori^a  and  who  lived  abou^  that 
time. 


( 
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the  acceflion  of  the  Thebans,  fuch  a  con- 
federacy was  formed  againft  PhiKp,  as  fair- 
ly put  him  to  a  (land,  and  obliged  him  to 
fue  for  peace.  But  the  war  going  on,  the 
confederates  had  at  firit  the  advantage  in 
two  adions  \  till  at  lad  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chaeronea  put  an  end  to  the' liberties  of 
Greece,  an  event  for  which  Demofthenes 
could  not  be  anfwerable,  as  he  fays  him- 
felf9  not  having  the  command  of  the  ar- 
my ;  for  with  refpedi  to  his  behaviour  as 
a  foldier,  befides  that  it  could  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  face  of  the  day,  I  fufpe£t 
it  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  Plutarch 
And  other  writers;  for  if  it  had  been 
as  bad  as  they  reprefent  it,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  mentioned,  and  much  in- 
iifted  on  by  iEfchines,  in  his  oration  a- 
gainft  Ctefiphon,  where  he  throws  out  all 
fort  of  abufe  againft  Demofthenes. 

In  his  political  condudt^  too,  there  was  a 
fieadinefs  and  a  conftancy  which  is  no( 
commonly  found  in  politicians,  efpectally 

f  Dcmoft.  5rfgi  0Tif «yK. 
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thofe  of  modem  limes :  For  he  oppofed, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Macedonian 
power,  and  continued  to  oppofe  it,  while 
he  lived,  choofing  rather  than  fubmit  to  it, 
and  put  himfelf  into  the  hands  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, to  go  out  of  life.  Whatever 
truth,  therefore,  there  may  be  in  the  ftory 
of  his  taking  the  Perfian  money  againft 
the  Macedonian,  or  of  Alexander's  money 
which  Harpalus  had  run  away  with  *,  he 
was  incorruptible  by  the  Macedonian, 


♦  As  to  his  taking  money  from  the  king  of  Perfia^ 
for  ftirring  up  Greece  againft  the  Macedonian,  Plutarch 
fays,  it  was  proved  by  writings  which  Alexaader  found 
in  Babylon.  But  with  regard  to  the  money  which 
Plutarch  fays  he  took  fromlHarpalus,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  fpeak  againft  him,  and  perfuade  the  people 
to  deliver  him  up  to  Alexander,  I  think  he  is  juftified 
by  what  Paufanias  tells  in  Corintbiads :  who  relates,  that 
after  the  death  of  Harpalus,  dne  of  his  domeftics.  who 
had  been  his  treafurer,  was  apprehended  by  a  Macedo- 
nian commander,  to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  all 
thofe  to  whom  Harpalus  had  given  money,  but  De- 
mofthenes  was  none  of  them  ;  and  when  it  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  his  defiring  to  have  the  matter  tried  by  the 
Areopagus,  the  moft  folemn  and  fevere  tribunal  in  A- 
thens,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  confident  of  his  inno- 
cence. 
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In  forming  this  grand  alliance*,  of  which 
it  appears  he  himfelf  was  the  life  and  foul, 
he  found  more  difficulty  at  home  than  a- 
broarf  ;  for  he  had  two  pafllons  of  his 
countrymen  to  ftruggle  with,  both  as  ftrong 
as  atiy  in  human  nature,  viz.  firft  the  love 
of  pleafure,  together  with  that  foftnefs  and 
averfion  to  toil,  and  danger,  and  hazardous 
enterprife,  which  a  life  of  that  kind  necef- 
farily  produces.  Secondly,  the  love  of 
nioney,  by  which  I  do  not  mean  the  defire 
of  fuperfluous  wealth,  or  what  is  called  a- 
varice  ;  but  the  defire  of  money  to  live  up- 
on in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  ac- 

*  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Demofthenes,  reckons  up 
all  the  ftatcs  that  he  confederated  againft  Philip,  viz. 
the  Euboeans,  Achaeans,  Corinthians,  Megarians,  Leu- 
cadians,  Corcyraeans,  befides  the  two  great  ftatcs  of 

Athens  and  Thebes (See  what  Demofthenes  himfelf 

fays  of  this  confederacy.  De  Corona,  p.  1 79.  edit.  Morelii.) 
— Amongft  all  thefe,  fays  Plutarch,  he  went  about  as 
ambaflador,  and  by  his  eloquence  perfuaded  them  to  join 
the  public  caufe  j  fo  that  in  this  way  he  collcdted  a  force 
againft  Philip  of  no  leJTs  than  15,000  foot  and  2000 
horfe  of  mercenaries,  beftdcs  the  national  troops  belong- 
ing to  each  of  thele  ftares*  This,  perhaps,  was  the 
greateft  army  of  Greeks  that  ever  was  cc^ieAed  together. 
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cuftomed  to  live  for  many  years  :    For,  as 
I  have  obferved,  they  were  in  the  ufe  of 
fubfifting  upon  the  fpoils  of  the  public, 
,\vhich  they  divided  among  themfelves,  and 
applied,  partly  to  their  living,  and  part- 
ly   to    their    theatrical   entertainments^. 
There  was  alfo  a  third  paflion  of  theirs, 
which    Demofthenes    had  to    encounter, 
equally  ftrong,  and  as  deeply  implanted 
in   human  nature;   I  mean  their  vanity, 
which  was  greatly  flattered  by  the  dema* 
gogues  at  that  time,  who*  as  Demoilhenes 
tells  usf,   ufed  frequently  to   alk  them. 
What  they  would  have  ?  What  they  (hould 
move  for  ?    What  they  (hould  do  to  pleafe 
them  ?    And  in  almoft  every  fpeech  made 
by   fuch   orators,  they   were    entertained 
either*  with  their  own  praifes,  or  thofe  of 
their  anceftors.     This  made  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  fpeak  freely  to  them,  as  Demoft- 
henes  frequently  obferves,  being  very  ira- 
fcible,  as  all  vain  men  are,  and  very  apt  to 
do  fevere  things  in  their  anger.     Nor  in- 
deed could  Demofthenes  have  treated  them 

*  P.  351  •  and  following. 

f  Olynth.  3.  p.  24.  edit.  Morelii. 
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with  the  freedom  he  did,  if  he  had  not  laid 
the  blame  of  t)ieir  ill  condud  upon  thofe 
demagogues  :  Yet  even  that  way  it  was  by 
no  means  fafe  ;  and  he  tells  them,  that  he 
fhould  not  wonder,  if  he  fuffered  more 
from  them  by  telling  them  fuch  things,  than 
thofe  gentlemen  fuffered  by  doing  them ; 
and  he  adds,  *  For  you  are  not  always  to  be 

♦  fpol^en  to  freely ;  and  I  am  furprifed  that 

*  you  now  hear  mc  */  And  indeed  he  had 
reafon ;  for  what  is  called  his  Philippics, 
and  which,  from  the  name,  one  fhould 
imagine,  was  an  inve^ive  againft  Philip,  as 
the  orations  of  Cicero,  bearing  the  fame 
pame,are  againft  Anthony,  is  rather  an  ia* 
ve£tive  againft  the  people  of  Athens,  whom 
he  every  where  reproaches  with  their  in- 
dolence^  effeminficy,  and  fcandalous  abufe 


•  Oljrnth.  3.  p»  27.  &  Philipp.  X,  in  fine^  where  he 
fays, '  That  as  he  knows  certainly  it  is  for  their  advan- 

<  tage  to  hear  what  he  told  them,  fp  he  wifhed  he  knew 

<  as  certainly,  that  it  was  for  his  advantage  to  tcU  them 
'  fuch  things  \  for  then  (fays  he)  I  fhould  have  told  you 
*  them  with  much  more  pleafure*  Uncertain,  however, 

<  as  it  is,  what  (hall  befal  me,  I  venture  to  tell  you  what 
f  I  am  fure  it  will  be  for  your  good  that  ygu  fhould  do.' 
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of  public  money  ;  whereas  Philip  h^  com- 
mends for  his  activity,  bravery,  and  con- 
tempt of  toil  and  danger,  when  let  againft 
glory  and  empire  *.  And  when  at  any 
time  he  mentions  the  great  anions  of  thcif 
anceftors,  it  is  only  by  way  of  reproach  to 
them,  who  had  degenerated  lo  much  froia 
thole  anccltorst- 

Without  this  noble  fpirit  of  liberty  and 
man  y  boldnefs,  which  tcarcJ  riot  the  rage 
ot  a  muhiiude  any  more  than  the  frowns 
of  a  tyrant,  his  eloquence  could  have  avail- 
ed nothing  ;  nor  even  witii  it,  could  any 
eloquence  lefs  than  that  of  Dtmollhenes, 
feconded  too,  and  enforced  as  it  was,  both 

*  The  Olyrithtacs,  I  think,  fliould  be  rather  called 
the  Philippics  of  Demofthcnes.;  for  in  them  he  is  very 
fevere  upon  the  vices  of  Philip,  fuch  as  his  perfidy,  his 
jealoufy  of  fuperior  merit,  and  his  debauchery. — See 
particularly  Olynth.  t.  p.  7  It  is,  however,  evident, 
that  he  does  not  do  this  merely  for  the  pleafure  of 
railing  at  a  man  whofe  power  he  oppoied,  without  any 
hatred  to  his  perfon ;  but  in  order  to  encourage  the 
Athenians,  and  make  them  confider  his  power  as  noi 
altogether  invincible. 

•{•  Olynth.  3.  p,  25.  edit.  Morelii. 
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by  hia  private  life  and  pubKc  coddud,  have 
perfuaded  a  people^  funk  in  pleafure  and 
indolence,  to  give  up  their  feafts,  their 
fhewsy  and  elegant  entertainments  of  the 
theatre^  and  what  wa8  ftill  more,  even 
their  daily  bread,  to  refume  the  fpirit  of 
their  forefathers,  and  to  engage  in  a  moil: 
perilous  ws^r  againft  a  great  king,  at  the 
head  of  a  mighty  army  hitherto  invincible. 

The  fpeeches,  by  which  fo  great  things 
^ere  accomplifhed,  are  fuch  as  might  be 
expe&ed,  full  of  fenfe,  fpirit^  and  political 
prudence*  While  he  reproaches  the  Athe- 
nians for  their  pad  conduit,  he  tells  them; 
that  yet,  if  they  will  do  what  they  oughc 
to  do,  all  will  be  well  *•     And  while  he 


•  In  the  beginfiing  of  the  firft  Philippic  he  tells 
them,  that  though  their  affairs  had  then  t  very  bad 
arpeQ,  they  muft  not.defpair }  '  For/  fays  he,  •  what  is 
(  worft  in  time  paft,  that  is  beft  with  rdTpeA  to  the  fu« 

*  ture : — And  what  Is  that  ?  It  is  this, — that  you  haying 

*  done  nothing  of  what  you  ou^t  to  have  done,  your 
<  affairs. are  in  a  bad  fituation^  for  if  the/  were  in  fuch 

Vol.  VI.  3  A 
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magnifies  the  valour  jsind  j^nterprifing  fpi- 
Tit  of  Philipi  he  at  the  fame  time  (hews 
his  weaknefTes ;  and  fays  what  was  certain-- 
ly  trQe>  that  k  was  a.fmgle  man  only  that 
they  had  to  deal  with,  not  the  ftrength  of 
a  ftate  *  ;  fo  that,  if  i  they  were  to  do  no- 
thing but  gain  time^  even  that  would  be 
profitable. 

But  what  chiefly  diftinguifhes  the  rfie- 
tortc  of  Demofthenes,  and  g(ves  it  ati  air 
of  grandeur  which  fets  ic  much  above  that 
of  any  other  orator,  is  what  Phitarch  has 
obferved,  that  the  topic  he  infills  moft 
upon  in  his  public  oratioi^s  is  the  to  xaAoy, 
or  the  fair  and  the  handfome }  for  it  is 
only  from  three  motives  that  men  are 
perfuaded  to  ad — the  pleafureable,  the 
profitable,  and  the  beautiful  or  the  ho- 
nourable. Now,  of  thefe  three,  the  laff 
is  by  far  the  nobleft  both  for  the  fpeak- 


•  a  fituation,  you  having  done  every  thing  that  was  pr0i 
<  per,  there  were  no  hope  of  their  mending/ 

J  Philipp.  3.  p*  73. 
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tr  and  the  hearers.  It  was  by  argu- 
ments of  this  kind,  as  Plutarch  has  re- 
ported from  Theopompus,  that  he  perfuad- 
cd  the  Thebans  to  afTociate  with  their  c- 
nemies  the  Athenians  againft  their  friend 
Philip,  v^hen  every  motive  of  intereft  and 
fefety  was  upota  the  other  fide.  It  was  ia 
this  way  that  in  the  oration,  about  the 
erowtt^  he  jaft'ifiefe  himfelf  for  having  per- 
fiiaded  his  countrymen  to  aQ;  the  noble, 
chough  unfuccefsful  part,  which  they  aded, 
in  defence  c5f  the  li&erties  of  Greece  a- 
pXn^  Philip  ;*  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the 
beauty  tOJihat  fine  paflage,.  fo  juftly  cele- 
brated by  Longiiius,  where  he  fwears  by 
the  {hades  of  thofe  that  fell  at  Marathon 
and  Plitaeae,  that  the  Athenians  did  not 
err  in  preferring  what  was  dangerous  and 
in  the*  event  fatal,  becaufe  it  was  honour- 
able, to  what  was  eafy  and  fafe,  but  inglo- 
rious. And  iti  general  we  may  obferve, 
that  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  with  the 
Athenians  in  his  public  oratious  are  almoft 
all  drawn  from  this  fource ;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly in  this  view  that  he  urges  the  ex- 
jimplc  of  their  anceftors,  who  did  fo  much 
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for  the  common  liberties  of  Greece,  with 
fo  generous  a  negle£^  of  their  own  iotcrcft 
as  18  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.    He  therefore,  very  well  deferves 
the  praife  which  Panaetius  the  orator,  quot- 
ed by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  DemoflheneSt 
gives  him,  for  his  infiftifig  fo  much  in  thefe 
orations  upon  the  to  xaAoif,  or  what  i$r  beau- 
tiful and  honourablci  and  which  is  eligible 
for  his  own  fake,  and  preferable  to  what 
was  pleafant,  eafy,  and  even   pro^table  *n 
And  it  is  certain,  th^t  no  orator,  whofe 
works   are  extant,  iofifts  {o  much  upoii 
this  topic  ip  any  deliberative  or  jiidicwi  a« 
ration* 

This  elevation  of  mind,  which  raifed  De- 
moftheAes  fo  much  above  all  other  orators, 
and  this  enthufiafm  for  the  to  lutA^r,  it  is 
probable  that  he  acquired  in  the  £choi»l  of 
Plato,  whofe  fcholar  he  was*     In  the  fame 


**  See  Plutarch  ip  the  life  of  Demofthenesi  wher<r 
he  gives  us  the  words  of  Panaetius,  which  Taylor,  Iq 
his  edition  of  JDemofthencs,  vol,  sd,  p.  657.  has  tta^f 
fcribe<j» 
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manner;  Pericles,  whom  Demofthenes  pro- 
pofed  to  himfelf  as  his  modeU  by  hearing 
*Anaxagoras  the  philofopher,  attained  tf 
that  fublime  of  eloquence,  compared  by.ti« 
writers  of  his  age  to  the  bolt  of  Ju^ 
pitert  which  nothing  could  ftand  ^l^forej 

land  it  was  Cicero's  boaft  that  he  citne  forth 

-I . 

gn  orator,  not  out  of  the  fhop^  of  rheco-^ 
ricians,  but  from  the  walks  of  the  acade- 
my *.  And  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that 
it  is  philofophjr  which  perfedts  all  the  artsj* 
nor  is  there,  without  philofophy,  any  thing 
puly  great  in  the  works  of  men  !• 


*  Cicero,  De  Oratorgj  lib.  i.  where  he  tells  us,  that 
this  appeared  from  a  letter  of  Demoftbenes,  which  it 
feems  ^as  then  preferved ;  and  if  be  had  not  fald  fo, 
Cicero  thinks  that  it  appears  ex  genert  ei  granditate 
wrborum;  I  think  I  may  add,  that  it  appears  ftill  more 
|rom  the  tnatUr  of  his  orations. 

t  See  QiuntiUan,  lib.  I2.  cap.  2,  Of  this  philofo* 
jphiodt  rhetoric  the  HaUcarnaffiaa  fpeaks  much  in  fon« 
liry  places,,  particnlarljr  in  his  work  upon  the  futyeft  of 
|)lp  a?)tieot  orators^  where  he  calls  it,  v  •fj^m  Mt  ^ <• 
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-  And  To  niuch  for  the  matter  of  Demoll- 
beneS'S  orations,  upbn  which  the  Halicar- 
nkffian  tdls  us  heitttended-td  write  a  trca^* 
ti\i  ;  1)ut  which*  if  He  eVer -executed,  it  liati 
n^eTt  iOme  dowihto  ufe  *.  "In  it  he  no  doubt 
tv'oufd  bare  cxffeinfed  the  order  ihd  eto- 
nomy  wh^ch  Dembfthenes  commbnly  ob- 
feryes  ih'iis  orations^,    atiijWould   haVc 

.    '    •       • ,  !      "  "i  '  *  •      .'   '.  ' 7  i^ !0    t     3 "  .1      '  •   . 

'9K$9-f^s(  inr^^m,  cap.  i,  anU; ftp, -that  it  was  quite  loft 
in  his  time,  but  was  beginning  to  be  revived  .under  the 
patrotiagc  of  tke  great  men  of  Rome.  \  He  alfo  men- 
tions it  in  the  fame  vblnme'-iif  of 'hi8'wd&s,.)p/.'i03« 
and  2i2«  of  the  Oxford  edition. 

•  Who  would  defire  to  read  more  in  praife  of  De- 
xnofihenes,  may  confult  Lucian's  encomium  upon"  him, 
which  he  piits  into  the  mouth  of  Antipater  the  Mace- 
donian, upon  occafion  of  Callias,  whom  he  had  ient^to 
apprehend  t)emofthenes,  rcpof ting'to  him  the  manner 
of  Denidfthehcs's  death.  .This  *.  converfation  Luciaxj 
pretends  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  kingcfom  of 
Macedonia  *,  but  it  is  plainly  a  compofition  of  his  own, 
and,  like  all  'his  other  compofiiions^  very  elegah't.''*  Sec 
another  encomium -of  Luciannpoii  Demofthenos,:  wfaich 
I  think  ftiU  finer.  I  have  quoted  it  in  my  Oifiertfitioii 
upon  the  Compofition  of  the  AntiefltSj  p«  593*' annex* 
ed  to  vol.  2d  of  this  worlc*        ' 
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fliewn  us  bow  artfully  he  mixes  thp  argu- 
ments drawn*  from  feveral  tppiGs,,fuch  as 
the  pofljble,  thf  profitaWe,  ,^nd  the  ho* 
xiouraWe:  For  this; way  of  eomplieatifl^ 
arguments,  and  fo  making  them  more  for- 
cible than  when  fingle  and  detached,  is 
noted  as  a  peculiar  excellency  of  Demoft- 
henes.  This  has  been  done  by  the  Scho* 
liaft  upon  fome  of  his  orations,  but  in  4 
much  lefs  qiafterly  manner  than  it  was 
done  or  could  have  been  done  by  the  Ha* 
licarnafliantf 

I  fliall  only  further  obfervc  upon  this 
head,  that  the.  method  of  teaching,  and  of 
rhetorical  periuafiop,  that  is,  p?rfuafiQa 
without  teaching,  are  quite  different :  For 
in  teaching  we  feparate  every  thing  from 
every  thing,  and  explain  things  diftindly 
each  by  itfelf  j  and  hence  it  is  that  accu- 
rate divifion,  as  well  as  definition,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  in  matters  of  fcience: 
\Vhereas  in .  fpeaking  to  the  people,  who 
are  only  to  be  perfuaded,  not  taught,  at 
leaft  not  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two 
inftead  of  feparaiing  things,  we  accumulate 
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them^  in  Order  to  give  them  mofe  weighty 
and  We  follow  not  the  order  of  fciencc, 
but  fuch  as  we  think  beft  fitted  to  influence; 
the  opinion)}  and  pafltons  of  uninftruSed 
men. 

The  Halicarndffian  has  giiren  tis  an  ad-^ 
mirable  treatife  upon  what  he  calls  thtf 
XeytTixn  i^ivon/ii  of  Demofthenes,  that  is,  the 
force  and  energy  of  his  language,  of  which 
1  {hall  make  much  ufe  in  the  next  chapter } 
and  he  promifes  another  upon  his  Trpaxractl 
J'MOTtih  that  is,  the  force  of  convidion 
which  his  matter  carries.  But  thi^  work^ 
as  I  have  obferved,  he  either  never  wrotc^ 
or  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  This  want 
I  have  endeavoured  to  fupply,  as  far  as  I 
am  able,  and  I  fhall  only  add  upon  the  fub« 
je6t,  that  both  in  the  invention  of  argu- 
ments, and  in  the  arrangement  and  difpo- 
fition  of  them,  there  is  no  orator,  that  ever 
I  read  or  heard  of,  that  equals  him  :  And, 
befides  all  the  force  that  the  rhetorical  arc 
gives  to  his  arguments^  there  is  more  plaint 
good  fenfe  in  them  than  in  any  oratorial 
compofition  I  have  ever  feen :  And  he  ex* 
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cells  as  much  in  exciting  the  pafHons  of  the 
readers,  as  in  argument :  And  1  think  it  i^ 
true  what  the  Halicarnaflian  has  obferved*, 
that  if  a  mail  has  any  feeling  at  all,  it  is 
impoffible  he  can  read  Demofthenes  with- 
out being  agitated  by  the  different  paflions, 
'which  the  Halicarnaflian  mentions.  But 
how  much  more  would  he  have*  been  agi- 
tated, if  he  had  heard  Demofthenes  fpeak 
his  orations  ? 

As  what  1  have  faid  of  the  ftate  of  A- 
thens  and  Greece,  at  the  time  when  De* 
hiofthenes  was  engaged  in  public  bufinefs, 
is  taken  almoft  altogether  from  his  famous 
oration  De  Corona^  it  is  proper  that  the 
reader  fhould  be  informed  upon  what  occa- 
fion  this  oration  was  made.  Ctefiphon 
moved  in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  that 
iDemofthenes  (hould  be  crowned  with  a 
golden  crown  on  account  of  his  virtue,  and 
the  good  will  he  had  conftantly  fhewn  to 


•  De  admiranda  vi  dicendi  in  Dcmofthcnc— Cap, 

22.  50.  &  54. 

Vol.  vi.  3  B 
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the  people  of  Athens  arid  to  all  the 
Greeks,  and  on  account  of  his  firmriefs  and 
refolution,  and  becaufe  he  ftill  continues 
faying  and  doing  every  thing  for  the  good 
of  the  people  of  Athens.  And  according- 
ly, upon  this  motion  of  Ctefiphon,  a  decree 
or  enaQment  of  the  people  pafled,  and  De- 
raofthenes  was  fo  crowned.  For  this  de- 
cree Ctefiphon  was  accufed  by  -Sfchines,' 
as  having  fet  forth  to  the  people  what  was 
falfe  concerning  Dcnaofthenes.  He  was 
charged  alfo  with  having  adled  contrary  to 
law  and  form,  both  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  crown  *.  The 
trial  came  on  long  after  the  decree  was  pro- 
nounced, after  the  death  of  Philip,  affd 
when  Alexander  was  matter  of  Greece, 
and  engaged  in  the  war  againft  the  Per- 
fians.  And  as  the  indiftment  was  fo  con- 
ceived as  to  make  Demofthenes  a  party  as 
well  as  Ctefiphon*  he  was  heard  in  defence 
both  of  Ctefiphon  and  himfelf.  This,  as 
1  have  obferved,   neceflarily   led   him  to 


*  See  the  whole  indi£tment  or  y^tipn^  as  they  call  kj^ 
ingrofled  in  the  oration  itfelf,  p,  143.  edit.  Morellk 
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fpeak  much  of  hlmfclf,  and  to  fct  forth 
what  he  had  done  for  the  fervice  of  the  A- 
thenians,  and.  for  the  prefervation  of  the  li- 
berty of  all  Greece.  Of  all  thcfe  fervices 
you  have  a  ihort  fummary  account  towards 
the  end  of.  the  oration  *.  And  the  fait 
undoubtedly  was,  that  he  put  ThiUp  fairly 
to  a  ftand,  having  leagued  againft  him  not 
only  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  but  al- 
moft  all  the  other  ftates  of  Greece  there 
mmed  ^  and  brought  to  the  field  againft 
him  an  army,  as  I  have  faid,  of  no  lefs  than 
15,000  foot  and  2000  horfe  of  hired  troops, 
befides  thofe  which  were  compofed  of  the 
citizens  of  each  of  the  ftates :  So  that  I 
think  it  was  with  reafon  he  fays,  that  he 
was  then  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
greateft  confequence  in  his  time. 

There  is  one  thing  which  diftinguifhes 
the  ftile  of  hiftory  from  that  of  rhetoric 
more  than  any  thing  elfe,  which  is,  that  the 
orator  lays  down  general  abftra(3;  propofi* 
tlon«  of  the  moral  or  political  kind,   from 

*  P.  1 89.  and  following. 
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which  he  argues.      Thefe   are   called   i^ 
Greek  yvcaaoLij   and   in   Latin  fententiae ; 
and  they  were  reckoned  by  the  antients  a 
great  beauty  of  the  rhetorical  ftile.    There 
may  however  be  too  many  of  them,  which 
will   give  the  oration  the  appearance  of  a 
philofophical.difcourfe,  rather  than  a  fpeech 
of  bufinefs  :    And  this  is  a  fault  which  I 
have  obferved  in  fome  of  Tacitus's  fpeeches, 
and  in  thofe  of  Salltfft  ;  but  Demofthenes 
has  ufed  tjiem  more  moderately,  and  always 
arifing  naturally  from  the  fubjed.   As  thofe 
he  has  ufed  are,  I  think,  the  fineft  any  where 
to   be   found,  I  will  give  fome  examples 
|)f  them.    1  he  firft  I  fhall  mention  is  to  be 
found  in  the  third  Olynthiac,  towards,  the 
end,  where  he  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians 
of  his   time,  inftead    of  applying  to   the 
great  and  important  affairs  of  Greece,  as 
their  forefathers  had  done,  employed  them- 
felves   in    making    high-ways,     plaftering 
their  ramparts,  colleding  water   in   foun- 
tains,  and   fuch   like  trifles  ;  and  he  adds, 

♦  That  it  is  not  polfible  that  men,  who  ap- 

•  ply  to  mean  and  trifling  things,  fhould 
'  be  great  minded  men  j  for  fuch  a§  the 
?  ftudies  and   applications    of   men    are, 
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*  fuch  of  neceflity  will  their  minds  be  *. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  nations,  but  oT 
every  individual ;  for  there  ib  no  more  r:ir- 
tain  vray  of  difcovering  the  fpirit  an/^  ge- 
nius of  any  man,  ^han  by  obferWng  his 
purfuits,  and  what  he  values  binifelf  for 
lexcelling  in. 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  is  to 
be  found  in  the  firft  Olynthiac  f,  *  Where 

*  a  man  (fays  he)  fucceeds  beyond  what  he 

*  deferves,  it  difpofes  him,  if  he  has  not  a 


*  Erri  y  tvhircT^f  •t^tti,  fityx  KUt  viuftK^v  cp^^fnfia  A«i3ftf% 

f  P.  8.    Ed.   Monelii. — T*    y«g    tu  ^^etrntf  Trtt^et   T«» 
9r«AA«»<S  §•««  Tfl  ^vXetluc  rayttSec,  rev   xmo^urSxt  j^^XtTrvrt" 

^9f  gti«i.  And  here  we  may  obferve  how  concifely,  ^nd 
at  the  fame  time  how  clearly  this  is  exprefled  in  the 
Greek.  It  is  expreOions  of  this  kind,  not  to  be  imi« 
tated  in  any  other  language,  which  gives  that  weight 
of  matter  to  the  ftilc  of  Demofthenes>  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  orator,  nor  any  other  writer  that  I  know, 
in  which  his  xtKrtxn  tunrm,  as  the  HallcarnaiGan  calls 
|t|  Gonlifls. 
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•  great  deal  of  prudence,  to  ad  very  un- 

•  wifely  ;  and  therefore  it  appears,  in  ma- 
^  i V  cifes,  to  be  more  difficiilt  to  prefervc 

•  Wtat  you  have  acquired,  than  to  have  ac- 

•  quind  it.'  This  is  a  maxim,  the  truth  of 
which  nny  be  verified  from  many  examples, 
both  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 

There  is  a  noble  fentimeni  on  the  fuh- 
jeft  of  the  TO  xaAov,  and  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  he  brought  with  him  from  the  fchool 
of  Plato.  It  is  in  the  oration  De  Corona  *, 
where  he  fays,  *  That  death  is  neceffarily 

•  the  end  of  human  life,  which  no  man  can 

•  avoid,  if  he  were  to  (hut  himfelf  up  al- 

•  together  from  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

•  But  good  men  it  becomes  to  adl  the  beau- 

•  tiful  and  honourable  part  in'  life,,  hoping 

•  the  beft,  but  difpoied  to  bear  with  forti- 

•  tude  whatever  let  it  fhall  pleafe  Provir 

•  dence  to  affign  them  f.' 

*  P.  153.  edit.  Morelii, 

f  The  reader  who  would  forin  a  taftc  of  tU<  beauty 
of  Demofthenes's  compofition,  fhould  read  it  in  the 
origmal,  where  he  will  find  a  very  fine  period,  which 
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I  will  bnly  juft  liiention  another  very  fine 
paflagie  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  traitors  to  their  country,  fuch  as  there 
\vere  many  at  that  time  in  Greece.  It  is  to 
he  found  in  the  oi'ation  De  Cbrona*^  where 
he  fhews  that  traitors,  however  happy  ihey 
may  thihk  themfelves  by  the  rewards  they 
get  for  their  treafon,  are  truly  the  moft  mi- 
ferable  of  men,  which  he  proves  both  by 
reafons  and  fa£ts. 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjeft  of  the 
matter  of  Demoftheries,  I  muft  obferve 
one  great  difference  betwixt  him  and  Ci- 
cero as  to  the  matter  : — Demofthenes  ne- 
ver fpeaks  of  himfelf  in  any  of  his  ora- 
tions, but  where  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
which  it  certainly  was  in  the  oration  Dc 
Corona ;  for  there,  if  he  had  not  fpoken  a 
great  deal  of  himfelf,  and  enlarged  much 
upon  what  he  had  done  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  and  of  all  Greece, 

muft  Kate  pleafcd  the  cars  of  the  Athenians,  as  much 
as  the  fcnfe  of  it  their  undcrftandings, 

•  P.  142.  edit.  Morelii. 
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he  could  not  have  defended  himfelf  againft 
the  charge  which  ^fchines  brings  againft 
him,  that  he  Was  unworthy  of  the  hohourfe 
which  h^d  been  decreed  to  him  upon  the 
jtnotion  of  Ctefiphon  :  But  though  abfo- 
lutely  necefTary,  he  makes  an  apology  for 
fpeaking  fo  much  of  himfelf  ^.i    How  dif- 


^  This  apology  is  to  well  expreiTed,  and  in  words  lb 
jplain  and  fimple,  but  fucii  as  no  better  could  be  devifed, 
that  I  will  give  them  at  length  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  ftile, 
which  I  admire  for  nothing  more  than  4he  plainneis  of 
his  language,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  propriety  of  it, 
and  the  weight  of  matter  contained  in  it.  He  obferves 
two  things  in  that  caufe  in  which  ^fchines  had  a  gre^t 
advantage  over  him.  The  firil  was,  that  upon  the  ifiue 
of  the  trial  with  refpedt  to  him,  depended  what  he: 
thought  of  the  greateft  value,  the  preferving  the  good 
will  and  efleem  of  his  countrymen,  whereas  ^fchines 
Hiked  nothing  but  the  lofing  his  fuit :  And  here  he 
vfes  a  figure,  called  by  the  Scholiail  ti^oo-w^n^'tg^  which 
exprefles  more  by  faying  nothing,  than  could  have 
been  done  by  many  words.     1  hen  follows  the  other 

thing  :   "  Ert^bv    Ji,    i  ^««-i<   ^xTif  uf$(»7rots  *vxx^x^t^  '^^^ 

**  F«wr«  ^1  ^etvr^vita^HTixi,  Ttvrtty  Tttwv^  *o  ^tv  io-rt  xg«j  *fl3o» 

*^  tfi6t»      JOttf  fAtf    tvXUfi^fctvct    TdvT*,   f^n   >tyM    fee    grfff-pdcy- 
•*  fiific  tfHivTatf  $v»  t^nf  tiTsthvffcc7$eti  ret  KttTny^^«t%iot  J«5<w 


e  Ktk 
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ftrent  is  Cicero  in  this  rcfped  from  Dc- 
mofthcnes?  He  brings  hinifelf  into  his  o- 
rations  upon  every  occafion :  And  not  on- 
ly' into'  his'  public  orations,  but  alfo  thofe 
in  private  caufes,  fuch  as  that  tor  Ar* 
chias  ths  poet^  where  he  fpeaks  a  great  deal 
of  himfelf,  and  of  his  application  to  letcers, 
very  neaif  as  much  as  upon  the  queftion, 
which  was,  Whether  -vrchias  was  a  Roman 
citizen  ?  beginning  the  oration  with  him- 
felf, where  there  is  an  afFedled  modefty,  irf 
thefe  words :  Si  quid  eft  in  me  ingenii^judi'* 
ces^  quody  fentio^  quam  Jit  exiguum ;  which 
affed):ation,  as  I  have  obferved,  is  always  a 
fign  of  the  greateft  vanity  :  And  I  think  I 
have  fhewn  that  Cicero  was  perhaps  as  vaia 
a  man  as  ever  lived* 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a 
great  artiLt  like  Demollhenes,  who  has  moil 


cui  1^  '«/$  a%m  rt^cto-^tcif  ttiKtvfect,      £«»   )ii^'  *tt  Kan  itt^ 
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diligently  'ftudicd  .the  art,  and  by  that 
means  difcovcred  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
excelling  in  it,  can  never  he  perfeaiy  fatis- 
fied  with  his  own  perforpiance,  ijpr  coqae 
up  to  his  own  idea  of  perfedion  in  the  art. 
This,  I  have  fhewn,  was  the  cafe  of  the 
great  painters  of  old  *  :  And  therefore,  if 
a  man  defire$  only  xq  pl^afe  hin)felf,  it  is 
better  for  hin*  not  tq  be  fo  perfeift  in  the 
jirt^fpj^hat.he  ipay  rather  admire,  as  Ho- 
race fays,  even  his  own  fe^ultsi  guflmt/afcrc 
ft  ringi. 

.   f  P,  z'jif  a&d  ayy.  of  this  vol. 
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CHAP.     m. 

Stile  divided  ihtothi  woi^ds  and  the  compo^ 
fition  of  the  nvords.^^The  ivords  orna'^ 
merited  ^j^  Tropes,  compojition  by  Figured. 
SThe  stile  vf  Demofthenei  Jimple  tvith  re^ 

fpeSl  to  the  nvords ;  but  the  compojition 
artificial. -^He  Excelled  in  tivd  stiles  dia-^ 
metrically  oppofite  to  one  another^  the  plain 
hnd  fimptci  the  artificial  and  elaborate.^--- 
Of  hii  ekceUence  in  thefirft\  kisfpeech  a** 
gainst'Olyniptodoriis  is  a  proof. — The  dif^ 

^cutty'&f'hxcetling  in  that  compojition.^^ 
The'Stili  of  his  public  orations  perfe^lly 
different. ^^^7 his  artificial  stile  not  the  file 
of  convtrfatiok;  nor  of  the  decrees  of  the 

fenate  and  people. — It  is  made  by  figures 
tf  compojition y  not  by  metaphorical  or  poe^ 
tical  words.LJThefe  Figures  of  three  kinds^ 
the  Figures  of  the  fyntaxy  of  the  ftnje^  and 
df  the  fdund.-^The  Figures  of  Jyntax  very 

few  in  Demosthenes. — His  Figures  of  the 

fenfe  notjkch  as  Cicero  ufesr^Not  fo  im^ 
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moderate  in  hu  ufe  of  Figures  of  the  found 
as  Ijocrates  is. — higures  of  found  are  pro- 
duced  by  a  certain  ftmilarity  of  founds 
nvhich  Jirikes  the  ear. — The  Halicarnaf-- 
Jian  mentims  ,fen)eral  of  them^  among  o^ 
thers  Antithefis,  afgurealjo  of  the  jenfe. 
^--Of  the  peculiarities  of  Demofihenfiss 
flile  :—Fir/iy  the  arrangement  of  the  iJQords^ 
— That  in  his  public  orations  wry  different 
from  the  Jile  of^  Lyftas^  qr  his^own  fliU 
in  private  caufes  '—Examples  of  \  the  in^ 
n)erfion  of  the^  natural  order.-^SAewn 
jh^t  this  may  be  done  in  fome  degree  in 
Englifh.'^ThU  artificial  compofitiop  makes 
the  flile  of  Demojienes  objiure^  to  ope  yuho 
is  not  a  good  Greek  fchplar  ^Dr.  Johnf^ 
fons  judgment  of  tbejlile  of  Demofthenes. 
'—It  could  not  be  obfcure  to  the  people  of 
.Athens.— Wherein  the  artifice  (f  this 
compofttion  confjls. — -Example  of  it ^  "with 
a  corre6iion  of  the  text.— The  ufe  of  ac-- 
cujloming  one^s  felf  tofuch  a  compofttion^ 
^^AriQther  peculiarity  of  Pemofihenes\s 
file  is  Hyperbatons  and  Parentffefes."^ 
This  makes  the  S^eivoTtis  or  denfity  ojf  his 
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^ik,-^4mther.  pecuiiarity-qf:  his  Jiik  is 
the  .roHPdn^fi  dr  compa£ine/s  of^  his  pc-^ 
nods r^ A  period  muj^Jsfivc^,  a  beginning 
and  an  end^  pf  which  the  conneilian  mt^ 
be  percepfibley ,  and  marked  by  Hie  n^oiot 
,  in  reading  or  Jpeaking^-T'-^ihat  figure  i^ 
the:, found  which  confifis  of  4ike  .endingj^ 
-^Tbis  an  orwmjsnt  of  tht:profe..fiih  ^ 
mong  thfi  ^mients^  as^^wdl  as  of  fmd^rn 
poe!^rrr^cr^l^<»(^nipUsAfM  from  fft^ 
crmur—^hfi  diffe^rence,  Mtiwixt.  it  :^ndi 
nvhfit.is  fialifdu.they  Tt<tf^Q^Kft,m<Xf^^^Qf  the. 
Jtmif/irity  of  the  compistfition  or  Jlru^urc. 
of  periodi.rr-This\  figuj^e  of  found,  alfa 
much,  too  frequent  in  IfacrMes^.-'^lfocrMeM 
concludes;  hix  periods,  too  frequently  nvith 
a  "wrb^-^-rTMi  a  general  praiiice  avion^ 
the\  Latih  writers r-^ome  apology  to  be 
majdefor.bothk^Compari/dn  of  the  ftilt  of 
Fldto  with  that  ofDemqfibenes.-^J/bcra» 
ies  alfo  anxotdedjiudioujly  the  Concourfe  if 
n^oivell  gapifig.  upon  one  another.^ Plu-^, 
tarch^s  account  of  his  Jiilei-^Such  a  file 
was  veryfuitable  to  the  genius  andfpirit 
of  the  writer.'^DemoJlhenes  fudied  the 
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mufiCQfhislanguage^^  andthadeqfit  a 
noiU  melody  and  dignified  rhythm,  ^itb 
futMble  variety i-^Tht  variety  ofDemoH^ 
henel^s  Uilei  th'emofldistingui/hing  cha^ 
raSieristic  oj  it.-^In  this  hetxcelU  all 
other  author s.^-'Demosthenes  to  be  confix 
dejted  not  at  a  writer  4>nly  of  orations'^ 
but  as  a  fpegkerr^He  studied  a£lim  and 
pronunciation  very  fnuch^  and  eiteelled  in 
it  more  than  in  imy  other  art.^^Threbeau-^. 
tycfhis  orations  prokounctd*  fyrhimfe^ 
not*  to  be  c^nueived  by  usi^^Wbat  'is  come 
down*  to  usoftHtnoHhenes^only  ihe^lift^ 
lefs*  car  oafs  of  his  orationr:z^Tbofe  onfy 
crUtorSim^ofpenk  their  orationsj^t  doe^t- 
not  appear  thatMicero  txc&lledAn  ^a^Hon;^ 

.  r^Js  to  thecompojitionof  Gitero^it  doer 
not  deferve  thCiCharaBer  which^^uinti^' 
lian  gives  of  Demosthentrs  compofttion;^ 
— iS&;  imitated  Jfocrates  ^more.  than  De* 
mofihenes^  particularly  in  thefigunes^  ofihe. 

fou$/id.r^Examplej  of  Jhat.A^^intilian 
prefers  him  i-o  Demosthenes.i^It  became 
a  pec t  of  national  vamty  ammg  the  Ron 
mans^Jto  prefer  their  own  writers  to  the 
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Greeks. — But  this  was  not  the  cafe  in  the 
days  iff  CtQero.^^The  critics  of  that  time 
dyajpproved  ofi  hisjiile. 

1  COME,  now  to  fpcak  of  the  ftile  of 
DctDOftheneSy  which^tif  it  be;anfwerf- 

.  ablQ  .tQ/hisimatter,  mud:  make  his  oratioaa 

:  rtbe  .fined  of  a(ll .  rhetorical  compbfitiona* 
StUcjconnfts/Of fingle  words^add the oom«- 

r  pofiiioa  ofj  thcfe  wprd« :  r  And  it  is  eithera 

plain  and  fimple  flile,  fuch  as  is^afed  lin 

common  difcourfe  ;  or  it  is  a  ftile  of  art, 

fuch  as  is  not  commonly  ufed.  The  words 

.are  varied  from  common  ufe  by  what  arq' 

.  called  tropefy  and  the  compofuion  by  what 
are ;  qaUed  rfigures ;  of  both  which  I  have 
elfewhere  %oken  at  fome  length  *. 

As  to  the  words  of  'Demofthenes,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  or  what  we  would 
call  ornamented  qt  ^ne:  For  they  are  ei- 
ther the  common  words  of  tht  language, 
or  words  of  bufinefs  appropriated  to  the  go- 
vernment in  Athens,  or  injudicial  proceed- 
ings, jwhich  may  be  called  ^^^r&i  j/^r^y^i, 

yol.  3d.  of  this  work|  iDook  4*  chap.  4, 
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nor  is  tliere  much  of  meta)>hort€aI  language 
in  him,  or  great  ufe  of -cpltbeis,  with  which 
we  fo  much  adorn  bur  profe  as  well  as  our 
poetry.  But  his  ftile,  as  far  as  refpeds 
the  words,  is  perfefkly  limple*;  and  it  is 
the  compofition  only  which  diitinguifhes 
it  from  common  language,  and,  1  may  fay, 
from  the  ftile  of  every  other  aufhor  :  Fbr 
as  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  tompofi- 
liont  he  exceeds  all  that  evier  wrote  in 
profe  t» 

*  There  is  fome  part  of  the  oration  about  the 
€rown^  which  1  think  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  It 
is  where  he  defcribes  the  education  and  life  of  his  ad« 
verfary  iEfchines  ;  fbr  he  there  ufesf  words  which  may 
be  called  DithyrambiCf  and  fome  of  theoi)  I  am  pc^ 
fuaded)  were  made  )>yiiim  for  the  occafionyis  when  he 
calls  JEfchines  avr^r^^yixt^  wt9nK%f.  It  was  of  thofe 
terms  of  abufe  that  ^(chines  faid,  (as  Cicero  informs 
ws,  De  Oratore  PerfeBo)^  that  they  were  prodigies,  not 
Words— l«t»^«f«,  y  ^ftctru.  They  ferve*  to  fhew,  that 
our  orator  could  have  excelled  even  in  that  made 
ftile,  if  he  had  judged  it  proper  to  afe  it  upon  sdty 
other  occafion. 

+  jEfchines,  his  rival,  allowed  him  the  pra!fe  of  ad- 
inif^ble  compofickmj  as  wdl  as  excellent*  prommdafioiii 
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Anfl  jn  the  firft  place^he  is  perhaps  the  on- 
ly author  that  has  excelled  in  the  two  kinds 
iC>f  compofiition  1  have  njentipned,  diaraetri- 
cajly  opjppfite  to  one  another,  firft  the  fim- 
plp^pJain^audunoraaiBent.ed;  and,  fecpnd" 
ly,  the  artificial,  el^bpr^te,  and  fuch  as  is  as 
different  from  common  idiom,  as  the  art  of 
cpfiipofuion  cap  mak?  prpfe.  Of  the  firft 
kind  are  fome  of  his  orations  in  private 
caufes,  fuch  as  that  againft  Conon,  and  a- 
nother  againft  Olympiodorus,  the  -ftrle  of 
both  which  is  fo  different  from  that  of  his 
public  prjitions,  that  I  fhould  not  beHeve  that 
they  were  his,  if  it  was  not  univerfally  fo 
reputed.  The  Halicaraaflian  has  fpoken  at 
fom^  length  of  the  oijation  againft  Cpiipii  *, 
and  baj5  told  BS  that  it  waa  writt^  in  imi- 
tation 6f  Lyftas*s  manner^  If  fo^/  I  think 
we  mull  allow  that  he  hfis  outdpne  his 
TOaftfr;  for  thei^e  isBpthingofXyl^s that 

and  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  it'  was  by  his 
compofitioii  chiefly  thafc  he  got  the  better  ofchUn?  See 
vol.  ^d*  p.  $6$. 

Vol.  VI.  3D 
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18  fp  perfedly  fimple.  In  this  kind  of 
compofition  every  appearance  of  art  is  a- 
voided,  and  yet  I  am  not  fare,  but  that  the 
ftile  of  it  coft  Demofthenes  as  much  pains 
as  that  of  any  of  his  orations  in  public 
caufes.  For,  though  it  feem  very  eafy^ 
and  fuch  as  any  one  might  imitate,  yet, 
upon  trial,  one  will  be  fpon  convinced  that 
it  is  of  the  kind  which  Horace  mentions : 

■  ;    ;  ...  .  .    Ut  fibi  quivb 

Speret  idem ;  fudet  multum,  ^uftrague  laborer, 
Aufu$  idcitt;  t^ntum  fcrics  junfturaquc  pollet. 

A.  P.  V.  240. 

The  other,  againft  Olympiodorus  is  in  the 
fame  ftyle  :  And  as  it  was  fpoken  by  the 
party,  though  written  by  Demofthenes,  it 
is  admirably  fuited  totbe  charader  of  the 
fpeaker,  who  being  no  orator,  but  a  vulgar 
illiterate  man,  in  the  very  beginning  der 
clares  himfelf  unable  to  fpeak,  and  more 
than  once,  in  the  courfe  of  his  pleading, 
puts^the  judges  uppn  their  guard  againft 
the  artificial  arguments  of  orators,  which 
his  adverfary  had  ufed.  It  would  therefore 
^aye  been  very  \ipqatural  if  hp  hstd  fpol^ec^ 
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in  the  fame  artificial  manner^  and  would 
have  entirely  taken  away  that  air  of  truth 
and  ingenuity  which  runs  through  the 
whole  oration^  and  muft  have  had  a  great 
effed  upon  the  judges. 

The  difference  of  the  ftilfe  of  thefe  ora- 
tions from  that  of  his  public  orations^ 
ihews  that  he  underftobd  perfedlly 

Defcriptas  fcrVarc  vices,  operumque  colords  *, 

and  could  fuit  his  llile  to  his  fubj^tH:,  than 
which  nothing  (hews  more  judgment  and 
tafte  in  a  writer* 

Aiid  here  we  may  obferve  in  {3a{nng^ 
that  thefe  orations  are  a  proof,  among  ma- 
ny others  which  might  be  produced,  that 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  words  which 
we  obferve  in  the  Greek  oratot-s  and  other 
elegant  writers,  Was  not  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  people  of  Athensi  of  which 
the. two  orations  above  mentioned  were 
undoubtedly  an  exadl  imitation.  Neither 
was  it  their  ordinary  ftile  of  bufinefs,  or 
of  their  public  ^d:s,  as  is  evident  from  ft^ 

•  Horatb  Ars  Psetka^ 
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veral  dtfcrtes  of  tht  ftnatfe  and  pcfbffk, 
which  wb  have  ih  the  oratioriis  of  Dertidft** 
hcnes,  and  patticularly  in  the  orktibn  d^ 
bout  tht  Croivn.  Only  thete  is  one  dttttc 
of  the  people,  drawn  up  by  Detnofthenes 
hioifelf,  mentioned  in  that  oration,  which 
1  think  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.;  for, 
in  the  firft  place,  it  i^s  very  much  longer 
than  any  other  decree  mentioned  in  that 
or  ahy  other  oration  :  And,  fc!cdhdly,  has 
a  great  deal  of  the  rhetorical  compoiition, 
and  alfo  of  rhetorical  argutticnt  *  :  And  it 


•  The  fcntenccs  in  this  decree,  are  almoft  as  long 
as  tbofc  in  any  of  his  orations.  One  begins  With  the 
words  <£;^^i}vihe(  «-»Aff;,  and  ends  with  the  word  fitym. 
The  riext  fentence  begins  k^i  *iAr$  fnin  and  ends  with 
the  word  zttrit^vX6Vf%tfvf^  The  fentence  containing 
the  decree  itfclf,  (for  what  goes  before  is  only  an  in- 
troduftion  to  it),  and  immediately  following  the  other 
iwo  fentencesy  is  almoft  as  lobg  as  the  Other  tWo.  put 
together.  And  it  concludes  with  a  period  very  wdl 
compofed,  containing  aki  argument  of  the  rhetorical 
kind,  drawn  from  a  topic,  which,  as  I  have  d>ferved, 
Dcmofthenes  infifts  much  upon,  I  mean  the  topic  of 
the  TO  jB«A0ir,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  rhetorical 
turn.     The^  words  arei  EaSat;  <«r<  xai  ^vreis  fnf  t^o; 
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is  tftore  ftvcre  agakift  Philip,  than  aiiyof 
the  dratiorts  We  call  Philippic^,  in  which 
lie  often  finds  tnore  fault  with  the  Atbe-' 
nians  than  with  Philip. 

But  wt  Site  to  c6tifider  thw  this  decree 
i^^as  written  upoti  a  grc«  occafion,  the 
taking,  by  Philip,  of  Elataea,  a  town  of 
Boeotia,  upon  the  confines  of  Attica.  Up*^ 
on  this  occafion  it  was  proper  to  excite 
the  peo\)le  of  Athens  lO  join  with  their 
en^ttiies  the  Thebans,  in  a  confederacy 
that  was  neceflkiy  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  dates,  and  of  the  liberties  of  Greece*. 
And  1  have  no  doubt  that  this  decree  con- 
tained the  fubftance  of  Demofthenes's 
fpeech  upon  the  occafion,  in  confequence 
of  which  the  decree  was  made  *• 

aiFOTTi^mr^tn^  ttf»iidf  tiM<|  »»t  Tn%  rttf  *BAA«y«f»  h^dt  ««t 
vnt  rut  ie^h>ytfaf  ttftrns* 

*  This  decree  is  to  be  found  in  MoreU's  edition,  p. 
1 7«.         ► 
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His  other  kind  of  ftile  is,  aa  I  have  faid^ 
in  refpedl  of  the  compofitioni  very  artifi-. 
ciaK  It  is  the  ftile  of  his  Olynthiacs,  his 
oration  about  the  Crown,  and,  in  general^ 
all  his  public  orations,  to  which  he  thought 
a  ftyle,  much  more  elevated  and  more 
raifed  above  common  fpeech  than  that 
which  he  ufed  in  common  caufes,  was 
fuitable. 

But  it  was  not  by  metaphorical,  poeti^^ 
caU  and  dythyrambic  words,  as  they  called 
them,  that  he  raifed  his  ftile  in  thofe  ora-. 
tions,  (for,  as  I  have  obferved,  his  words  in 
all  his  orations  are  either  terms  of  bufinefs 
or  of  common  ufe),  but  it  was  by  figures 
of  compofition. 

Thefe  figures  of  compofition  are  of 
three  kinds  :  For  they  are  either  figures  of 
the  fyntax,  of  the  fenfe,  or  of  the  found* 
In  thefe  three  ways  language  is  wonder- 
fully varied,  and  ftiles  formed  exceeding-* 
ly  different  from  one  another.  Of  thd 
two  firft  I  have  fpoken  pretty  fully  in  an* 
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ether  volume  of  this  work  * ;  and  I  fhall 
only  add  here,  that  with  refpcA  to  figures 
of  fyntax,  there  are  very  few  of  them  to 
be  found  in  Demofthenes,  unlefs  we  call 
by  that  name  certain  eliptical  expreflionSy 
which  produce  a  brevity  very  remarkable 
in  the  Attic  writers,  by  which  they  both 
exprefs  their  meaning  in  fewer  words,  and 
arrange  thefe  words  in  a  manner  di£Ferent 
from  what  is  pradlifed  by  other  Greek 
writers.     If  to  thefe  expreffions  you  give 
the  name  of  figures,  Demofthenes  certain- 
ly abounds  with  them.     And  it  is  in  the 
life  of  them,  that  a  great  part  of  the  J^eivon/is 
pf  his  ftyle  confifts ;    for  by  them,   his 
matter  is  more  condenfed,  and  makes  a 
jgreater  impreffion  upon  the  mind  of  the 
hearer,  or  reader,  than  it  could  otherwife 
do.     And  as  to  the  figures  of  the  fenfe, 
Demofthenes  has  none  of  thofe  poetical 
figures  which  Cicero  ufes,  fuch  as  Excla-- 
mation  and  Prq/bpopoeia.     His  figures  of 
that  kind  confift  chiefly  of  what  Cicero 
f:2\hihtconformatiofententiarum;  by  which 

>  yolume  3d. 
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he  arranges  his  arguments  in  ^11  the  diflfe? 
rent  ways  by  which  h4  thinks  they  will 
hnvc  the  greateft  weight  aa4  force. .  Ther^ 
is  one  very  copimon  figure  of .  this  kind^ 
which  Demofth^nes  ufe?  Yejry  pften^  4p4  I 
think  to  very  good  purpofe,  I  mean  Jntfir- 
rogation:  Aad  which  is  commonly  m 
very  fhort  fentcnces,  whereby  he  not.  on- 
ly varies  his  compofition  very  agreeably^ 
but  inforces  his  arguments.  As  to  the  fi'- 
gures  of  found,  having  faid  very  little  of 
them  in  any  other  part  of  this  .work,  I 
think  it  is  proper  to  explain  them  here  at 
ibme  length,  more  efpecially  as  I  do  pot 
find  that  done  in  any  ancient  grammarian 
or  rhetorician.  And  yet  I  think  they  vary 
the  compofition  very  much,  and  cpnflitutie 
a  great  part  of  the  florid  and  ornamented 
flile  in  Greek  ;  and  which,  as  1  (hall  ihew 
in  the  fequel,  Ifocrates  has  ufed  very  im» 
moderately,  but  Demoftbenes  properly  and 
moderately. 

Thefe  figures  arc  all.  produced  by  cer- 
tain fimilariiies  which  affedl  the  ear,  in  the 
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found  of  the  cotnpofition*  Under  this  defi- 
nition will  be  comprehended  all  the  diffe- 
rent figures  of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the 
Halicarnaffian  *. 

To  diftinguifh  exadly  from  one  another 
all  thefe  figures,  which  the  Halicarnaffian 
mentions*  would  be  a  work  of  fome  trou- 
ble, and,  I  think,  not  worth  the  pains ; 
and  therefore  I  ftiall  only  obferve,  that  the 
figure  which  he  calls  Antithefisj  is  com- 
monly reckoned  to  belong  to  the  fenfe,  as 
it  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  are  fet  in  oppofitibn  to  one  another: 
But  it  is  alfo  a  figure  of  the  found,  as  ic 
gives  the  fame  form  and  ftrudure  to  the 
periods  and  their  feveral  members,  and  fo 
produces  a  fimilarity  of  found, 

*  It  is  in  his  treatUc  ui^i  rng  hiur^ro^  rev  ADjUoc-^f- 
9dvf*     He  there  mentions  the  yrcc^to-aio'tSf  vx^aficmcra^  «»« 

Ttha-ift    'jFtt^tit^fMivioty    ttfrt9"r^np6ifrtty    and    t^etfet^s^ofcivet : 

And  he  adds,  ««<  M>iXti  TfXhei  \  that  is  to  faji  wher-« 
ever  there  is  a  fimilarity  of  found,  fuch  as  is  in  the 
figures  he  mentions,  it  is  a  figure  of  the  kind  of  which 
I  fpeak,  and  is  reckoned  a^  ornament  of  fiile.  ^ 
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But,  befides  thcfe  figures  of  found,  the 
whole  coropofition  of  Demofthenes,  par* 
ticularly  in  his  public  orationa,  muO:  have 
given  the  greateft  pleafure  to  the  ears  of  his 
hearers.     I  have  ipoken  already  *  of  the 
beauty,  of  his  melody,  aed  of  his  rhythip. 
This  indeed  is  a  beauty,  of  which  we  may 
form  an  idea,  but  of  which  our  ear  has  no 
perception.    But  the  artificial  arrangement 
of  his  words  is  what  I  think  muft  pleafe  the 
ear  of  every  fcholar  and  man  of  taile  j  aod 
it  is  by  this  chiefly,  that  I  think  his  ftile  is 
diftinguilhed   froca    that   of   every  other 
Greek  orator. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need 
only  compare  his  ftile  in  thefe  public 
orations  with  the  ftile  of  Lyfias,  or  even 
with  his  own  in  the  orations  above  men- 
tioned againft  Conon  and  Olympadiorus, 
where  the  words  are  in  fo  fimple  an 
order,  that  they  might  almoft  be  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ftand  ;  or  with  the  ftile  of  other 
pratprs   of    the    fame   age,    and    particii- 

t  Chap.  4th,  &  5th.  of  book  ad.  ^ f  this  volume. 
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larly  with  the  ftile  of  an  oration>  intituled, 
Trept  ^Ahovvavy  which  is  publiflied  among  the 
orations  of  Demofthenes  :  But  we  know 
certainly  that  it  does  not  belong  to  him, 
and  by  no  mark  more  furely  than  the  in- 
artificial ftruifiure  of  the  words  ;  and  it 
very  probably  is  the  work,  as  Libanius 
conjedures,  of  Hegefippus,  who  took  the 
fame  fide  in  politics  that  t)emofthenes  did, 
and  particularly  in  that  matter  of  Halo- 
hefus  *. 

This  artificial  ftrudlure  of  words,  cfpe- 
tially  if  it  be  diverfified,  as  it  often  is,  by 
parenthefes,  or  by  genetives  abfolute,  Which 
detach  that  member,  where  they  are  ufed, 
from  the  reft  of  the  fentence,  as  much  as 
a  parenthefis  does,  makes  the  ftile  appear 
Very  obfcure  to  a  man  who  is  not  a  good 

^  See  Libsinius's  argument  df  that  oration*  I  think 
It  wouM  not  be  a  difagreeable  occupation  for  a  man, 
who  would  defire  to  know  perfe£lly  the  peculiar  beau- 
ties of  Demofthenes's  ftile,  to  arrange  the  words,  which 
Hegeiippus  ufes  in  this  fpctch,  in  the  artificial  manner 
of  Demofthenes.  / 
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Greek  fcholar,  or  has  not  made  a  particu-^ 
lar   ftudy  of  Demofthcnes  *•     I   therefore 


•  Of  this  artificial  ftrufturc  the  Halicarnaffian  has 
given  us  fundry  examples  in  bis  treatife  ns^*  rns  Ai«- 
Tixng  Atft6(r$ifvt  htforjircf,  or,  as  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Latin  tranflators,  De  jidmiranda  vi  dicendi  In  Demojf- 
h^ne.     This,  L  think,  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the   ttali-. 
camaflian's  critical   works,  Demofthcnes  being  an  au- 
thor for  whom  it  appears  he  had  a  kind  of  enthufiafti-^ 
cal  admiration.   But  unfortunately  the  MS.  of  this  piece 
IS  more  mutilated  than  that  of  zrv}  other  of  the  Ha- 
iicarnaffian's  works  :    Even  where  there  is  no  blank  iii" 
the  MS.  the  text  is  more  incorreft  than  in   any  other 
of  his  works.  This  is  evident  from  the  paflages  which 
he  has  tranfcribed  from  Ifocrates,  Plata,  or  Demoft- 
henes  himfelf,  which  arc  fo  ill  copied,  that  if  thofe 
paflages  were  not  to  be  found  in   the  editions  which" 
wfe  have  of  thofe  authors,  they  would  hardly  be  intel- 
ligible.    Many  of  the  errors  of  Detaofthenes's  text  in^ 
this  work,  Sylburgius  and  Wolfius  have  correfted,  as' 
many  as  I  believe  can  be  corrcftcd.     But  incorre£b  and 
mutilated  as  it  is,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  moft  valuable  piece 
of  criticifm,  though  it  may  be  thought  by  many,  to  be 
trifling,  as  it  relates  only  to  words,  and  their  compofi- 
tioD*     He  was  to  have  written,,  as  mentioned  before,  a 
work  upon  the  w^xyfMt-r  lx}^   hutf^n^  of  Demofthcnes, 
which  he  fays  was  more  wonderful  than  his  Xixrtmi 
lof^rnr,  but  which  is  not  come  down  to  as*     In  the 
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<]id  not  wonder  when  I  heard  the  late  Dr 
Johnfon  fay,  That  it  was  impoffible  that 


i^ork  that  is  prcftrVcd  to  as,  cap;  gi  he  has  given  us 
two  examples  of  Demofihenes's  artificial  coinpofition^ 
one  of  them  the  famous  period  with  which  he  begins 
his  third  Philippic,  and  another  period  in  the  fame 
Philippic  not  fo  long,  but  I  think  of  more  artificial 
compofition.  It  begins  with  the  words  Zn  ^iwHy  &c. 
He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  fhew'  us  how  the  words  of 
each  of  them  might  have  been  arranged  ^aieXti^  xxt  x«r' 
%v6uobf  i^futvHxf  i  but  he  has  arranged  them  }n  fuch  a  way^ 

that  T#v  ff-vyn^ovi  ilnAtfyfcgF^y  x«<  Trt^H^yct  wtwtnKt  r^y  Aijiy. 

Upon  both  thefe  pafiages  I  have  commented,  in  my  diH* 
fh*tatibn  updn  the  compofition  of  the  antients,  annexed 
to  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  p-  573*  add  following^ 
where  I  have  ventured  to  give  a  tranflation  of  the  laft 
mentioned  pafiage  into  Englifh,  by  which  I  think  I  have 
fhewn  that  the  inverfion  from  the  natural  order  of  the 
words  is  not  fo  great,  but  that  the  pafi!age  may  h6 
tranflated  with  the  fame  order  of  the  words  prefertcd, 
a6d  yet  not  be  obfcure,  but,  in  my  judgment,  (and  I 
am  fure  Milton  would  have  thought  fo),  more  beautU 
f  ul  than  if  it  had  been  rendered  in  our  common  phra- 
feology  :  For  I  hold  it  to  be  a  general  rule,  that  where- 
ever  a  fpeaker,  upon  any  great  and  important  fubje£t» 
can  depart  from  the  common  arrangement  of  the 
words,  without  making  his  ftile  obfcure  or  poetical ; 
he  ought  to  do  it,  but  not  confiantly,  as  the*  Halicar- 
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the  orations  of  Demofthenes  could  havtf 
been  underftood  by  the  ptoplc  of  Athens^ 
if  they  had  been  fpoken  as  we  have  thenx 
wi:itten.  But  if  they  flioUld  appear  ob- 
fcure  to  a  better  Greek  fcholar  than  Dr 
Johnfon,  it  will  not  from  thence  follow^ 
that  they  would  not  be  intelligible  to  fo  4- 
cute  a  people  as  the  Athenianis^  who  cer- 
tainly underildod  their  own  language  bet- 
ter than  any  man  now  living,  and  who 
befides  were  accuftomed  to  that  artificial 
arrangement,  and  fhort  way  of  expreffing 
things,  more  than  any  other  people  la 
Greece,  thefe  two  qualities  of  fliie,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree^  being  remarkable 
in  all  the  Attic  writings.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  lludied  Demofthenes's  ftile  fo 
much,  and  have  become  fo  fond  of  it,  that 
to  me  it  is  fo  far  from  being  obfcure,  that 
what  appears  a  diforderly  arrangement  of 
the  words,  conveys  the  fenfe  to  me  more 

naiEan  has  obfertred :  For  there  muft  be  vaftety  in 
every  work  of  art,  and  therefore  a  great  part  of  th« 
tompoStion  fhould  be  of  words  put  together  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  way. 
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forcibly,  and  I  think  I  underftand  it  bet- 
ter, than  if  it  were  written  in  ^lain  Eng* 
li(h,  efpecially  if  it  be  well  read  to  me  : 
For  all  the  compofitions  of  Demofthenet 
clearly  bear  the  mark  of  having  been  writ- 
ten to  be  fpoken.     There  is  therefore  to 
me  not  ^e  leaft  obfcurity  in  his  orations,, 
except  what  arifes  f?om  our  ignorance  of 
particular  cuftomsi,  laws,   and  forms  of 
proceeding  in  judicial  matters.     But  thefe 
mud  have  beefi  all  perfectly  known  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  who  were  fo  much  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  fpeeches  upon  ail  fub- 
je^s,  deliberative  and  judicial ;  and  were 
themselves  judges  in  all  caufes,,  public  and 
private.     And  indeed  it  is  impoflible  tha( 
they  could  have  praifed  and  admired  him 
fp  much,  if  they  had  not  perfedkly  under- 
flood  him.     At  the  fame  time  they  muft 
have  perceived  that  he  did  not  fpeak  to 
them  a  common  language,  but  a  language 
fo  artificially  compofed,  that,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  pleafed  their  ears,  it  conveyed 
the  fenfe  more  forcibly  to   them,  than  it 
f ould  otherwife  have  been  conveyed  j  as  I 
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think  I  have  fhewn  in  the  diflTertation  upon 
the  compofition  of  the  antients,  which  I 
have  annexed  to  the  fecond  volume  of  this 
work. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
ordinary  way,  in  this  artificial  compofition^ 
is  to  begin  the  period  with  a  noun  in  the 
genetive,  or  any  other  oblique  cafe,  and 
then  to  go  on  for  feveral  lines,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  to  give  us  the  verb 
or  the  noun  by  which  the  noun  in  the  be- 
ginning is  governed  :  And  by  this  means 
the  fenfe  is  fufpended,  and  the  reader  or 
hearer  is  obliged  to  carry  on  his  attention 
to  the  end  of  the  period,  when  the  whole 
fenfe  comes  upon  him  at  once,  and  confe- 
quently  muft  make  a  greater  imprelfion 
than  if.  it  were  frittered  down  into  fmall 
detached  fentences.  Of  this  kind  of  com- 
pofition the  public  orations  of  Demoflhe- 
nes  are  full  of  examples*  I  will  give  but 
one,  which  happens  at  prefent  to  be  before 
mCt     It  is  in  the  oration  pro  Corona.   The 
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Words  I  give  in  the  note  below  *.  But 
upon  this  peculiarity  of  Demofthenes's  ftile 
I  will  infifl:  no  longer  here*  as  I  have  faid 
a  good  deal  upon  the  fubjed,  both  in  the 
diflertation  above  quoted,  and  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  tl^ird  book  of  the  fecond  vo- 
lume of  this  work,  where  I  have  (hewn, 
that  this  artificial  compofition,  however 
forced  and  unnatural  it  may  appear  to 
fome  who  pretend  to  be  critics,  gives  a 
denfity  and  compadnefs  to  the  compofi- 
tion  that  otherwife  it  would  not  have,  and 
makes  the  mind  exert  that  faculty,  the 
foundation  of  all  reafoning  and  fcience. 


f^tntf  rnf  it^trtt  t«y«i  m^j^ht.  p,  14^.  Ed*  MorcUL  In  thjtf 
period  we  fee  that  the  word  z^tt-tp,  which  governs  the^ 
genetive  in  the  beginning  uf  the  period,  is  thrown  to 
the  end  of  it,  by  which  the/fenfe  is  brought  all  at  once 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
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by  which  it  unites  fevcFal  things  together^ 
and  comprehends  them  in  one  view  ^« 

The  next  peculiarity  of  his  ftile  that  I 
cbferve  is  connedled  with  the  former.  It 
is  the  frequent  ufe  of  Hyperfaatons  and  Pa- 
renthefes,  by  which  the  period  is  drawn 
out  to  a  great  length,  and  the  reader  obli- 
ged to  carry  on  the  fenfe  a  long  way,  and 
to  connect  words  at  a  great  diftance  from 
one  another.  In  this  refpe£t  I  know  no"^ 
author  that  can  be  compared  with  him, 
except  Thucydidcs,  whom  it  appears  De* 
raofthenes  imitated  very  much  in  the  ftile 
and  compofition,  as  well  as  in  the  matter 
and  method  of  his  harangues.  But  Thu- 
cydides  carried  this  farfetched  and  implU 
cated  conftrudiion  fo  far  as  to  make  his 
ftile  obfcure;  while  Demofthenes  has  ufed 
it  more  temperately,  £0  much  only  as  to 
xaife  his  ftile  much  above  common  fpeech. 


•  Vol,  2d.  p.  35.5. — 363.  where  I  have  given,  froia 
Milton,  a  fine  example  of  the  beauty  of  this  compofition^ 
contrafted  with  the  fame  words,  put  into  what  is  com^ 
monlj  called  the  natural  order. 
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ajid  to  give  to  his  periods  tliat  weight  of 
matter  clofely  compared  together,  which 
inakes  what  is  called  the  iun^rtts^  or,  as  it 
may  be  not  improperly  ttanflated,  the 
denftty  of  his  compofiiion. 

The  third  peculiarity  I  obferve  is  alfo 
near  a-kin  to  ihe  laft  mentioned.  It  is  a 
roundnefs  and  conftridion,  if  I  may  ufe 
the  expreflion,  in  the  form  and  ftrudturc 
of  his  periods,  which  have  nothing  redun- 
dant or  deficient,  and  are  equally  remote 
from  the  loofe  flow  of  the  hiftorical  pe- 
riod, and  the  pompous  and  panegyrical 
periods  of  Ifocrates,  and  other  orators  of 
the  epideidic  kind.  The  way  in  which  he 
commonly  gives  this  roundnefs  to  his  pe- 
riods, is,  as  1  have  obferved,  by  begin- 
ning them  with  a  word,  one  or  more,  of 
which  we  cannot  difcover  the  connedion 
with  the  other  words  of  the  period  till  we 
come  to  the  end.  In  this  way  we  are  ne- 
celTarily  obliged  to  conned 'the  beginning 
with  the  end  of  the  period,  without  which 
the  period  is  not  intelligible ;  and  the 
Meat  Ikill  in  pronouncing  luch  periods,  is  to 
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xnarky  by  the  voice,  the  connection  be- 
twixt the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
period,  which,  according  to  Ariftotle^s  de- 
finition of  a  period  *>  are  eflfential  to  it» 
But  without  being  marked  by  the  voice,  it 
may  be  a  period  as  it  is  written,  though 
not  as  it  is  read  or  fpoken.  It  is  this 
compofition  in  periods,  pronounced  as 
they  were  by  him,  which  made  his  ftile  fo 
|it  for  bufinefs  and  adlion,  and  gave  to  it 
the  T«  i^tiru^ift  and  fv«yiv»MT,  whichi  the  Ha^ 
licarnaflian  obferves,  is  a  peculiar  chara£ke«- 
rillic  of  his  ftile  f-  And  it  is  fo  much  fit- 
ted for  fpeaking,  that  the  words  them- 
felves,  as  they  are  compofed^  £hew  ho\)fr 
they  are  to  be  pronounced  |. 


*  See  p.  1 66.  and  i68.  of  this  volume,  and  the  re- 
ferences to  other  volumes  of  this  work  in  note  %  of 
p.  166. 

f  Dionyfius,  De  M^raft4a  vt   du:m£  in  D^m^^ 
t  Cap.  2Z.  ibid. 
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The  next  thing  I  am  to  ohfervc  ia  the 
ftile  of  Dempfthenes,  i$  concerning  th<B 
figures  of  found  which  he  has  ufed. 
All  thefe  figures,  as  I  have  obfcrvcd^ 
confift  of  a  ceitain  fimiUritjr  of  found. 
pf  this  fimilarity  there  is  oae  very 
jcommon  among  the  moderns ;  and  that 
|s,  the  fimilarity  of  like  endings  in 
their  rhyming  poetry.  Of  this  I  (hall 
fpeak  at  fome  length  in  the  next  vo- 
lume} the  fubjedl  of  which  is  to  be  poe- 
try.  But  at  prefent  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  there  may  be  rhymes  in 
profe  as  well  as  in  yerfe ;  when  periodsi 
pr  members  of  periods,  are  concluded  by 
y^ords  terminated  by  the  fame  fylUbles^ 
pne  or  more.  Of  words  fo  terminated 
there  are  very  many,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin :  For  all  the  nouns  of  the  fame  de- 
fclenfion  muft  neceffarily  haye  the  fame 
termination  in  the  feveral  cafes :  An4 
verbs  of  the  fame  conjugation  in  their  feve- 
jral  tenfes,  peifons,  and  numbers, -muft  alfp 
have  the  fame  termination  of  perhaps  two 
pr  three  fyllables  ^  and  likewife  the  paf? 
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ticiplcs  of  verbs  of  the  fame  conjugadoq, 
in  their  feveral  numbers  and  cafes. 

That  thefe  like  endings  were  accounted 
an  ornament  of  profe  as  well  as  of  verfe, 
is  evident  from  the  pradice  of  Ifocrates 
and  others,  who  have  ftudied  the  florid 
and  pleafureable  ftile.  The  Halicarnaflian, 
in  his  trcatife  upon  the  fubjeft  cf  llocra^- 
tes's  flile,  cap.  20.  has  given  us  fundry  ex* 
amples  from  Ifocrates  of  this  ornament  of 
flile :  And  particularly,  he  has  mentioned 
one  period,  where  he  has  ufed  three  words 
rhyming  to  one  another,  viz.  t^txu^^ifmh 
r^ttie^ifinf,  unrXivw^ifinf  I  And  he  has  given  to 
this  ornament  the  name  of  «-«c«rii0-if :  And 
then  he  obferves,  that  there  are  in  this  pe- 
riod three  members  of  the  fame  length  j 
and  this  figure  he  calls  ^i^^cfAPi^^isi  For  not 
pnly  does  the  ear  perceive  a  fimilarity  of 
found,  when  the  periods,  or  members  of 
periods,  terminate  with  the  fame  fyllablesj 
but  alfo,  when  the  periods,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  periods,  are  of  the  fame  length, 
gind  of  the  fame  form  and  ftru£ture«    A9 
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Ifocrates  has  made  more  ufe  of  thofe  fi- 
gures of  found,  of  both  the  kind»  I  have 
mentioned,  than  any  other  author  I  know, 
I  will  give  more  examples  from  him,  of 
this  kind  of  rhyming  compofition  :  And  I 
will  take  them  from  his  Panegyric,  an  o- 
ration  upon  which,  it  is  faid^  he  beflowed 
ten  years,  and  fome  fay  fifteen  ;  and 
where,  confequently,  every  thing  he 
thought  ornamental  in  flile  muft  have 
been  moft  diligently  ftudied.  The  firft 
example  I  give  is  from  p.  132.  (Bafil 
edition,  anno  1594/^  where  you  have  a 
firing  of  eight  fentences,  all  of  which,  and 
their  feveral  members,  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  length,  and  of  the  fam6  form  and 
compofition,  and  moft  of  them  rhyming 
to  one  another.  Another  example  is  in 
p.  170.  where  you  have  a  firing  indeed  of 
no  more  than  three  (hort  fentences,  but  all. 
of  the  fame  form  and  ftrudure,  and  all 
in  rhyme.  And  in  p.  18 8,  you  have  like- 
wife  three  fhort  fentences  of  the  fame,  or 
nearly  the  fame  length,  and  each  of  them 
terminated  with  the  double  rhyme  of  ^"'^t 
in   the   words   t^^ttfny^f^tfnu  m9^^t!^9fnfnsp  arid. 
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i»ri^«v^i»4^  And  here  it  iii  to  be  obferved^ 
that  it  is  not  the  juxta  pofition  of  words  of 
like  endings  that  makes  this  rhyming,  whicH 
18  accounted  an  ornament  by  fuch  writers  aS 
Ifocrates  ;  but  it  is  the  placing  thofe  rhym- 
ing words  in  the  fame  plaCe  of  a  fentence^ 
or  a  member  of  a  fcntence,  and  where  thd 
fenfe  requires  that  an  emp^hafisfhould  be  laid 
Upon  them,  which  makes  the  above  men- 
tioned ornament  that  they  call  ^it^t^atnu 
where  there  is  a  concourfe  of  fuch  words 
together,  it  makes  the  figure  which  the 
Halicarnailian,  in  the  paifage  above  quoted, 
dalls  ^^6Ufuvrni\  but  it  appears  to  me  not  to 
be  pradifed  by  any  good  writer  in  Greets 
not  even  by  Ifocrates.  And  indeed  it 
feems  to  be  nothing  but  an  infignifl- 
cant  jingle,  which  could  not  pleafe  thd 
cars  any  more  than  the  under  (landing  of 
fuch  men  as  the  Athenians. 

A«  to  the  other  figure,  csll^d  by  the 
HalicarnafTian  ^tti^f^sttKrtf,  which  makes  the 
fentenceft  or  their  membersj  nearly  of 
tqual  length,  and  gives  the  fame  (Irudure 
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and  form  of  compofition  to  the  words, 
there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  .concinnity  and 
prettynefs  in  it,  which  may  pleafe,^  if  not 
too  often  repeated  ;  but  which  I  think  is 
ufed  much  too  frequently  by  Ifocraies,-  as 
appears  from  the  examples  I  have  given< 
And  if  the  reader  wants  more  examples^of 
the  famQ  kind,  he  may  have  many  mord 
of  them  in  Dionyfius's  differtation  upon 
Ifocrates,  cap»  14* ;  where  he  fhews  a 
moft  wonderful  fimilarity  of  ftile,  ftudied 
by  Ifocrates,  both  in  tlie  found,  and  in  the 
antithefis  of  words  to  one  another.  But 
be  obferves,  that  of  thefe  pretty  little  or- 
naments he  abated  much  in  the  lad  ora-^ 
tions  he  wrote,  when  he  was  become  old 
and  his  judgment  more  mature. 

But  in  his  earlier  fpeeches*  particularly 
one  Tti$  tn^  u^fut  where  he  has  compared 
the  manners  of  the  Athenians  of  his  time 
with  thofe  of  their  anceftors,  an  oration,  up* 
on  which  he  valued  himfelf  very  much,  he 
has  (hewn  that  he  abounds  in  th6fe  pu^' 

Vol.  VL  3  G        - 
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erilc  ornaments  of  the  9r«(^ir«f^<$  stnd  v^e^o^tfur^i^, 
and  particularly  the  laft,  beginning  his  pe- 
riods, or  the  members  of  them,  with  the 
fame  words  ;  fuch  Zxunt  fr%f  ytt^^^^fiut  2'f|— 
T«vr«  fitf,  and  T«vr«  ^1.  And  that  he  a- 
bounds  alfo  very  much  in  antithefis, 
which,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  though 
it  be  a  figure  relative  chiefly  to  the  fenfe, 
yet  has  a  great  effect  likewife  upon  the 
found,  if  the  antithetical  words  are  con* 
traded  with  one  another  in  the  fame  parts 
of  the  period  or  members  of  the  period  *• 

There  is  another  fimilarity  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  Ifocrates,  and  which,  I  think, 
may  be  reckoned  a  fpecies  of  the  ^ttpcfiinarti  s 
and  that  is  the  too  frequent  termination 
of  his  fentences  with  a  verb.  This  is  a 
fault  which  I  have  elfewhere  obferved  in 
the  Latin  compofitionf;  and  that  it  applies 
alfo  to  the-  compofitioh  of  ifocrates,  any 
perfon  will  be  convinced,  who  will  take 

•  ntgi   rm  tuurnrog   t«»  fknfC^rB'ifgvg,  cap.  20#  vtr/uj 
fintm* 

t  VoU  4.  book  K  chap.  if. 
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the  trouble  to  compare  accurately  his  (tile 
with  that  of  Demofthenes,  who  has  much 
more  variety  in  this,  and  in  every  other 
refpeft,  than  Ifocraties.  It,  may  however, 
be  obferved,  as  an  apology  for  Ifocrates^ 
and  the  Latin  writers,  that,  by  terminating 
the  fentence  with  the  governing  verb,  the 
beginning  and  the  ehd  are  often  conneded 
together,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
is  brought  ahogether  to  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der or  hearer.  But  though  it  often  ferve 
this  purpofe,  it  ought  not  to  be  conftantly 
ufed,  otherwife  it  gives  a  tedious  unifor- 
mity to  the  compofition,  which  to  me  is 
ofFenfive.  And  yet  this  is  the  cafe  of  al- 
rooft  all  the  compofition  in  Latin^  both 
oratorial  and  hiftorical.  Of  the  pradice 
of  it  in  their  hiftorical  ftilei  I  have  fpoken 
in  the  paflage  above  quoted  from  vol,  4th 
of  this  work.  And  as  to  the  oratorial,  we 
have  but  to  read  one  oration  of  Cicero,  to 
be  convinced  that  he  ufes  it  much  too 
frequently  j  and  from  a  paflage  in  the 
end  of  his  Orator^  he  verj  plainly  tells 
us,  that  the  compofition  is  defe£live,  if 
the  period  is  not  concluded  in  this  way. 
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The  paflage  is  fo  remarkable,  that  I  will 
giv?  it  in  Cicero's  words. 

*  Quantum  autgm  fit  aptc  dicere,  expe- 
^  riri  licet,  fi  aut  cpmpofiti  oratoris  bene 
^  (Irudlam  collocationem  difTolvas  permu- 
^  tatione  verborum.  corrumpatur  enim  to- 

*  ta  res,  ut  ec  haec  nojdra  iq  Corneliana,  et 

•  deinceps  omnia :  *  Neque  me  diyltiae  mo-^ 
**  vent,  quibus  omnes  Afrjcanos  et  Laelio? 
■  *  mulci  venalitii  mercatorefque  fupera- 
^^  runt/  immuta  paulum,  ut  fit,  '  multi  fu- 
"  perarunt    mercatores  venalitiique  j*   pe- 

•  rierit  tota  res.  et  quae  fequuntur :  *  Ne- 
"  que  veftis,  aut  caelatum  aurum  et  ar- 
"  gentum,  quo  noftros  veteres  Marcellos 
■'  Maximofque  multi  eunuchi  e  Syria  iE- 
**  gyptoque  vicerunt/    Verba^permuta  fic, 

*  ut  fit,  *  vicerunt  eunuchi  e  Syria  -Sgyp- 
"  toque.'  Adde  tertium  :  *  Neque  vero  or- 

namenta  iflta  villaruip,  quibqs  L*  Paulum 
"  et  L.  Mummiupoi,  qui  rebus  his  urbenv 
"  Italiamque  omnem .  referfef unt,  ab  ali- 
"  quo  video  perfacile  Deliaco  aut  Syrq 
^*  potuifle  fuperari.'   fac  ita,  *  potuiffe  fii- 
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**  perari  ab  aliquo  Syro  aut  Oeliaco/    VU 

*  defne,  ut  ordine  verborum  paulum  com- 

*  mutato,  iifdem  verbis  ftante  fententia,  ad 

*  nihilum  omnia  recidant  cum  fmt  ex  ap- 
*tisdi(rplvta*r 

In  this  refpeft,  too,  as  well  as  in  every 
Other,  that  variety  which  charadierifes  the 
flile  of  Demofthenes,  and  diftinguifhes  it 
from  every  other,  is  preferved :  For  though 
he  very  often  terminates  his  periods  with 
a  verb,  as  in  many  cafes  it  is  no  doubt  pro- 
per, he  likewife  often  concludes  them  with 
a  noun,  as  in  that  little  fhort  period  which 
Longinus  celebrates  fo  much,  T«t;T«  r«  ^n^r- 

^«  Toy   i0ri  rif  ^dXti  ftgivrtifTtt  »iy2vy«y,  w-M^fA^Ky  %%»inirif 

^nrwt^fKp^i.  p*  171-  MorelU.  And  the  lafl: 
fentence  of  his  famous  oration  De  Corona^ 
is  concluded  with  the  adjective  uc^^xm  and 
often  he  concludes  with  a  participle,  and 
fometimes  with  a  pronoun  or  an  adverb. 
But  he  always  gives  that  place  to  a  wbrd 
Significant  of  fomething  principal  in  the  pe» 

♦  Oratory  cap.  7ev 
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riod,  and  tending  to  combine  and  to  give 
an  unity  to  the  feveral  parts  of  it. 

There  are  two  paflages,  one  from  Ifo- 
crateSy  and  another  from  Demofthenea* 
both  upon  the  fame  fubjedl,  and  therefore 
very  properly  compared  together.  The 
fubjeft,  too,  is  very  important,  and  very 
interefting.  It  is  the  comparifon  of  the 
charader  and  manners  of  the  Athenians  in 
former  times,  with  their  charader  at  the 
time  when  Ifocrates  and  Demofthenes  liv* 
ed«  The  palTage  of  Ifocrates  upon  this 
fubjed,  you  have  in  the  1 7ih  chapter  of 
this  treatife,  and  in  the  three  following 
chapters  you  have  a  mod  accurate  criti- 
cifm  upon  it,  where  the  author  not  only 
ihews  that  the  compofition  of  Ifocrates  is 
flat  and  languid,  and  not  fufHciently  con- 
deqfed  and  rounded  ;  but  he  fhews  how 
it  might  be  made  better,  which  is  the  moft 
inftrudtive  of  all  criticifms,  and  indeed  it 
18  teaching  the  reader,  as  I  am  perfuadcd 
he  taught  his  fcholars*  And  he  concludes 
with  faying,  that  it  is  full  of  that  puerile 
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figure  above  mentioned  called  »«giri»rif,  which 
he  fays  ferves  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
reader  from  the  fubje£t :  And  all  his  pe« 
riods,  he  adds^  are  antithefes  to  one  another, 
beginning,  as  I  have  faid,  with  the  words 
Exuut  fiif  y«(» — 'then  <«/iii(  h,  and  with  a  r*vr» 
fcif,  and  a  fw  }i. 

The  pafTage  from  Demofthenes,  too, 
upon  this  fubjedl,  is  likewife  given  at 
length,  and  both  for  matter  and  ftile  it  is 
wonderfully  fuperior.  And  indeed  I  think 
I  never  read  a  finer  compofition  upon  any 
fubjed.  There  are  very  few  periods  that 
are  figured  in  the  fame  way  :  And  he  en- 
livens his  ftile  greatly,  both  in  this  and  his 
other  compofitions,  by  ufing  fome  fhort 
fentences  without  any  period  at  all :  Thefe 
are  commonly  interrogations,  by  which 
he  excites  very  much  the  hearer  or  reader. 
At  the  frme  time  he  has  not  avoided  alto- 
gether thofe  figures  of  found  which  Ifo- 
crates  appears  to  have  ftudied  chiefly ;  for 
he  has  ufed  them  fometimes»  but  never 
where  it  is  improper,  or  where  they  do 
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not  ferve  to  inforce  his  arguments  :  As 
where  he  fums  up  what  he  had  faid  of  the 
noble  a£tions  of  their  anceilors,  both  in 
peace  and  war,  he  has  thefe  words  :    £«  h 

Here  we  have  two  members  of  the  period 
concluded,  each,  with  an  adverb  of  the 
fame  termination  :  In  the  third  member 
there  is  alfo  an  adverb  of  the  fame  termi- 
nation, but  the  member  is  concluded  with 
the  verb  )^i«<««y.  And  the  whole  period  is 
concluded,  not  with  a  verb,  as  Ifocrates's 
periods  almoft  always  are,  but  with  the 
noun  tvlMifA$ft»f.  As  to  the  matter  of  this 
compofuion,  it  does  not  belong  to  my  pre- 
fent  fubje£t  to  fpcak  of  it :  But  I  think 
that,  in  the  matter,  it  exceeds  Ifocrates  ftill 
more  than  in  the  ftile.  And  I  do  not 
wonder  at  what  the  Halicarnailian  fays, 
that,  he  could  not  read  the  orations  of  De-* 
mofthenes,  without  feeling  moft  fenfibly 
all  the  feveral  paflions  which  he  wants  to 
infpire,  fuch  as  fear^  contempt,  hatred,  an* 
ger,  envy,  pity,  and  the  reft»     And  thai 
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he  was  agitated  by  a  kind  of  enthufiafmy 
like  thofe  who  were  initiated  iiito  the  my- 
fterics  of  the  great  Goddefs.     And  if  we, 
he  adds,  fo  far  removed  from  thofe  times, 
and  having  no  concern  or  int^eft  in  them, 
are  fo  much  moved  by  his  fpeeches,  how 
inuft  the  Athenians   and    other    Greeks, 
living  at  that  time,  and  fo  much  interefted 
in  the  affairs  which  are  the  fubjed  of  thofe 
orations,  have  been  affe£led  by  them,  when 
fpoken  by  him  who  is  allowed  by  every 
body  to  have  excelled  fo  much  in  Action, 
the  firft  quality  of  an  orator*.     It  was  his 
excellence  in  that  art,  which  made  ^f- 
chines  obferve  to  thofe  who  fo  much  ad- 
mired his  oration  De  Corona^  when  it  was 
read   to  them,  that  they  would  have  ad- 
mired it  very  much  more  if  they  had  heard 
him  pronounce  it  f* 

*  Ibid,  cap;  22a 

f  See  p.  321.  of  this  volume,  and  CicerO,  De^  Ora-' 
tore,  lib.  3*  capi  56.  where  the  ftory  » told  at  fome 
length. 

Vol.  VL  3  H 
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He  next  compares  two  orations  of  Pla- 
to and  of  Demofthenes,  both  on  the  fame 
fubjedJ:,  namely,  the  praife  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  oration  of  Plato  rs  a  A«y«f  ur*. 
^cupto9,  that  is,  a  fpeech  in  praife  of  thofe 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  fighting  for  their 
country.  It  is  contained  in  that  dialogue 
of  Plato  called  Menexenus.  See  chapter 
125th  and  following  of  the  Halicarnaffian, 
where  we  have  a  very  fevere  critrcifm  of 
fhe  ftile  of  Plato,  (hewing  that  he  is  full 
of  thofe  pretty  little  ornaments  firft  ufed 
by  Georgias,  as  he  tells  us,  of  antithefis 
and  parijofis^  for  the  fake  of  which  he  has 
made  his  ftile  much  too  diffufe,  and  ener- 
vated the  fenfe  of  it:  And  he  gives  an 
example    in   this    period  :     E^ytif  y«g «»  ^^ctxr 

yifiToit  srag*  r^f  uKQwetfTM^t  i  whete  he  oDierves, 
that  in  this  (hort  period  there  are  three 
words  that  are  ««p<^»  to  other  three,  that  is, 
of  the  fame  form  and  ftrudure,  each  to 
each.  Then  he  fays  that  the  words  in  the 
end,  viz.  sr*^*  r^^  «xav<racFT«»»,  add  nothing  to 
the  fenfe,  but  ferve  only  to  give  a  termina- 
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tion  to  the  period  which  pleafed  the  ear 
of  Plato*.  In  another  paflage  of  this 
panegyric  he  obferves  thefe   words,  tii>5i^«. 

f^ffn  h  ««f  fotvwtyn^ccfitffi,  ixiilKfitfn  rov  vcXtfut ;  wherC 

we  have  three  words  with  a  triple  rhyme 
to  one  another.  Such  rhymes,  as  I  have 
obferved,  are  not  uncommon  in  Greek  ; 
but  in  good  compofition  the  words  Ihould 
be  feparated  from  one  another,  and  fhould 
not  be  put  in  any  remarkable  place,  fuch 
as  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  period,  or 
member  of  a  period,  io  that  they  may- 
appear  to  anfwer  to  one  another.  And  he 
has  given  us  another  flower  of  Plato  in 
theie  words  :   *ii¥  *f>f««  xm  v^ttr^it.  Km  irncrof,  *«< 

where  there  is  a  (Irange  gingle  of  words. 
But,  in  order  to  do  all  juftice  to  Plato, 
he  has  given  us  the  conclufion  of  this 
fpeech  at  full  length  f,  which^  he  fays, 
is  very  juftly  admired  :  And  indeed,  for 
the   matter    it  is    much    better  than   ths 


*  Cap.  25.  and  2<5» 
t  Cap.  3©. 
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reft  of  this  oration ;  for  therp  is  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  morality  in  it,  and  much  faid 
in  praife  of  a  virtuous  and  a  noble  death, 
fuch  as  that  of  thofe  men.  But  Diony- 
fius  fay3  that  it  is  more  political  than  rhe- 
torical ;  I  would  add,  more  philofophical : 
And  his  ftile  favours  more  of  the  Socratic 
dialogue  than  of  public  fpeaking.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  only  in  philofophy  and  dialogue-writing 
that  Plato  excels ;  and  I  think  Dionyfius 
very  properly  applies  to  him  what  Jupiter 
in  Homer  fays  to  Venus : 

Ov  rdi,  rittfof  fjK«P|  ^f^«T«(  TTcXtftitM  S(V«' 

As  the  profefled  purpofe  of  this  work 
IS  to  (hew  the  excellency  of  Demofthenes's 
ftile,  by  comparing  him  with  other  famous 
orators,  (for,  fays  he,  every  thing  is  beft 
known  by  comparifon  with  other  things 
of  the  fame  kind  *),  he  gives  us  a  long 
paflage  from   Demofthenes's  oration   wut 

t  Cap.  30, 
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rTif«F«v,  upon  a  very  fine  fubje£t,  and  not 
unlike  the  fubje£t  treated  of  by  Plato  in 
his  A«Yo;  fvir«fi«(,  I  mean  the  praife  of  the 
Athenians*.  It  is  a  moft  wonderful  com- 
pofition,  and  I  cannot  praife  it  higher,  than 
by  faying  that  I  think  it  the  fined  to  be 
found  in  Demofthenes-  It  is,  both  for  the 
matter  and  ftile,  very  much  fuperior  to  the 
pafTage  from  Plato,  which  he  fets  againft 
it,  and  which,  he  fays,  is  the  beft  thing  in 
that  funeral  oration.  There  is  none  of 
thofe  puerile  ornaments  in  it  which  I  have 
obferved  in  Plato,  but  a  great  variety  in 
the  ftrudure  of  the  periods,  which  are  novr 
and  then  intermixed  with  fliort  interroga- 
tions ;  and  fometimes  a  fingle  word  makes 
a  fentence  by  itfelf.  And,  in  the  whole  of 
the  compofuion,  there  is  a  tone  of  public 
fpeaking  and  of  contention  (for  he  was 
pledding  againft  iEfchines)  which  diftin- 
guifties  it  from  all  other  kinds  of  ftile, 
even  from  the  ftile  of  a  panegyrical  ora- 
tion ;  I  fay  the  tone  of  public  fpeaking;, 

f  Cap.  31. 
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which  18  felt  by  every  body  when  the 
orator  fpeaks  his  orations :  But  I  think  i( 
is  to  be  perceived  even  in  the  written  com* 
pofition  of  Demoftbeaes  ^.^ 

But  to  return  from  Plato  to  Ifocratcs.— 
This  author  has  taken  anoth^  way,  befides 
thofe  I  have  mentioned,  to  fmooth  and  po- 
lifh  his  ftile ;  and  that  is,  by  avoiding  mofl: 
:inxioufly  the  gaping  of  vowels  upon  one 
another*  And,  in  general,  I  think  Plutarch 
gives  a  very  good  account  of  the  eloquence 
of  Ifocrates  in  the  end  of  what  he  has 
written  De  Gloria  Athenienjium^  where  he 
fays  that  he  fpent  his  time  in  contriving 
Avri^mif,  vx^irsttruf,  and  what  he  calls  UiMitwrmxm 
that  is,  words  of  like  fledion,  joining  and 
foldering  words  together,  and  imoothing 
his  periods  as  it  were  with  a  chifTel  and  a 
plane. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
Ifocrates  ftudied  very  much  the  fimilarity 

*  See  the  Halicarnaflian  upon  the  fubjcA  of  De* 
moflheQes,  cap.  22. 
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of  found  in  his  compolition*  And  I  ani 
perfuaded  he  was  a  man  of  fuch  a  genius^ 
that  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  the  many 
years  which  he  employed  in  writing  his 
famous  oration,  the  Panegyric,  in  ftudy- 
ing  ornaments  of  that  kind.  And  I  think 
it  was^natural,  enough  that  a  little  minded 
man,  fuch  as  Ifbcrates  appears  to  have 
been,  (hould  crnploy  himfelf  in  ftudying 
thofe  puerile  ornaments,  more  than  the 
matter,  or  the  real  beauties  of  compofition: 
For  that  he  was  fuch  a  man,  we  muft  be- 
h'eve,  if  the  Itory  be  true  which  Plutarch 
tcUs  of  hitn  in  the  pafTage  above  quoted, 
that  being  afked,  when  he  was  very  old. 
How  he  lived  ?  As  well,  fays  he,  as  a  man 
can  do,  that  is  above  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  thinks  death  the  greateft  of  ail  evils. 

But  Demofthenes  had  a  genius  above 
thofe  puerile  ornaments,  w^hicb  can  only 
pleafe  boys  or  vulgar  men.  There  is 
therefore  very  little  of  the  fimilarity  of 
found,  of  either  of  the  two  kinds  I  have 
mentioned,  to  be  fpund  in  Demoflhenes. 
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But,  in  place  of  thofe  glngling  ornaments, 
and  that  uniformity  of  compofition  fo  fre- 
quent in  Ifocrates,  be  ftudied  what  was  of 
much  greater  value,  the  mufic  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  laboured  to  grace  bis  compoli- 
tion  with  a  noble  melody  and  dignified 
rhythm^  (to  ufc  an  expreflion  of  the  Hali- 
carnaflian),giTing  it  alfo  that  variety  which^ 
as  the  fame  author  obfetves,  mud  be  (lu^ 
died  in  the.  melody  and  rhythm,  as  welt 
as  in  pvery  other  part  of  the  compofition  *rf 

The  H^licarnaflian,  in  his '  treatife  De 
Admiranda  'ui  diccndi  in  Demofihcne^  has 
told  us,  what  I  think  mud  certainly  be 
true,  of  a  mufical  language,  fucb  as  the 
Greek,  that  with  refpedt  to  the  found 
of  the  compofition,  nothing  has  fucb  a 
power  to  affed;  the  ears  as  the  rhythm  fi 

♦  Sec  vol.  2d.  p.  382. 

rtifttf  ivfttfttymfi  JHi^iAv  rteg  ««•«;«— Gap*  3$^« 
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For  ia  all  mufic,  whether  it  be  the  diafte- 
matic  mufic,  that  is,  what  we  commonly 
call  mufic,  or  the  mufic  of  language,  the 
rhythm  is  moft  powerful,  and  is  what  af- 
fedts  very  much,  not  only  the  ears,  but 
the  mind  ;  for,  according  to  the  antienc 
faying,  *  Rhythm  is  all  in  mufic  *.' 

I  have  faid  a  great  deal  of  both  the  me- 
lody and  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  endea- 
voured to  fhew,  that  though  we  have  no 
pradice  of  them  in  our  language,  nor  in- 
deed hardly  an  idea  how  they  ihould  be 
applied  to  language  and   make  it  fo  beau- 
tiful, yet  we  ought  not  for  that  to  deny 
that  they  exifted  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  made  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of 
compofition  in  Greek.   And  I  will  only  add 
here,  that  the  admirers  of  modern  times* 
or  rather  of  themfelves,  ought  to  confider, 
that  the  anticnts  were  men  much  fuperior 

Vol.  VI.  3  I 
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to  us  in  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  in 'the 
great  art  of  language,  che  grcatcft,  in  my 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  mod  ufeful  of  all 
the  human  arts.  If  it  were  not  fo,  we 
fiiould  be  much  to  blame  in  pailing  fo 
many  of  the  moft  docile  years  of  our  life 
in  the  ftudy  of  their  language  and  arts : 
and  a  claffical  education,  for  promoting  of 
which  fo  many  foundations  have  been 
made  by  our  anceftors  of  fchools  and  col- 
leges and  univerfities,  would  be  a  great  ab^ 
furdity.  Now,  if  this  fuperiority  be  ad- 
mitted, we  ought  not  to  be  furprifed  that 
the  antient  languages  are  not  only  fupe- 
rior  to  any  modern  in  the  grammati- 
cal part,  which  is  fo  much  more  perfect 
in  them  than  in  the  modern  languages, 
that  we  could  nor  have  had  an  idea 
of  its  perfcdion,  if  their  grammatical  art 
had  not  come  down  to  us  exemplified  by 
their  writings,  but  alfo  in  the  found, 
which  could  not  be  tranfmitted  to  us  as 
their  grammar  has  beeuy  and  of  which, 
therefore,  we  never  can  have  the  pradkicei 
though  we  may  learn  a  little  of  the  fcience 
of  it,  by  what  fome  of  their  authon  have 
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told  us  ;  as  itiuch,  at  leaft,  as  may  fatisfjr 
us  of  the  poffibility  of  its  exiftence.  For 
my  dwn  part,  the  more  I  ftudy  .antient 
books,  and  the  more  I  live  in  the  antient 
world,  where  I  live  as  much,  or  rather 
more,  than  in  the  modem,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  of  the  benefit  of  a  claffical  edu- 
cation, without;  which,  I  think,  no  man  can 
excel  in  any  art  or  fcience  of  any  value,  nor 
can  a^  a  great  or  noble  part  in  life  *♦ 

Every  work  of  art,  though  in  every  o- 
ther  refpe<9:  perfe^:,  yet  if  it  want  variety, 
can  never  pleafe.  Now  Demofthenes  has 
made  his  compofition  fo  various,  that  by 
variety  itfelf  he  has  diftinguiflied  it  more 
from  the  compofition  of  other  authors, 
than  by  any  other  mark  ;  for  in  mod  au- 
thors there  is  fome  word,  or  phrafe,  or 
particular  turn  of  expreffion,  which  marks 
their  ftile,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any 
ftrong  feature  diftinguifties  a  face.     But 


*  See  farther  upon  this  fubjeft,  p.  147.   and  fol- 
lowing of  this  volume  j  alfo  p.  165.  and  166. 
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there    is    nothing   of    this   kind  in  Dc- 
mofthcnes ;  for  there  arc  no  liich  words 
or    phrafes   in   him.      There   is   nothing 
like   the   ejfe   n;ideatur  of    Cicero,    with 
which    he    concludes    fo    many   of    his 
periods  * :    And   the  general   colour   and 
complexion  of  his  ftile  is  as  various  as 
poffible  ;   for  fometimes  he  compofes  in 
long  periods  of  many  members,  and  fome- 
times in   (hort   periods ;    the  members  of 
his  periods  are  alfo  of  different  lengths, 
and  varioufly  joined  together ;  and  though 
it  be  true,   what  Cicero  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  hardly  faid  any  thing  without  fome 
particular  turn  or  figure  of  one  kind  or 
another  t,   yet   thefe   are  fo  varied,  that 
he  has  no  figure  recurring  fo  often  as  to 
diftinguifli  his  ftile  from  that  of  any  other 
author  ;  and  you   will  hardly  find  in  him 
two  periods  together  of  the  fame  form  and 
ftrudure*    And  there  is  a  confiderable  part 

*  See  Trhat  I  have  faid  of  this  ckufule  of  Cicero's 
periods,  p.  273. 

f  Nullqs  fere  ab  eo  locus  fine  quadam  conformaj 
tionc  fententiae  dicitur.     De  perfeElo  Oratore. 
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of  his  compofition  that  is  not  in  periods] 
for  though  there  can  be  no  good  rhetoric 
cal  compofition  without  periods,  more  or 
fewer,  yet  it  would  be  a  fault  if  the  whole 
compofition  was  in  periods ;  for  it  would 
be   too  uniform,    wanting    that  variety, 
without  which  no  work'  of  art,  as  I  have 
often  '  had   occafion  *  to  obferve,   can    be 
beautiful.      And    this   is  a  fault    which 
I  obferve  in  Ifocrates,  in  whofe  orations 
you   have  hardly  any  compofition  wtth« 
out  a  period.     Such  a  ftile  I  call  decla- 
matory ;    for  ^  there  may  be  declamation 
in  the  found  of  the  compofition,  as  well  as 
in  the  words  and  the  figure.     Now  De- 
mofthenes  has  avoided  that,  by  throwing 
ins  among  his  periods,  (hort  fentences,  com« 
monly  in  the  form  of  an  interrogation,  by 
which  he  excites  the  attention  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  brings  home  to  them  the  argu« 
ment    more    forcibly.      The    fliort    fcn-P 
tence  ^^^aa^w  yi ««  h*,  he  ufes  very  f recjuent- 
ly  ;    and  he  fometimes  makes  the  fingle 
word  ^iiJ«A**f  ftand  for  a  fentencc*.     At  o- 

f  p.  156.    Ed.  MoriU^. 
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thfer  times  he  throws  the  iingle  word^  dif-* 
joined  frbm  all  the  reft»  into  the  middle  of 
a  fentence,  as  in  the  word  «9^«i/iii  the  ofa* 
tioa  Dt  Corcfia  ^.  Atid^  in  thfe  fame  ora*^ 
tibn>  he  thitows  liito  the  middle  of  a  pe- 
riod thefe  two  words,  Mc$wtHi  Atfx^m  i  un- 
conhefted  with  the  reftf.  In  this  way 
he  not  only  varies  his  compofitibn  agree- 
ably }  but  he  takes  from  it  altogether  the 
Mr  of '  declamation^  inforcing  his  argu- 
gumvnts  as  if  he  were  in  private  conver- 
fetion  with  his  heirers ;  which  makes  bis 
orations  much  more  perfuafive  than  any 
^clamatioxr  can  be« 

The  reader  ought  not  to  be  furprlfcd 
that  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  uj^on  the  found 
of  the  language  in  Demofthenes's  ora- 
tions;  which  he  has  varied  not  only  by 
melody  smd  rhythm  moft  agreeably,  as  the 
HalicarnaQiao  thinksi  nor  by  compofitioa 


•  p.  179.    Ed.  Monlli. 
f  Ibid.  p.  156. 
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only  in  pevio^;,  but  by  that  variety  of 
arrangement  cf  his  words^  which  fo  pcF- 
fed:  a  language  as  the  Greek  adnutred, 
but  whkh  in  hvm  k  more  remarkable  than 
in  any  other  Greek  author ;  and  which^ 
I  am  perfuadedy  muft  have  very  much 
pleafed  the  ears  of  his  hearers.  Now,  la 
pleafe  the  ears  of  thofe  he  fpeaks  to,  is  a 
great  part  of  the  art  of  an  orator  i  For> 
as  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  *,  through 
the  ear  the  mind  is  not  a  little  afieSed, 
even  of  the  beft  judges :  And  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  ikid  to  be  led  hy  tht 
ears :  And  accordingly  the  ftatue  of  the 
Gallic  Hercules,  who,  it  feems»  was  their 
God  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented»  as  Lu^ 
eian  deferibes  him,  drawing  the  multitiide 
after  him  by  a  chain,  which  reached  frorti 
his  mouth  to  their  earsf-  How  much 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  word^  was 
ftudied  among  the  Romans,  1  have  prov- 
ed from  a  paflage  of  Cicero  quoted  a-^ 


«  Vol.  Jd.  p.  63, 

t  Luc^an's  trcatife  of  the  Gallic  H^reuUs^ 
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bove  * :  Nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  it  was 
lefs  ftudied  by  Demofthenes,  though  I 
think  I  have  (hewn,  in  what  I  have  writ- 
ten upon  the  compofition  of  the  antients, 
that  he  did  not  ftudy  it  for  the  pleafure 
of  the  ear  merely,  but  likewife  for  the 
fenfe,  which  is  more  forcibly  conveyed  by 
one  arrangement  of  the  words  than  by 
^  another  f- 

The  pleafure  which  an  oration  gives  to 
'  the  ear,  muft  depend  upon  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  it :  And  therefore  I  confider  De- 
mofthenes,  not  as  a  wiiter  only  of  orations, 
but  as  a  fpeaker  of  them.  It  was  in  this 
that  he  excelled  more,  I  believe,  than  in 
any  other  quality  of  an  orator.  Such  was 
the  opinion  of  his  enemy  w£fchines,  who 
certainly  was  a  very  good  fpeaker  himfelf ; 
and  yet  he  acknowledged  the  fuperiority 

♦  P.  42©. 

t  See  the  Diflertation  on  the  Compofition  of  the 
Antients,  annexed  to  volume  ad«  of  this  work,  parti- 
cularly pt  572. 
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of  Djemofthenes  in  that  branch  of  the  art  *. 
Nor  would  Demofthenes  have  faid  that 
Adlion,  of  which  pronunciation  is  the  chief 
part,  was  the  firft,  the  fecond,  and  the  third 
quality  of  an  oratorf,  if  he  had  not  him- 
felf  excelled  in  it.  He  learned  by  his 
own  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  advice 
of  his  friend  the  player  :j:,  that  the  beft 
compofition,  if  not  well  pronounced,  could 
not  have  the  efFe£l  it  ought  to  have  upon 
the  hearers:  And  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that^  in  his  fubterraneous  retreat,  his  chief 
application  was  to  form  his  voice  and  g^f"* 
tore  §.  There  muft  have  been  a  beauty 
in  the  pronunciation  of  fuch  compofitions 
as  his,  with  all  the  various  changes  of 
voice,  of  countenance,  and  of  gefture^ 
that  the  fubjed  required,  and,  joined  to  all 
thefc,   the   melody    and    rhythm    of   the 

♦  Sec  p.  425.  of  this  volume 
•f  Ib^d.  p.  206. 
%  Ibid.  p.  333. 
§  Ibid,  p,  329. 

V01-.  VI.  3  K 
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Greek  language,  (with  the  agreeable  va- 
riety, top,  which  we  are  told  he  gave 
them  *),  fuch  4s  we  can  hardly  form  an 
idea  of,  but  which  we  are  fure,  from  the 
efFedls  it  produced,  muft  have  pleafed  and 
gloved  his  audience  exceedingly.  The 
written  oracions  of  his,  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  may  confider  as  only  the 
carcafes  of  his  orations,  without  that  life 
and  animation  which  his  A£lion  muft  have 
given  them.  And  it  is  only  the  authors  who 
fpoke  their  orations,  as  Demofthenes  did, 
not  ihofe  who,  like  Ifocrates,  did  no  more 
than  write  what  others  fpoke,  that  I  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  orators :  For  the 
fpeaking  orator  m^y  be  compared  to  Dae- 
dalus, who,  it  is  faid,  gave  life  and  motioa 
to  his  ftatues  ;  whereas,,  thofe  who  only 
write  fpeeches,  are  like  our  ftatuaries, 
who  make  ftatues  without  life  or  anima- 
tion. 

Whether  Cicero  excelled  or  not  in  this 
principal  quality  of  an  orator,  we  do  not 
know  with  any  certainty ;  but  I  fhould 

*  See  p.  161.  and  162.  of  this  vol.  and  p.  582.  of 
vol.  2.  ^ 
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rather  think  that  he  did  not :  For  none  of 
the  cotemporary  writers  fpeak  of  his  be- 
ing eminent  in  adion,  not  even  he  himr 
felf,  who  is  never  deficient  in  his  own 
praife  ;  nor  does  Quintilian,  who  praifes 
him  fo  much,  fpeak  of  his  eminence  in 
that  way  ;  and  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  that 
it  was  quite  negleded  by  the  orators  of 
his  time*.  When  this  was  the  cafe,  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
much  attended  to  by  Gicero. 

-  'I 
As  to  compofition,  I  i\^k  there  is  no 

comparifon  betwixt  him  and  Demofthencsi 

Nor  do  I  think  that  he  deferves   at  all  the 

charader   which  Quintilian  gives  of  De- 

mofthenes:    *  Tanta  vis  in  eo,   tarn  denfa 

*  omnia  et  quibufdam  nervis  intenta   funt, 

*  tarn  nihil   otiofum  is  decendi  modus,  ut 

*  Lib.  3a  De  Qraiore^  cap.  56.  whefe,  after  faying  a 
good  deal  of  the  beauty  of  aftion  in  an  orator,  and 
the  etfeft  it  had  upon  the  hearers,  he  aidds,  *  Haec  co 

•  dico  pluribus^  qiiod  genus  hoc  totum  oratorcs,   qui 
<  funt  vcritatis  ipfius  aft  ores,  reliquerunt  5  imitatores 

•  autcm  veritatis  hiftriones  occupaverunt.'    Where  the  " 
reader  may  obfcrve,  that  the  dsftinftion  is  very  well 
laid  down  betwixt  an  orator  and  a  player. 
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*  nee  quid  redundet,  inveDias  ^.'  Now, 
this  denfity  or  conftridlion,  if  I  may  ofe 
the  expreflion,  in  the  form  and  ftrudure 
of  the  periods  of  Deofiofthenes,  which 
have  nothing  in  them  redundant  or  dif- 
fluent, and  are  equally  remote  from  the 
loofe  flow  of  the  hiftorical  ftile,  and  the 
pompous  and  panegyrical  periods  of  Ifo* 
crates,  is  wanting  in  Cicero.  He  is  co- 
pious, indeed,  but  he  is  too  much  fo.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  opimum  and  ad'tpa-^ 
turn  genus  dicendi'\ :  For  he  has  much 
flefti,  but  it  is  loofe,  not  firm,  nor  of  a  good 
colour.  And  though  he  ftudied  Demoft- 
henes  much,  and  even  tranflated  fome  ora- 
tions of  his  ;  yet  he  appears  to  me  to  have 
fo-m.d  himfelf  more  upon  the  model  of 
Ifocrates,  and  to  have  imitated  him  parti- 
cularly in  the  figures  of  found,  and  even 
to  have  exceeded  him,  as  I  think  I  have 
fliewn*  And  indeed  there  is  a  rhyming, 
or  rather  a  gingling  of  founds,   not  fet  at 

*  Quintilian,  lib.  lo.  cap.,  j. 
f  Lib.  De  Orator e  perjeiiok 
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fome  cKftan^e  from  one  another;  as  in  Ifo« 
crates,  but  joined  together  *,  fuch  as  I  am 
perfuaded  would  not  have  been  endured 
in  Athens,  not  even  by  the  boys  there^ 
though  it  is  likely  that  in  Rome  he  was 
admired  for  them,  and  clapped  in  the 
manner  that  we  applaud  our  players.  And 
there  is  in  his  oration  for  Milo^  (one  of 
the  moft  laboured,  I  believe,  he  ever  Wrote) 
a  ftring  of  antithefes  and  parifofes^  upon 
the  fubjed  of  ielf- defence,  fuch  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  Ifocrates. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Quintilian 
prefers  him  to  Demofthenes,  and  to  every 
other  orator  of  Greece.  But  it  appears 
to  me,  that  it  had  become  a  piece  of  na- 
tional vanity  among  the  Romans,  as  I  have 
elfewhere  obfcrved  tf  to  prefer  their  owrt 
writers  to  the  Greek,  This  began  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  has  not  fcru- 
pled  to  fay,  that  his  own  countrymen  had 
made  greater  difcoveries  than  the  Greeks  j 

•  ?•  304  of  this  volume, 
\  Vol.  5th.  p.  225* 
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and  what  they  had  taken  from  the  Greeks, 
they  had  improved  *,  But,  at  the  time 
when  Quintilian  wrote,  the  ftudy  and 
imitation  of  the  Greek  writer*  appears 
to  have  been,  in  a  great  meafure,  laid 
afide  among  them  ;  and  their  own  authors 
were  fet  up  as  ftandards  of  perfeftion  in 
every  kind  of  writing ;  Cicero  in  oratory, 
Virgil   in   poetry,    and   Livy  in   hiftory- 

But  matters  had  not  gone  fo  far  in  the 
days  of  Cicero  ;  nor  do  1  believe  that  there 
was  then  in  Rome  a  man.  of  any  tafte  or 
genius,  who  preferred  Cicero  to  Demoft- 
henes ;  Nor  was  Cicero's  ftile  approved  of 
by  the  critics  of  that  age;  His  friend 
Brutus,  and  likewife  Calvus,  ufed  the  free- 
dom to  find  fault  with  his  corapofition,  evea 
lo  himfelf  J  and  both  the  Afmiufes  did  the 
fame  t-     Cornelius  Nepos,  likewife,  who  is 


*  Tufcal.  Quaeft.  lib.  i.  in  prindpio.  See  what  I 
have  further  faid  of  the  national  vanity  of  the  Re- 
mans, p.  281.  of  this  volume. 

t  Quint,  lib,  12-  cap.  1. 
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himfelf  a  correft  and  chafte  writer,  diffcr- 
icd  fo  much  from  him  in  judgment  of  ftile, 
as  Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  difap- 
proved  very  much  even  of  what  Cicero 
thought  beft  in  his  own  writings.  Thefe 
critics  thought  that  his  ftile  had  not  the 
true  Attic  colour,  and  was  not  fuited  to 
pleafe  a  people,  to  whofe  tafte  Cicero  him- 
felf- bears   this   teftimony,    that,  *  eorum 

*  femper  fuit  prudens  (incerumque  judi- 

*  cium,  nihil  ut  poflent  nifi  incorruptum 

*  audire  et  elegans  *.'  They  thought  his 
ftile  had  the  Afiatic  tumor,  and  was  florid 
)but  not  pure,  nor  what  they  call  fincere. 
In  fhort  it  was  of  that  tafte  which,  as 
(Cicero  himfelf  tells  us,  prevailed  in  Caria, 
Phrygia,  and  Myfia,  but  which  the  Rho- 
dians,  though  feparated  from  thefe  people 
only  by  a  narrow  fea,  difapproved  of, 
and  which  the  Greeks,  particularly  the 
Athenians,  utterly  rejected  f. 

But  I  have  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  in  another  part  of  this 

f  De  perfeBo  Oratory. 
+  Ibid* 
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voluiiie,  to  ihew  that  Cicero,  as  an  orator, 
panoot  be  compa/x:d  with  Demofthenes, 
who,  i  agree  with  the  HalicarnafliaQ,  was 
che  greateft  of  all  the  antient  orators,  and 
therefore  the  greateft  orator  that  ever  has 
been,  and  the  greateft  that  ever  will  be : 
Fbr^  as  I  have  obferved  elfcwhere  *,  we 
have  not  materials  in  the  modern  Ian* 
guages,  of  which  it  would  be  poflible  to 
compoie  fuch  orations  as  thofe  of  Demoft- 
henes,  any  more  than  it  would  be  poflible 
of  fuch  rough  ftones  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  to  build  temples  fuch  as  thofe  of  A- 
rhens  were,  built  of  Penthelic  marble.  As, 
therefore,  he  is  the  perfection  of  the  rheto- 
rical art,  it  was  proper  that  I  fhould  explain, 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  all  the  virtues  of  an 
orator  which  he  poflefies.  I  have  for  him 
an  enthufiaftical  admiration,  fuch  as  the 
Halicarnaflian  feems  to  have  had  f  ;  for  I 
have  ftudied  him  more  than  any  other 
Greek  or  Latin  author ;  and  he  has  been 

•  P.  320.  and  following  of  this  volume. 
t  Ibid.  p.  424.  &  4?5. 
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iny  companion  10  my  jbnrnies  for  many 
years.  I  have  alfo  tranflated  a  great  deal 
from  hi  HI,  and  in  (hort  have  formed  my 
ftile  upon  him,  and  have  made  it  as  like  to 
his  as  a  didadic  ftile,  fuch  as  mine,  (hould 
be  to  a  rhetorical.  This,  I  know,  makes 
my  ftile  very  unlike  the  faftiionable  ftile 
of  this  age  ;  but  I  flatter  myfelf  that  it  is 
not  unlike  the  ftile  of  Milton,  the  befl: 
Englifh  writer,  in  my  opinion,  both  in 
verfe  and  profe»  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
formed  his  ftile,  particularly  in  his  fpeechcs, 
by  the  imitation  of  Demofthenes. 

t  will  conclude  this  chapter^  with  re* 
commending  to  the  reader,  if  he  defires 
perfedly  to  underftand  the  beauty  of  Dc- 
mofthenes*s  compofttion,  to  ftudy  what 
the  Halicamafiian  has  written  upon  the 
antie^  orators,  and  particularly  his  trea- 
tife  Deadmiranda  ^i  dicendi  in  Demofi--^ 
hene^  which,  both  for  the  matter  and  ftile, 
I  think:,  is  the  beft  of  his  critical  works. 
He  is,  of  all  the  writers  upon  criticifm,  the 

Vol.  VI.  3  L 
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bcft  teacher  I  ever  read ;  for  he  not  on- 
ly  (hews   you  what   is   ill   written,  and 
gives  you  the  reafons  why  it  is  fo^  but  ht 
Rkewife  fhows  you  how  it  may  be  better 
written,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
inftrudive.    I  know  no  author  of  any  re- 
putation, of  whofe  works  the  manufcripts 
are  more  incorrect ;  and  in  feveral  of  his 
works,  particularly  his  treatife  upon  De- 
mofthenes,  as  I  have  obferved  *,  they  arc^ 
in  many  places,  mutilated  and  icnperfed:. 
But  there  is  one  ufe  the  Greek  fcholar 
may  make,  even  of  the  dcfeds  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts  or  of  the  printed  editions ;  and 
that  is  to  exercife  his  talents  of  criticiftn, 
by   trying    to   anticipate   the   eorredion^ 
made   from  the  Vatican  manulcript,   o( « 
by  fuch  excellent  fcholars,  as  Henry  Ste- 
phen, Sylburgius,  and  Wolfius,.  before  he 
looks  to  their  conjedures  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.     It  will  be  for  a  fcholar,  an  a- 
greeable,  and  I  think  not  an  illiberal  a- 
mufement. 

•  P.  404. 
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I  will  only  add  one,  obfervation  more 
upon  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes,  which  I  do 
not  think  has  been  made  by  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  and  it  is  this  :  That  of  the  three 
kinds  of  eloquence,  the  Deliberative,  the 
Judicial,  and  the  Epidcictic,  he  appears  on- 
ly to  have  praflifed  the  two  firft.  This 
made  him  perfedly  mafter  of  the  ftile  of 
thefe  two,  which  he  has  pradifed  without 
any  mixture  of  the  Epideictic,  and  of  chofe 
figures  with  which  the  Epideictic  abounds, 
fuch  as  the  parifojis^  paron$maJiay  antithe^ 
Jisy  and  like  endings^  by  which  ihe  ear 
may  be  jagreeably  entertained  ;  but  the 
ftile  will  want  entirely  the  nerves  and  the 
force  which  we  have  both  in  the  matter 
and  ftile  of  the  deliberative  and  judicial 
orations  of  Demofthenes.  And  this  makes 
the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  more  the  ftile  of 
bufinefs  than  that  of  any  other  orator  I 
know  ;  for  bufiners  muft  be  treated  in  the 
ftile  of  bufinefs,  not  in  the  pompous  ftile 
of  declamation.  When  fuch  is  the  ftile, 
we  are  more  apt  to  admire  the  orator,  and 
to  be  pleaftd  and  entertained  than  coa-? 
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vinced  by  his  arguments  ;  aild  io  naitar 
five,  that  ftile  is  fo  fAt  from  being  con-^ 
vincing,  that  it  rather  difpofes  ys  to  be* 
lieve  that  the  ftory  told  by  the  orato?|  is 
a  work  of  fancy  and  in^aginauon* 


CHAP^ 
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CHAP.     IV. 


ftf  Lord  Mansfield^ s  oratian  fronoun^d  at 
Oxford  upon  the  JnbjeSi  of  Demofihenes 
fpeech^  De  Corona.-*— Tib^  greater  part 
cf  it  loft  by  the  fire  which  burnt  his 
houfe  Jome  years  ago^-^The  nvhole  of 
^what  remains  not  tranflated  from  the 
Latin^  but  only  fome  obfemjations  made 
upon  it* — Firfi  obfervation  is^  That  De^ 
mojlhenes  inftfts  more  upon  the  topic  of 
the  Pulchrum  and  Honeftum,  than  any 
other  orator. — This  ob/eruatian  made  al^ 
fo  by  Panetius  the  philq/bpher. — Demoft-^ 
benes  learned  this  in  the  groves  of  the 
academy • — //  nvas  particularly  neceffary 
that  he  Jhould  infift  upon  it  in  this  ora^ 
tion^  and  it  nvas  the  only  nvay  he  could 
reconcile  the  Athenians  to  the  meafures 
he^  had  advifed* — He  fivears^  that  they 
did  not  err^  that  famous  oath^  by  the 
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tnanes  of  thofe  that  fell  at  Marathon^ 

Salamis   and  Plataeae. — The  people  to 

be  admired  nvho  lijlened  to  fuch  a  topic 

of  perfuaftpn^  a^  "well  as  the  qrator  who 

ufed  it.-^The  charaiier  of  the  people  of 

Athens  at  that  time^  compared  with  their 

char  after   in  later  times— What    Livy 

fays  oj  them  then.^ — 2d  Obfern^ation  of 

Lord  Mansfield^  That  Demoflhenes  has 

tiecejfarily  introduced  the  praije  of  him- 

felf^  and  with  it  conne^ed  the  praife  of 

the  Athenians^  fo  that  he  could  not  have 

made  a  defence^  that  mujl,  have  been  better 

received  by  the  people^ — 3^  Obfervation  of 

Lord  Mansfield^  That  Demoflhenes  has 

concealed  the  orator  under  the  form  of  a  hif 

tory  in  ivhich  he  has  given  us  an  account 

of  the  lofs  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  by  the 

.  corruption  of  the  Daemagogues^fuchas  Mf 
chines,  in  the  feveral  fQtes  of  Greece. — 

•  This  hijlory  otherwife  very  curious  and 
inftru^ive^ — Lord  Mansfield^ s  obferva-^ 
tion  upon  the  ftile  of  Demojihenes* — That 
it  is  as  excellent  as  the  matter^  but  ap- 
pears not  at  all  elaborate^  and  draws  the 
attention  of  the  reader ^  not  to  th£  WQxds^ 
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but  to  the  matter. — This  the  greateji 
praife  of  JUle^-^He  excels  in  concealing 
the  art  ivhich  he  bejloivs  upon  his 
ivords. — This  art^  as  he  praSiifed  itj  ivas 
nvonderfuL^'^But  the  generality  of  rea-- 
ders  fo  carried  anvay  by  the  importance 
of  the  matter^  as  not  to  perceive  it  j— 
but  it  is  perceived  by  the  learned  critic ^ 
— ^/chines  acknovi)ledged  his  excellencd 
in  compofttion.'^He  abounds  ivith  Pa-- 
renthefes^  vuhich  are  a  great  beauty  in  a 
Jlile  that  is  to  be  fpoken :  But  the  prgr 
nunciation  of  Parent  he fes  mufl  be  good -^--^ 
.  Jffo^  they  convey  the  meaning  more  for-- 
cibly  than  if  they  voere  conneBed  vuitb 
the  reft  ofthefentence. — 'Lord  Mansfield 
prefers  the  ftile  of  Demojlhenes  to  CicC'^ 
rds.—lfhis  difcourfe  had  been  continued ^ 
he  would  have  given  examples  of  the 
puerilis  fucus  ofthefiile  of  Cicero. — One 
given  by  the  author ,  vohere  tvoo  pafjages 
from  Demqfthenes  and  Cicero^  containing 
the  fame  thought^  are  compared* — The 
ivords  both  of  Cicero  and  Demofthenes 
given.r-Of  the  ufe  my  Lord  Mansfield 
has  made  of  his  eloquence^  formed  upon 
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the  model  of  Demojlhenes  \^^bas  made 
bne  ufe  of  it  veryfuitable  to  the  office  of 
ajudge*-^Conclufion  of  the  volume^  nvith 
an  addrefs  to  my  Lord  Mansfield^  exhort^ 
ing  him  to  bear  nvith  patience  the  infir^ 
mities  of  old  age^  comforting  himfelfimtb 
the  thoughts  of  a  lifefo  nvellfpent^ 


Iihould  be  ungrateful  to  a  man  to  whom 
1  owe  many  other  obligations,  if  I  did 
hot  acknowledge  how  much  I  am  indebt-* 
ed  to  him  for  the  obfervations  I  have 
made  upon  the  oratory  of  Demoftheaes. 
The  man  I  mean  is  the  Earl  of  Mansfield^ 
who,  before  he  left  Oxford,  made  an  ora- 
tion upon  the  fubjeft  of  Demofthenes 
fpeech  De  Corona^  (the  fincft  of  all  his 
fpeeches,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Halicar- 
naifian^)  in  very  elegant  Latin,  where  he 
has  fhown,  in  a  moft  mafterly  way,  the 
great  talents  of  an  orator  exhibited  by  De- 
mofthenes in  that  fpeech.  A  great  part 
of  the  manufcript,  (for  it  is  not  printed, 
which  I  think  it  Ihould  have  been),  was 
confumed  in  the  fire  which  burnt  my  Lord 
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Mansfield's  houfe  in  London  fome  years 
ago.  With  a  copy  of  what  remains  of  it 
I  was  favoured  by  my  Lord  Stormdnt, 
whofe  love  and  knowledge  of  Greek  learn- 
ing I  have  taken  pceaiion  elfewhere   to 

mention  *. 

* 

All  that  my  Lord  Mansfield  has  written 
upon  this  famous  oration,  I  will  not  here 
fet  down ;  for  what  he  has  faid  in  fo  good 
Latin,  I  do  pot  chufe  to  fay  over  again  in 
worfe  Englifh.  I  will,  therefore,  only 
take  notice  of  fom?  few  things  which  he 
has  obferved  on  this  oration,' 

There  is  one  thing  which  he  has  obT- 
ferved  and  dwelt  upon  a  good  deal,  as  it 
is  what  diftinguiflaes  Demofthenes,  more 
perhaps  than  any  thing  elfe,  from  every  o- 
ther  orator  ;  and  that  is,  his  infifting  fo 
much  upon  the  topic  of  xht  pule  brum  and 
honejlumy  the  heautiful  and  praife-nvorthy 
in  fentiments  and  adions.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  this  in  almoft  all  his  public 

Vol.  VI.  3  M 

^  VoL  4th,  p.  23(5. 
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orations,  but  particularly  in  the  one  at 
prefent  under  our  confideration^  that  De 
Corona.  It  is  the  nobleft  topic  of  ora- 
tory, being  the  noWeft  paffion  of  the 
human  mind,  and  furni(hes  argument^ 
more  perfuafivc  to  a  great-minded  toaii, 
than  any  that  can  be  brought  from 
what  18  pleafant,  profitable,  or  even  fafe. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  oratory  of  Demoft- 
henes,  Panetius,  the  philofopher,  obferved, 
as  Plutarch  has  informed  us  in  his  life  of 
Demofthenes  :  And  1  have  no  doubt  that 
Demofthenes,  as  my  Lord  has  told  us, 
learned  from  Plato  this  philofophy  in  the 
groves  of  the  Academy,  which  we  know 
he  frequented,  and  where  Horace  learned 
his  philofophy  *.  And  it  was  a  very  ne- 
ceffary  topic  in  this  oration,  where  he  was 
to  defend  the   me^fures  he  had  advifed, 

*  Horace,  after  relating  the  education  he  got  in 
Rome,  which  1  think  was  little  better  than  our  edu- 
cation, adds, 

'  Adjcccre  bonac  paulo  plus  artis  Athenac, 

<  Sri  licet  ut  pofTcm  curvo  dignofccre  reftum, 

<  Atque  alter  lylvas  Academi  quaercre  verum. 

Epiff*.  2.  lib,  2.  V.  ^3. 
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i^ich  had  fucceeded  (To  ill ;  and  ttrbicH 
{ftdeed  could  tiot  be  defended  upon  any  o- 
ther  principle,  than  i,hat  the  part,  he  ad- 
vifed  tUe  Athenians  to  ad:,  was  itioft  ho- 
nourable, and  worthy  of  tbem  and  their 
anccftors  ;  and  that  they  v^ould  have  dif- 
graced  theoifelyes  and  their  country,  if 
they  had  adted  Qtherwife.  He  has  carri- 
ed this  fo  far  as  to  fay,  '  That  if  they  had 

*  all  known  what  was  to  happen,  and  you 

•  -^(chines,  inftead  of  being  filent  as  yoU 

•  then  were,  had  foretold  every  thing  that 

•  happened,  yet  the  Athenians  ought  to 

•  have  done  what  they  did,  if  they  had 

*  any  regard  to  their  own  reputation,  to 

*  the  fame  of  their  anceftors,   and  to  the 

*  teftimony  of  pofterity/  So  .ftrong  an 
aflertion  as  this  needed  fome  preface,  and 
preparation  of  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
it :  And  accordingly,  he  coiyures  them,  in 
the  name  of  the  Gods,  not  to  be  furprifed 
«^t  the  paradox  he  was  to  advance,  but  to 
bear  him   with  patience  and  good  will  *. 

*^  Sec  the  whole  paflage  tranfcribed  by  the  Halicar- 
naffian,  cap,  31.  iie^i  rta  i.tv^Tfirci  tcu  ^vfcoffhHvfp 
and  his  excellent  obfervations  upon  it,  cap.  32. 
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And  he  carries  it  fo  far,  as  to  affirm  upoa 
oath,  that  they  did  not  err,  when  they 
followed  his  counfel,  though  with  fuch  ill 
fuccefs,  fwearing  that  famous  oath,  which 
the  antient  critics  celebrate  fo  much  *,  *  By 

•  the   Manes   of  thofe,   who  periflied  at 

•  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae,  defend- 

•  ing  the  liberties  of  Greece/ 

Who  can  read  this  without  admiring 
not  only  the  orator,  but  the  people  who 
,had  fuffered  fo  much  by  his  eounfel,  and 
yet  could  hear  him  fpeak  thus,  not  only 
with  indulgence,  but  eien  with  applaufe. 
They  were  not  then  indeed  fuch  a  peo-^ 
pie  as  when  they  conquered  at  Marathon, 
Salamis,  and  Plataeae  i  But  they  were 
ftill  a  noble-minded  people,  and  much  bet- 
ter than  they  were  fome  generations  after 
that,  when  Livy  the  Roman  hiftorian, 
fpeaking  of  what  they  did  in  the  war  be- 
twixt the  Romans  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  fays,  *  Athenienfes  Uteris  verbifque, 


*  Sec  Taylor's  notes  upon  the  paflagc,  p.  656.  of 
YoL  2. 
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•  quibtis  folis  valent,  bellum  adverfus  Phi* 

*  lippum  gerebant  * ;'  words,  that  I  can 
never  read  without  feeling  compaffion 
and  fome  indignation  againft  the  author 
who  makes  this  refledion  upon  a  people, 
to  whom  the  Romans  owed,  not  only  all 
their  arts  atid  learning,  but  all  the  virtue 
they  had  in  later  times,  and  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe^  at  this  day,  may  be 
faid  to  be  indebted  for  a41  the  arts  and 
fciences  they  poflefs  :  For  if  Xerxes  had 
fucceeded  in  his  enterprife  upon  Greece^ 
l^vhich  muft  have  happened  but  for  the 
Athenians,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  fhould 
have  been  little  better  than  favages  at  this 
day.-^But  to  return  to  Demofthenes's  o- 
tation.  ^ 

Another  obfervation  of  Lord  Manf* 
field's  is^  That  Demofthenes  has  introduc'** 
cd  into  this  oration,  with  great  propriety*, 
not  only  the  praife  of  his  own  condudi  ift 
public  aflfaiis,  without  which  he  never 
could  have  defended  Ctefiphon,  who  was 

*Livii,  Vi]f.  31.  cap.  44. 
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accttfed  for  having  beftowed  upon  liim  si 
crown  which  he  did  not  deferve  ;  but  alfo 
the  praife  of  the  Athentatis,  withotit  which 
he  never  could  have  reconciled  them  to  tfad 
ineaftires  he  had  advifed  them  to  follow, 
and  which  in  the  end  proved  fo  fatal. 
And«beridea,nQtibiag  could  make  bis  cau'fe 
anore  favourable  than  to  (Coiine£k  his  de« 
fence  with  the  praife  of  his  judges  ;  and 
in  fuoh  a  way,  as  not  to  appear  to  be  merei 
flattery,  but  belonging  to  the  caufe^ 

Another  exoelleiit  cfbfervation  of  Lord 
Mansfield^s  as  to  the  matter  of  this  ora^ 
tion  is,  That  Demofthenes  under  rthe  :hifto*p- 
xian  conceals  the  orator  :  For  he  has  .gi- 
ven us  what  may  be  called  a  hiftory  of^ 
Greece  at  that  period,  where  he  {hows 
that  the  liberties  of  Greece  were  loft  by 
the  corruption  of  the  Demagogues  in  the 
ieveral  ftates,  who  afl:ed  a  part  verydif" 
ferent  from  what  he  aded  in  Athens,  and 
iwere  truly  the  mercenaries  of  Philip,  fuch 
as  -he  fays  y^fchines  was*  £efides  .its  im- 
portance in  the  caufe,  1  think  it  is  a  very 
curious  and  inftruftive  piece  of  hiftory. 
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ihowing  US  from  wbat  fmall  beginnings 
great  changes  in  human  aflfairs  may  be 
brought  about :  For  the  lofs  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece  took  its  rife  from  a  trifling 
quarrel  betwixt  the  Amphy&ions,  and  a 
tribe  of  the  Locrians  about  fome  acres  of 
ground^  which  the  Locrians  took  poflef^ 
fion  of  and  cultivated,  but  which,  the 
Amphydions  faid,  were  confecrated  to  A- 
polio.  This  quarrel,  Demofthenes  fays, 
was  inftigated  by  iEfchines  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  bringing  Philip  into  Greece ;  and 
which  accordingly  happened,  the  Am- 
phydions haying  called  him  to  affift  them 
againft  the  Locrians.— And  fo  much  for 
my  Lord  Mansfield's  obfcrvations  upon 
the  matter  of  this  oration  of  Demofthe-* 
nes  ;  about  which,  what  is  preferved  of 
Lord  Mansfield's  difcourfe  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed. 

As  to  the  ftile,  he  has  faid  what  is  cer- 
tainly true.  That  it  is  as  excellent  as  the 
matter,  being  moft  chafte  and  corred,  hav-? 
ing  nothing  wanting  in  it,  nor  any  thing; 
fiiperfluoi(s  or  redundant ;    and  withoi^^ 
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thofe  pigmenta^  or  that  puerilisfucus^  as  he 
very  well  expreflfes  it,  of  which  I  have  gi- 
ven fo  many  examples  from  the  ftile  of 
Ifocrates.  He  farther  fays  of  the  flile^ 
that,  ^  Demoftheni,  return  magnitudine 
<  occupato,  non  vacabat  efle  diferto/  And 
it  is  certainly  true,  that,  even  reading  him, 
V9t  are  fo  much  carried  away  by  the 
weight  of  the  matter,  that  we  give  but 
little  attention  to  the  words ;  and  this 
muft  have  been  much  more  the  cafe  of 
thofe  who  heard  him  pronounce  his  ora- 
tions. Now  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greateft  praifes  of  ftile,  not  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  or  hearer  from  the 
matter  to  the  words.  At  the  fame  time, 
from  what  the  Halicarnaflian  has  told  us, 
we  are  fure  that  he  ftudied  his  words  very 
much,  not  only  the  arrangement  of  them, 
and  the  compofition  in  periods,  but  even 
their  thy  thm  and  melody*.  But,  as  my 
Lord  has  obfervedt  he  excelled,  more  than 


•  Sec  p,  300.  of  this  volume,  and  feveral  othicr 
parages  where  I  have  fpoken  of  the  melody  and 
rhythm  of  the  Gr^ek  language. 
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any  orator  ever  did,  in  that  greateft  art  of 
a  fpeaker  or  writer,   the  concealing  of  art. 
And  therefore,   though   he    laboured    his 
words  very  much,  the  weight  of  his  mat- 
ter and   the  force  of  his  arguments  were 
fuch,  that  he  fecmed  to  the  generality  of 
his  hearers  or  readers  to  be  fo  much  taken 
up  with  the  great  affairs,   which   were  the 
fubjedJ:  of  his  orations,  that  he  gave  no  at- 
tention at  all  to   the   words,  further  than 
to  convey  his  meaning.     But  the  learned 
critic  .will   perceive  a  worderful  art  in  the 
order  and  arrangement  of  thefe  words,  by 
which  not  only  the   ear  is   much   pleafed, 
but  the  fenfe  more  forcibly  conveyed,  than 
it  could  otherwife  have  been,   as  1   ihink 
I  have  elfewhere  fhown  *.    His  excellence 
in  compofition,  his  rival  Jifchines  acknow- 
ledged.     But   fo   artificial   a  compofition 
muft  have  been  very  well  pronounced,  o- 
therwife  it  would  have  been  hardly  intel- 
ligible ;  for  it  abounds  with   parenthefes, 

*  Differtation  on  the  compofition  of  Demofthenc3, 
annexed  to  vol.  2d  of  thiswork. 

Vol.  VI.  3N 
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fome  of  them  very  long,  and  with  paren- 
thefes  within  parenthefes,  as  the  Halicarr 
naffian  has  obferved.  Now  a  parenthefis, 
properly  introduced  and  well  pronounc- 
ed, 1  hold  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  beau- 
ties of  ftile,  and  particularly  of  what  i$ 
written  to  be  fpoken.  For  it  not  only 
gives  a  denfity  and  compadnefs  to  the 
matter, but,  by  being  detached  from  the  reft 
of  the  fentence,it  draws  the  attention  of  the 
hearers  the  more.  It  fhould  therefore  con- 
tain fome  thing  worthy  of  that  attention  ; 
and,  if  it  be  alfo  pronounced  with  a  proper 
variation  of  the  voice,  fuitable  to  the  fubjed 
matter,  will  give  great  force  and  weight  to 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  fenteiice* 

My  Lord  Mansfield  agrees  perfedly  with 
me  in  preferring  Demofthenes  to  Cicero. 
And  if  the  reft  of  his  difcourfe  had  been  pre- 
ferved,  I  am  perfuaded,  we  fliould  have 
had  many  proofs  of  that  preference.  I 
will  fupply  this  want,  as  well  as  I  can,  by 
giving  one  example  from  Cicero  of  the 
pigment a^  and  \\it  puerilis  fucus  of  his  ftile, 
compared  with  the  fimplicity  and  folicfity 
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of  the  ftile  of  Demofthenes  upon  the  fame 
fubjedi.  The  paffage  in  Cicero  is  taken 
from  his  famous  oration  pro  Milont  ;  and 
I  have-no  doubt,  that  it  was  imitated  from 
a  fimilar  paflage  in  Demofthenes,  but 
made  very  much  worfe  in  my  judgment, 
and  really  puerile^  though  there  are,  I 
know,  who  will  think  it  much  amplified 
and  adorned.  The  paflage  of  Demofthenes 
is  in  this  oration  Be  Corona^  where  he  com- 
plains of  the  injuftice  that  -/Efchines  did 
him,  by  imputing  to  him  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
the  war  againft  Philip  :  Mf  a  man,'  fays 
lie,  *  commit  injuftice  willingly,   he   is  a 

*  proper  object  of  anger  and  punilhment. 

*  If  he  err  unwillingly,   he  is  to  be  forgi- 

*  ven  and  not  puniftied.    But  if,   neither 

*  committing  injuftice  nor  erring,  he  en- 

*  gage  in  public  affairs,  manage   them   in 

*  the  way  that  feems  beft  to  all,  butxio  not 

*  fucceed,  and  be  with  the  reft  of  the  citi- 

*  zens  involved  in  the  genera!  calamity  of 

*  the   ftate,  him   it   is   unjuft  to  reproach 

*  or  abufe,   inftead  of  grieving  with  him 

*  for  the  common  misfortune.'    Then  fol- 
lows the  paflage  which  Cicero  has  imitat* 
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ed,     *  This/  fays  he^-  *  muft  appear  not 

*  only  to  be  the  law  of  Athens,  but  of  Na- 

*  ture  berfelf,  which  (he  has  eftabli£bed  by 

*  laws  unwritten  and  by  the  manners  of 

*  menV 


•   The    words    are,     '   ^afno-iT»t    rottvj    recvrtt    vxvt» 
'  curuqy   ev   fiofov  ft  retg  fdfiots,  <tAA«  Ktci  S  ^vctf  ttvrn  T^ie 

p.  573.  of  volume  2.  of  Taylor's  edition.  I  recom- 
mend  to  the  reader  to  ftudy  the  whole  paflage  in  the 
original,  beginning  at  the  preceding  page  with  the 
words,  *  BovXdfcxt  h  r§ii  thmr  awtiXXxyuf,  &c.  and  go- 
ing on  to  abom  the  middle  of  the  following  page ; 
and  he  will  t^«re  fee  two  examples  of  long  paren- 
theles,  very  properly,  I  think,  thrown  in;  which 
I  find  marked  in  Taylor's  tranflation,  but  not  in  the  o- 
riginal,  as  I  think  they  fliould  have  been  :  So  that, 
anleis  the  reader  be  a  good  Greek  fcholar,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  ftiie  oi  Demofthenes,  he  will  be  o- 
bliged  to  cafl:  his  eye  down  to  the  tranflation,  which  I 
always  very  unwillingly  do.  And  in  general  it  may 
be  obfer\'ed,  that  if  a  compofition,  To  artificial  as  that 
of  Demofthenes,  be  not  carefully  pointed,  it  is  hardly 
intelligible  to  a  modern  reader  j  though,  as  points  were 
not  ufed  in  the  antient  manuscripts,  and  not  even  the 
divifion  of  the  words  in  fome  of  the  moft  antient,  the 
readers  of  thofe  times  would  by  cuftom  learn  eafily  to 
make  fenfe  of  what  we  cannot  underftand  without 
much  difiicuky* 
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I  will  now  give  the  words  of  Cicero, 
which  I  have  given  elfewhere  *,  but  will 
here  repeat.  They  are  upon  the  fubje49: 
of  felf  defence,  a  law  as  common  as  that 
which  Demofthenes  has  mentioned,  but 
which  Cicero  has  expreOTed  in  x  manner 
very  different.     His  words  are,  *  EJi  ^- 

•  nim^judices^  haec  nonfcriptafednata  lex  : 
^  ^uam  non  didtcimus^  accepimus^  legimus  ; 

•  'uerum  ex  Natura  ipfa  arripuimus^  haufi^ 

•  musy  exprejjimus :.  4dd  quam  non  do6iifed 
^  faSii^  non  in/litutifed  imbutifumus.  Here 
the  artifice  of  the  compofition  is  fuch, 
that  it  muft  draw  the  attention  of  the 
bekrer  or  reader  as  much  or  more  to  the 
words  than  to  the  matter  :  For  there  is  a 
firing  of  antithefes,  in  which  the  words 
are  made  to  anfwer  exadly  to  one  ano- 
ther both  by  their  pofition  and  in  the 
forms  of  the  cafe  or  tenfe,  but  alfo  in  the 
found  :  For  they  rhyme  to  one.  another, 
and  ,we  not  only  have  fingle  rhymes  but 
double,  of  two  fyllables  ;  and  with  all  this 
vain  oftentation  of  art,  this  puerilis fucus ^ 

•  Vol.  3.  p.  8.8.  fee  alfo  p.  303.  of  this  volume. 
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there  is  no  more  meaning  exprefied  than 
what  Demofthenes  has  given  in  a  few  plain 
word8»  put  together  in  the  moft  fimple 
manner. 

Upon  this  fo  perfed  model  of  eloquence, 
my  Lord  Mansfield  formed  a  chafte  and 
corred  ilile  of  fpeaking,  fuitable  to  bufi- 
neis,  and  particularly  the  bufinefs  of  a 
judge ;  to  whofe  office  it  belongs,  not  only 
to  determine  controverfies  betwixt  man 
and  man,  but  to  fatisfy  the  parties  that 
they  have  got  juftice,  and  thereby  give 
cafe  and  contentment  to  their  minds,  which 
I  hold  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  law. 
In  this  my  Lord  Mansfield,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  even  the 
lofmg  party  commonly  acknowledged  the 
juftice  of  his  decrees :  And  1  knew  my- 
ielf  one  example  of  a  man,  who  had  loft: 
more  than  one  half  of  his  fortune  by  a 
judgment  of  his  Lordftiip's,  which  never- 
thelefs  he  acknowledged  to  be  juft. 

*  Having  fpent  fo  many  years  of  your 
*  life,  more  I  believe  than  any  man  of 
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this  age,  in  the  adminiftration  of  juf<« 
tice,  with  fo  much  applaufe  and  public 
fatisfadion,  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  will 
bear  with  patience  and  refignation,  the 
infirmities  of  old  age,  enjoying  the 
pleafure  of  refleding,  that  you  have 
employed  fo  long  a  life  fo  profitably 
in  the  fervice  of  your  country.  With 
fuch  refledions,  and  a  mind  fo  entire 
as  your's  ftill  is,  you  may  be  faid  to  live, 
over  again,  your  worthy  life,  accord- 
ing 10  the  old  faying. 


•hoc  eft 


«  Vivcre  bis,  vita  poflc  priori  frui. 

*  That  you  may  live  this  life  as  long  as 
you  retain  a  mind  capable  of  enjoying 
it,  and  without  pain  of  body,  fuch  as 
would  difturb  that  enjoyment,  is  the  ear- 
ned wifh  of  all  your  friends,  and  of  none 
more  than  the  author  of  this  work:  For 
in  the  midft  of  all  your  great  public  oc- 
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*  cupations,  you  have  always  found  time 

*  to  cultivate   private  friendfliip ;    and  I 

•  believe  no  man  living  has  enjoyed  more 
^  the   two    greateft   pleafures   of   humaa 

•  life,  that  of  loving  and  being  loved.' 

Here  I  conclude,  and  I  hope  the  reader 
will  think  not  improperly,  this  volume 
upon  the  fubjed  of  Rhetoric.  The  next 
volume,  with  which  I  propofe  to  conclude 
this  work,  will  treat  of  Poetry,  the  fined 
of  all  the  fine  arts,  if  the  poet  be  not  a 
mere  verfifier,  or  fervile  copier  of  hiftory 
or  nature,  but  be  what  his  name  imports, 
a  maker^  or  what  may  be  called  a  creator^ 
which  I  hold  to  be  the  greateft  effort  of 
the  genius  of  man,  fhowing  more  than  a- 
ny  other  art  he  pradifes,  the  particle  of 
divinity  that  is  in  him\  For  this  work  I 
have  colleded  a  great  many  materials. 


■  quae— — — 

Multa  dies  et  multa  lltura  coercuit  ;- 


and,  if  I  (hall  live  to  put  thefe  materials  in 
order,  and  to  finifti  tliis  great  work  upon 
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Language  and  Stile,  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  fay,  that  it  will  be  the  greateft  work 
of  the  kind,  (whether  well  or  ill  execut- 
ed, does  not  belong  to  me  to  determine)^ 
that  has  been  publiflied  in  later  times* 


End  of  Volume  Sixth. 
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ERRATA. 

Pag.  9.  line  4  in  the  note^  for  ineps  read  inops 

68.  4.  in  the  note^  for  ttX%$fi^fLwu^  read  xmr-^ 

84,  I.  in  the  note,  after. y»^^  infert  r% 

153.         ao,  for  they  were  diftinA  fyllables,  read  it 

was  one  lung  fyllable 
159.         12*.  after  than  infert  of 
i6o.  3.  in  the  note,  for  by  Demoflhenes^  read 

from  Oeino(^henes 
188.         ^o.  for  Adjkerc  read  Adjecere 
195.  8.  for  and  read  nor 

24  J.         20.  in  the  note,  for  exerted,  read  exferted 
272.  14.  for  is  read  was 

3:23..  i^{oT  MoriaUJUyT^T^di  Morallfii 
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